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This is the Saxon “Six” Sedan 
warm day driving simply lower the windows and you have all the 
airy coolness of an open car. For cold days merely raise the win 
dows and you have the comfort and privacy of a costly limousine 
Five wire wheels standard equipment. Price $1,250, f.o.b. Detroit 


a fine-quality, all-year car. For 








There Is a Strong Public Belief 


In the Superiority of Saxon “Six” 


\t lasi it has dawned upon motor 

car buyers in general that, 
speaking, there is no 
rivalry between a car of less 
than six cylinders and Saxon 


1x. 


has become obvious, even to 
those uninitiated in engine in- 
tricacies, that the “six” motor 


ts inherently superor to the 


motor of fewer cylinders. 
Why this is true is easily grasped. 


With less than six cylinders pro- 
pe lling the car there are bound 


tK be slight intervals between 


c xplosi« ns. 


With six cylinders, as in Saxon 


' “Six,” these intervals between 


impulses are eliminated and the 


power-stream produced is of 


practically perfect continuity. 


Necessarily, then, in the “less than 
six” with fewer impulses at any 
given time the force of each im- 
pulse must be more severe upon 
all moving parts. 

In Saxon “Six,” for instance, as 


compared with one of the best 


known “less-than- six-cylinder 


cars of like price, there are nearly 
98% more impulses per min- 


ute at-20 miles per hour. 


So naturally each impulse at any 
given time is far less severe 


upon moving parts. 


Another disappointing feature of 

this “less than six” is the fact 
that there is considerable vibra- 
tion. This is caused by the in- 
tervals between impulses spoken 


of before. 


And this vibration causes friction, 
which is the greatest enemy of 
greatly 


the motor. lt spells 


shortened efficiency, .and far 
‘ 
higher repair and replacement 


costs. 


And it means impaired perform- 
ance in every phase of motor 


car wor k 


A gradual awakening to these dis 
advantages of the “less than 


six” has incited buyers to a 


more careful investigation be- 


fore purchasing. 


And 


terminated in the same clear- 


investigation has_ usually 


cut conclusion that Saxon 


“Six” is unmatched by any 
less-than- six-cylinder motor of 
like price. 

preference has 


So that public 


swung strongly toward Saxon 


“Six” as the best car at less 


than $1,200. 


To such an extent that production 
has never proved quite great 


enough to satisfy the demand. 
& t 


This in the face of the fact that 
each year has seen double the 


number of Saxon “Sixes” built 


SAXON 'SIX’ 





A BIG TOURING CAR FOR FIVE 


PEOPLE 





SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, 





DETROIT 





Saxon “Six,” of course, has othe 


very material advantages 


For one, it accelerates with un 


usual rapidity, from 


going 


standing start to 45 miles per 


hour in 23 seconds. That is 
22% faster than the time of the 


know 


best “less than six” we 


of. 


For another, Saxon “Six” is so 
amazingly flexible, by virtue of 
its highly perfected six-cylinder 
motor, that it relieves you of 

the necessity of gear shifting to 


an unheard-of extent. 


And 


speed and 


another is the tremendous 
power of Saxon 


ae There is a_ greater 
amount than you are ever likely 
to require. It is there so that 
no set of road conditions can 


evel balk you. 


Lastly, there is the economy of 
Saxon “Six” in the matter of re- 
pairs, and gasoline, too. 206 
stock-model Saxon “Sixes” in 
a 300 mile non-stop run estab 
lished an average of 23.5 miles 


per gallon of gasoline 


Saxon “Six” is 
Detroit 


$865, f. o. b 
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A Westclox Alarm 





IG BEN men are a// there 


men, when the day begins 

at the works—They make 

the time clock 4oost their game— 

put them in strong with the boss. 

lor, everywhere, it’s factory talk that 

Big Ben startsthe day—he givesthe boystheir 

breakfast call long before the whistle toots. 

They used to pound the pillow right up to 

the last dot—till Big Ben showed ’em a better 
way—as the paymaster soon found out. 









La Salle, Ill., U.S. A, 


Other W 


Western 





To Beat the Time Clock 


A 








Just give Big Ben a trial, yourye//; make 
your roll-over-time pay, have extra time 
about the house, and beat the last-minute 
bunch. 

You'll like Big Ben face to face. He's set 
inthes tall, spunky, neighborly—downright good 
all through. He rings two ways—ten half-minute 
calls or steadily for five minutes. 

Big 


en 


Ben is wry tested. At your 


Six times tact Vele 
$2.50 in the United States, $3.50 in Canada Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t stock him, 

Westclx folk build more than three million alarms 
year—and build them well. All wheels are assem 
special process—patented, of cours Results 


less friction, long life 


Clock 


I / 


Co. Makers of 
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Office Building of Nashville, Chattanooga | 
and St. Louis Railroad, Nashville, Tenn. | 
The owners are protected by the Barrett 
20-Year Guaranty Bond. 


Why We Can Afford To Give 


a 20-Year Guaranty Bond— Parte 


’ aT i ih ise aR i ninemsn rt 7 


Many people have asked: “How can you afford 
to give a 20-Year Guaranty on thousands of roofs 
all over the country laid by hundreds of differ- 
ent local roofers?” Well, the answer is simple. 


First, We know the materials are 
right because we manufacture them. 


Second, The Barrett Specification, 
while it may seem complex to a lay- 
man, is straightforward, plain- 
sailing to experienced roofers. 


Third, Under the guarantee plan 
the roof must be constructed un- 
der our supervision and receive our 
O. K. both as to materials and 
workmanship. 


We further know from 50 years’ ex- 
perience thata Barrett Specification 
Roof, properly laid, will last a good 
deal longer than twenty years with- 
out maintenance or repairs. 


A Barrett Specification Roof is con- 
structed of five plies of Specification 
Felt, with a liberal quantity of 
Specification Pitch (the greatest 
waterproofing material known) 
between each layer. 


No other type of roofing approaches 
a Barrett Specification Roof in the 
amount of protective waterproofing 
material used in its construction. 


The weight of this waterproofing is 
not less than 235 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft. 
compared with 75 to 125 lbs., at 
most, in other types of roofs. 


And on top of all this waterproofing 
material is laid a wearing surface of 
gravel, slag, tile or vitrified brick. 


That's why it lasts. That is why we 
can safely guarantee it for 20 years. 


How to Secure the 20-Year 
Guaranty Bond 


The 20-Year Guaranty is now given on 
all Barrett Specification Roofs of 50 
squares and over in all towns in the 
United States and Canada with a popu- 
lation of 25,000 and over, and in smaller 
places where our Inspection Service is 
available. 


Our only requirements are that The 
Barrett Specification dated May |, 1916, 
shall be strictly followed and that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved by us. 


Further information promptly furnished 
upon request. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 
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Largest Manufacturers in the World 
of Roofing and Roofing Materials 


Largest Manufacturers in the World 
of Roofing and Roofing Materials 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh _qst% 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapoiis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
The Paterson Manufacturing Company, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John,N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. <a 
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NE EVERY MINUTE 


HEN the war broke out in Europe, Wilver- al c => 
force Shadd had worked for the grocery job JV ~ WIM @ evre 


bing firm of Morris & Cunningham sixteen 


years. He had been married twelve. Before ILLUSTRATED 4 


his marriage he did not 
know what it was to fear 
anything or anybody. Un- 
fortunately, Mrs. Shadd’s 
childhood was a series of 
daily humiliations which 
made it impossible for her 
ever to forget her dear dead 
mother’s ceaseless prayer: 
“If I only had five dollars 
that I could call my own I'd 
feel independent!” Mrs. 
Shadd’s father was honest 
though improvident, and as 
he was always in debt and 
always was trying to pay, 
there was never any cash in 
the house that any member 
of the family could call her 
own. 

Ann Elizabeth grew up 
to be a pretty girl, sun- 
crowned, but pathetic by 
reason of a slenderness sug 
gestive of under-feeding, 
and a look in her beautiful 
blue eyes as though the 
world were a bill collector to 
whom she wassaying: “I'm 
orry. You'll have to come 
another time!” 

She was not at all mer- 
cenary, being too unaggres- 
sive for that, butit certainly 
was not Wilberforce’s good 
looks or his kindly and con- 
siderate ways that made her 
marry him. What happened 
was that she accepted her 
mother’s association of 
earthly happiness with fi- 
nancial independence and 
of financial independence 
with five dollars in cash. 





Shadd, who was a nice, ———— 


likable chap, was paid every 
Saturday and always had 
money in his poeket—actual cash. It was inevitable that she began to associate Shadd 
with happiness, and finally with that happiness that needs a home to complete it. As 
for the worshiping Wilberforce, he saw in Ann Elizabeth a beautiful girl bound to become 
more beautiful by becoming exclusively his; and, mereover, one whom it would be 
wisdom to wed since she was a wonderful manager. To have an improvident father is an 
excellent training for a bride, and Wilberforce clearly saw—it was in the month of 
May—that there was no need to wait to save up. They could economize after they 
were married 
And so Ann Elizabeth Page and Wilberforce Shadd were married and began to sav 

They paid for the furniture on the installment plan. It made saving compulsory and 


Hen Did All the Taiking Because He 


therefore, relatively frictionless. But Ann Elizabeth saved a little more than the furniture 





money. To feel that within the little luster cream jug on the mantelpiece snugly reposed 
one five-dollar bill and two ones gave her a feeling of both comfort and security. It wa 
great to have something she did not have to hand to the collector every Thursday ! 
After they had paid in full for the furniture, Wilberforce suggested a little theater 
party in celebration of their emancipation; but Mrs. Shadd said very earnestly 
“Darling, if we got along so comfortably without spending this money foolishly, we 
can keep on not spending it. I can’t forget how it was the constant worriment that 
shortened mamma's life Xe 
“ All right, ducky,” quickly interrupted Shadd, who had heard the story many time 
and kissed her. Nevertheless, she told him all about her mother’s unanswered prayer! 
She had her way, and the little hoard grew until it was so large that she wa 


afraid to leave it at home, thinking of burglars, and afraid to carry it abroad with her 
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Was Full of Wali Street and Had to Taik 


And yet the worm half-turned at times 
eyes, she would ask 


‘I'd get another!” 


“You can’t pick up a good stea 
another, what would we live on until you found the other job? No, Wilberf 
after you've got something laid by you can be as ind pendent as you please 

And rather than see the azure skies of hereyes cloud over v 
1e would give up the reckless purchase of a new suit and 


put in the savings bank 


That dream of hers beat him 


by force of habit It is the 
If this were not so, the wise 


Solomon discovered, ‘‘How dieth the 

To be sure the poison worked so slow ly that Wil 
of his own condition in time to swallow the antidots 
hours for eating, drinking, working and 
capitulated to the obvious necessity 


power to do so became in due time 


the lucky ones who get 


job which enabled him to save 


of losing his job! 


ag al possibi ity of their 





mindful of footpads. 
dropping dead from heart failure or of b« 
After several mont! 
und dyspepsia she let Wilberforce have 


“Suppose you lost your position? 


re gular wages 


Occasionally the young couple enjoyed the luxury 
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Ass ste I 


Dower, Art Ex 


Number 


re wa al 


deposit it 


bank, only to 
very next day 
a comfort to 
money in cas 
ical reach! But 
like all womet 
wish todow 


not and at the 


not do it, she 


plan of laying aside 


sum every weet 


positing it « 


month After tw 


i 

afford to suffer 
the sake of safe 
Wilberforce « 
bear to make 
young wilt 
fusing to do as 
especially when 


their own good 
ginning whe 


her thrift to the ex 


interfering wit 
ures he remon 
her. But just « 
smoking at her 


in order that bot 


could feel they 
the expensive 
liked, so did he 
Sunday trips 
Island, in order: 


an easy chair w 


no home-body 


happy. They 
dining-room ri 
up his Thursda 
ng club He 
dreamed of do 
pleasure of hi 

tions by sharir 

nl wife lr 
creased her 


giving up h 


tragedy visible 


And even if 


ith the pre e! 
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and assure each other that if it were not for their savings 
they might indeed be afraid of losing his position. And then 
Mrs. Shadd reduced her hopes to one: That she might 
always have some money in cash that she could call their 
own. Whereupon he hoped that he might never lose his job. 
And Shadd did not see that in becoming a slave to one 
abit he developed the far worse habit of forming habits. 
The friction of the unexpected makes some people unhappy. 
Shadd was the kind of man who wished all his days to be 
ke. He found comfort in making himself regularly miser- 
able every morning by looking on his desk for a notice of 
lismissal. The failure to get the notice regularly gave him 
something to be grateful for during the rest of his working 
day and kept his nature sweet. Whenever Lipps, the office 
manager, approached, Shadd braced himself to hear the 
fatal words. When Lipps walked away without having 
uttered the death sentence, Shadd relaxed delectably. There 
was more comfort for Wilberforce Shadd in expecting the 
worst than in hoping 
for the best 
Old Mr. Morris 
and young Mr. Cun- 
ningham, his em- 


ploy ers, took less 
and less notice of the 
clerk who insisted 
upon turning himself 
into a bit of office 
furniture. But that 
same clerk reflected 
on the safety of in- 
conspicuousness, 
and became recon- 
ciled to the thought 
of not getting an in- 
crease in salary if, on 
the other hand, it 


meant not losing his 
iob After a few 
years his very face 
took on a peculiar 
expressiol the look 
of a man forever 
afraid but forever 
telling himself that 
Fate, which alway 
threatened him with 
dire things, was only 
jesting 

His fellowemploy- 
ees liked him, since 
tnere Was nothing 
about him to arouse 
envy or contempt. 
He was kindly and 
considerate by na 
ture, and he had ad 
ditionally cultivated 





a dislike of violent 
emotions. Every 
morning he made it 
a point of greeting 
cordially two of his 
co-workers. One was William Ross, whose father had 
worked fifty-twe years for old Mr. Morris’ father, and then, 
according to the office legend, had died of a broken heart 
after Mr. Morris the First died of pneumonia. William him- 
elf was so old that he was utterly useless. He received 
eighteen dollars a week, ostensibly for keeping people from 
committing suicide by being crushed to a pulp at the bottom 
of the freight-elevator shaft. Of course everybody knew 
this was merely an excuse for giving the old chap regular 
wages without hurting his feelings. To Shadd old Ross 
rave comforting evidence that Morris & Cunningham were 

it addicted to the ruthless dismissal of faithful employees. 

The other habitual friend was James Molloy, who, after 
being a promising lightweight, took the count and became 
a truck-driver for Morris & Cunningham. After five year: 
the firm promoted him by raising him in the social scale. 
They made him chief packer and paid him five dollars a 
week more, but he got one hundred dollars a week more 
work out o: his men, He could lick any two of them. 

The reason why Shadd liked Molloy was that years 
before James had replied to a question: 

“Afraid o’ gett’n’ fired? Aw, hell! Dere’s more jobs 
lookin’ for me than I kin fill in nineteen mont’s and t’ree 
lays, if I tried ‘em out at de rate of six a week. Fergit it!” 
And Wilberforce found pleasure in being brave by proxy. 
ye firm would not summarily discharge him—as William 
Ross and his salary showed. And if it did, there was James 
Molloy to prove that better jobs were waiting for a good 
man to fill at the rate of six a week—-for nineteen months 
and three day: 


mm 


Se SHADD, three months after the fall 
of Liége, was so sick of war news that he took to 
reading the scientific articles in his Sunday newspaper. On 
this Sabbath an eminent professor, of whom Wilberforce 
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had never heard, had consented to be interviewed, and 
thus enabled the newspaper to prove that success could be 
won by anyone who went about it scientifically. 

“A full-grown man’s consciousness of himself has very 
little to do with that same man’s success or failure. It is all 
a matter of his compulsions. He yields and is pushed 
upward or downward, as the case may be. A strong desire 
produces a soul deafness to everything else. The big cap- 
tains of industry, the empire builders, the successful career- 
ists everywhere, all have it. They get what they desire 
because they simply cannot hear arguments, threats, 
entreaties or moans. On the other hand, a given fear begets 
a fixed habit, and that habit drills a hole into the soul reser- 
voir of his dynamic force. 

“A man ceases to be a man when he ceases to have the 
potentiality of success within him. If a failure could diag- 
nose his own case, he could cease being a failure and be- 
come at least a potential success by the simple expedient 




















“No, Wilberforce, Darling, After You've Got Something Laid by You Can be as Independent as You Please" 


of ceasing to do that which made him a failure. But 
few men will acknowledge to themselves that they are fail- 
ures, just as most men deny that they are henpecked when 
it is a fact that all American husbands are henpecked. A 
man whose life is not his own is a failure. Let such a man 
slay the tyrant—his fear of his wife which has engendered 
so many other fears, all of them success destroying! When 
she insists upon a Yes, let him say ‘No’ and stick to No! 

“Fora failure to realize he is a failure, he must ascertain 
the particular fear which made him one, and then deter- 
mine honestly how that fear came to be born. Somebody 
planted the seed—his grandfather, his wife, his only child 
Don’t swat the individual mosquito within reach and think 
you have done away with maiaria. Drain the breeding- 
pool! Don’t fight your one dominating fear. Fight the 
source of all your fears. Be honest with yourself and learn 
who caused your failure. Then be ruthless!” 

Wilberforce Shadd put down the newspaper with an 
unconvinced look. Was this writer right? 

“Be honest with yourself!” he read again. To do this he 
frowned. The frown made him feel aggressive, and that 
made him ruthless toward everybody, and most of all 
toward himself. 

The trouble with him was that same vision of a destitute 
old age which so stupidly benumbs all classes of men to-day. 
Financial fear; that is, the fear of losing his position 
whence came that fear? He did not have it before he mar- 
ried. He did not have it immediately after he married. It 
came after he had been married some years. It came from 
his wife’s constant harping on the need of saving a littk 
every week, in order to have money in order not to fear the 
present or the future. Instead of valor, what came of that 
fear was the fear of everything. 

Wilberforce Shadd saw clearly what had happened. His 
wife was to blame for his failure. His salary had not been 
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raised in five years. The cost of living had gone up, and 
still he had not asked for a raise. And he was doing more 
work too. Half the time he acted as cashier. He had the 
work but not the pay—nor, to be just, the responsibility. 

But how could he cease being afraid of his fear? The fear 
of years would die hard. All American husbands were hen- 
pecked. He had not realized it before. He had done what 
he had because he would not hurt his wife’s feelings. In 
doing so he had become what he was. 

He thought over his life and hers and determinedly went 
back to first causes, until he saw that his failure was due to 
that fixed idea of his that he must not be dismissed because 
he must save something every week. 

By George, hereafter he must not save something every 
week! 

Of course he had to live with Ann Elizabeth. She was 
a good and loving wife. He must not hurt her feelings. 
It would be much better to be fired! He felt like the man 
who committed sui- 
cide rather than run 
the risk of being 
killed in a duel. 
Death—that is, dis- 
missal—offered the 
only solution. 

What would he tell 
his wife? She would 
give him the money 
on the first of the 
month—on the very 
next day. He must 
be ruthless with her! 
The article said so. 
He wasarank failure 
because he was 
afraid, afraid of 
everything and 
everybody. He must 
not be afraid. He 
would ask fora raise. 
The worst that could 
happen was to be re- 
fused. No, they 
might dismiss him! 

He must think 
calmly. There was 
time enough to be 
resolutein. Besides, 
why should asking 
for more salary and 
being refused neces- 
sarily mean that he 
must lose his posi- 
tion? Hewouldsleep 
over it. A man al- 
ways acted more 
wisely after sleeping 
on his perplexities. 

On the next morn- 
ing he decided that 
he was not yet really 
a failure, but that he 
was in danger of be- 
coming one if he did not stop being afraid of everything and 
everybody. He was afraid of losing his job, and yet he had 
money enough in the bank to keep him and his wife two 
years. 

Yes, but not enough to keep her silent two days! Poor 
thing, she worried so! He felt so sorry for her that he for- 
got himself for five minutes. He then decided to ask for the 
raise that same day, provided the opportunity offered. 

He began to think that he ought to make his opportu- 
nity, instead of waiting for one to arrive of its own free will 
and accord. That is why, after breakfast, just before he left 
for the office, he said to his wife: 

ch may have some news for you to-night.” 








He looked so serious, not to say menacing, that her 
face turned gray. 

““Not—not—you'’re not afraid you—they ” she 
stammered. 

“I’ve been afraid too blamed long!” he accused her 
loudly. He regretted he had not said “damned,” like a 
man, instead of “blamed,” like a woman. Therefore, he 
slammed the door as he went out. 

His anger grew as he walked, so that when he took the 
subway at Eighty-sixth Street he did not feel like reading 
the newspaper. From force of habit he glanced at the 
front page. 

“Stocks ScorE GAINS!” he read in one headline. That 
was it! People who gambled, damn ’em! made money, and 
those that worked faithfully got poorer and poorer! 

Yes, but those that gambled were reckless devils. No, 
they simply were brave men, and those who meekly took 
what was given them and said thank you were cowards 
and deserved no better than they got from their employers. 

He would be different! 

And yet Wilberforce Shadd could not help his customary 
shudder in anticipation of his dismissal, as he looked on his 
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; the Little Luster 
Cream Jug Reposed 
One Five-Dotiar Bili 
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Her a Feeting of 
Comfort and Security 


desk for the fatal missive. And then he called himself 
names for being such a coward. He was almost desperate 
when Lipps, the office manager, stoppe d beside him. 

“By gad, I don’t know what we’re coming to!” grunted 
Lipps. ‘‘ Here I’ve got a bill from the butcher that—why, 
it takes a millionaire to afford meat these days.” 

““Yes,”’ agreed Shadd, “it does. I often wonder,” he 
added subtly, “‘how pe ople with small salaries manage.” 

Lipps shot a sharp look at Shadd. Did this person dare 
to dream of being sarcastic? Wilberforce’s heart quailed. 
He made haste to add, conciliatingly jocular: ‘‘ Americans 
eat too much meat. I guess I'll be free from dyspepsia.’ 
And he looked at his chief for permission to live. 

Perhaps Lipps suspected what was going on in Wilber- 
force Shadd’s mind, or perhaps he was thinking of his own 
case. Atalleventshesaid: “‘That’sallright, but I'll tell you 
something, Shadd: A man who has a steady job is lucky 
to keep it. Some of these fellows who are making money 
out of war orders will be digging ditches ‘somewhere near 
Paris’—New Jersey—for a living before many months.” 

“T guess that’s right,” assented W. Shadd. To himself 
he called it a narrow escape. After all, as long as he kept a 
job that enabled him to save something every week he 
wasn’t so badly off. Some men were born to be rich; 
others to be paid by the week. 

On the way home from work that night he met Hen 
Wilkins, an old high school mate and chum. Hen was glad 
to see Wilberforce and W ilberforce was glad to see Hen. 

Wilkins was an animated sapience. Whatever he knew, 
he knew to a certainty, as anyone could teil from his words, 
voice and manner. Even as a boy Hen had that way about 
him, that converted his most casual utterances into reli- 
gious dogmas. There had grown a legend about Hen’s suc- 
cess in life which carried respect with it. Somehow Shadd 
assumed that Hen’s was an unusual mind but, like all unu- 
sual minds, abnormal and therefore not altogether sound or 
safe. Hen, in short, was a success who was not successful. 

Hen did all the talking because he was full of Wall 
Street and had to talk, while Shadd, being full of good 
nature, was willing to listen. While listening to Hen speak 
about Undersea Craft Company, Wilberforce Shadd could 
not help admiring the wonderful optimism of the speaker 
and his admirable confidence in his own judgment. It was 
obvious that Hen could read the future like print. It took 
a good hour of sober second thought to realize that Hen 
was fooling himself. And even then, the realization of it 
made you like Hen all the better, poor chap! 

Wilberforce was still smiling tolerantly at Hen Wilkins’ 
tip as he entered his apartment. His wife turned her left 
cheek toward him as though she dared him not to kiss her 
as all wives do after the third year of matrimony—where- 
upon he kissed her with relish twice, just to show her, as all 
husbands do when they feel guilty. She might be over- 
worrisome, but she could not help it any more than she 
could help her skin’s being as smooth and fresh as a girl’>. 

She broke the silence, saying almost encouragingly: 

“What you grinning at?” 

“‘Oh, something Hen Wilkins was saying to me.” And 
as she looked mildly expectant, he added: “It’s too long to 
tell now. I'll keep it for after supper.” 

“All right; I’ve got the steak on.” 

He washed his face and hands. Then he remembered it 
was Monday night and the first of the month, and that 
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he must deposit her month's savings out of his month's 
wages. That is what made him bitter. Her saving of his 
money had made him a coward and therefore a failure! 

He fished the bank book from under the newspaper lining 
at the bottom of the third bureau drawer. Four bills were 
within. He added the few deposits made since the book 
was last balanced, and found he had $1832.68. 

Then he went into the kitchenette to tell his wife that he 
no longer proposed to be a spineless cactus. He perceived 
the steak. He would prepare her for the blow. 

“It certainly looks fine,”” he told her in a 
congratulatory tone of voice. 

“Yes. I made him change it three time 
before I got it. As long as I’ve got to pay 
war prices for every morsel we eat, I want my 
money's worth.” 

“*I guess they don’t fool you very often,” 
he said admiringly. 

“It’s the same price everywhere 
They’ve got a combination,” 
plained. 

This made him think of the high cost 
of living and therefore of his fear of 
being discharged. And that made him 
think of the article he had read, and how 
he had not asked for the needed raise and 
how she was responsible for his failure 

Thinking of her misdeeds—sowing the 
seed of cowardice in him—made him look 
at her compassionately. Her own eyes 
instantly became fearful. 

“What,” she asked tremulously, “are you hiding from 
me?” 

“Why do you think, my dear,” he said, mildly rebuking, 
“that I must be hiding something from you?” 

“Because you look so guilty.” 

“T was just thinking 

He paused, in order to find some reason that would not 
hurt her feelings. 

“What?” she prompted, pale-faced in advance. 

“Er—of what Wilkins said.”” He smiled as if at the 
recollection, but in reality it was with relief. Ruthlessness 
came harder than he thought. 

“What did he say?” 

““T met him on the car and he got off at my corner. He’ 
got a notion he’s going to make a million.” 

“A million what?” 

“* Dollars.” 

“He's crazy,” said Mrs. Shadd. 

Nebody could do that; only the privileged few—with 
whom she was not on speaking terms. 

“N-no,” murmured Wilberforce charitably “No, I 
wouldn’t say crazy; but like all speculators a little off on 
thatonesubject. You know,thewar = 

“Do you mean in Europe?” 

“Of co Yes, dearie. Well, here’s 
what Hen says to me: ‘Everread Mahan’s 
book on the influence of sea power in hi 
tory?’ ‘No,’ I says. ‘Neither did I,’ he 
says, ‘but I read what a newspaper said 
aboutit. Thedope is 
that whoever controls 
the sea wins the war. 
It’s always been so 
from the earliest 
known wur to the 
present.’”’ 

‘Well, nobody's 
won thewaryet,’’said 
Mrs. Shadd, to show 
she read the news- 
papers. 

“No. ‘Well,’ Hen 
Wilkins says, ‘who's 
got the best navy? 
England! What in 
blazes is the use of 
Germany having a 
crackajack army and 
big artillery if she 
can’t have the sea’ 
None! Now what 
does Germany stand 
to lose in cash if she 
loses the war? Her 
whole wad—thou- 
sands of millions. 
Well, now, listen: You 
can’t make a battle- 
ship in less than two 
or three years. A lit- 
tle submarine can 
sink a big superdread- 
nought. You can 
make submarines for 
$50,000 in sixty days 
and sell ’em for any- 
thing you’ve a mind 


she ex- 
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toask. Anotherthing: You can’t deliver a battleship, ever 
if Uncle Sam gave you permission, because the Briti 

Channel Fleet would put it out of business But you car 
deliver the submarine in any harbor— provided the cas! 
is deposited in New York, U.S. A. I figure that anything 


that canshorten the war is worth a million apiece,’ says He 


‘Now, do you suppose Germany is going to shy at ter 


twenty or a hundred millions to win the war?’ Of course 
finished Wilberforce Shadd with a knowing smik 1 had 
to say ‘No.’” 

“Why did you have to?” asked Mrs. Shadd 

“Wh why, I just wanted to lead him or So Hen 
went « to tell me that the Undersea Craft Company 
had sixty-five submarines off Staten Island, completely 
equipped to the last torpedo, with stores of food, liquid 
oxygen and gasoline to take them to any German port. He 


said the company was capitalized at only $10,000,000, At 
a million per submarine they'd have $65,000,000. That 
equivalent to a dividend of $659 
wanted was one dividend and 
“Why would he quit?” 
“He'd have enough.”” Shadd thought he himself would 
quit in Hen’s place 
“H’'m!” Mrs. Shadd shook her head. She w ild never 
quit, once dividends began 
“Of course if the company took contracts to supply the 
other belligerents and could keep the revenue officers from 
snooping too close, it would stand to make bil 





ns 





Hen says whoever picks up a few shares of Undersea Craft 
Common, which is selling at about a couple of dollars a 
share, and puts it away and forgets he’s got it, will soon 
be swearing to the tax assessor he really isn’t worth a penny 
over nine and a half millions, honest he ain't. So 1 left 
Hen,” finished Wilberforce with a forgiving smile, “sweat 
ing by the bones of his ancestors that he would buy as 


much U. C. Common as he could ca You know that’s a 
curb stock andaman has got tobuyito itright Hen wanted 
me to " He broke off abr iptly. It was quite obvious 


he was not telling the whole truth. It wouldn’t help mat 
ters to have her know that Hen had asked him for a loan to 
enable him to pick up five thousand shares. The worst of it 
was that he had lent Hen two dollars in cash— the price of 
one share 

“Wilberforce Shadd!” said Mrs. Shadd, and pushed 
back her « mpty plate to the middle of the table as thoug! 
she wanted room. “‘ Do you think for one moment that I] 
let you lose all my sa a 

‘“‘Lose your savings?” echoed Shadd rather vacantl; 

“Ves, my saving lf l 


hadn't made you save money 












every time you wanted to 
throw it away 


(Continued on Page 33 


“Look Here, I Want You to Buy Some Stock for Me"’ 
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YUAT do 

/ you think 

they are 

now calling Pancho f 
Villa down in Mexico? 
El Capitan Encan 
tado—no less—The 
Enchanted Captain, 
using the word “‘Cap 
tain’’ in its higher 

Tine 

Huasn’t he come back 

from the very Jaws ol 

death and, by the fire 

of his own genius and 

f 


ree, triumphed over 
the armies of the First 
Chief? He has. Was 
not the First Chief 
backed by the support 
f the United States? 
He was. And did not 
the Barbarians of the | 
North announce, with 
blare of bugle and beat 
ing of drums, that they 
would get Pancho for 
what he did at Colum- 
bus and scatter his 





forces to the winds? 
They did. Yet he is 
there in full view, with 
morethantwenty thou- 
sand men under his 
flag, the virtual master 
of Northern Mexico. 
That is the way the 
Mexicans reason it out 

When one comes to 
examine the facts it 
uppears a remarkable 
achievement for a ban 
dit. What wonder the : a 
pelado holds Villa to be 





How Villa Came Back—By George Pattullo 





granted by the 
so-called Consti- 
tutionalist Gov- 





ts ong “at 
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wie das. 
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‘rnment, excepting 
only the marriage li- 
censes, certificates of 
birth, death, and all 
laws connected with 
the civil status of per- 
SONS. . « « 
‘The revolution 
needing the resource 
of natives and foreigr 
ers alike for the re 
construction of the 
country, we will not b« 
responsible for debts or 
claims made by foreign 
oe ke 

“No foreigner may 
acquire real estate or 
any other property 
hereafter if he has not 
been naturalized as a 
Mexican for twenty- 
five years, and has not 





resided continuously in 
this country during 
that period. , 
All property of foreign- 
ersishereby confiscated 
to the nation. 

*“*It having been 
demonstrated fully 
that the North Amer 
icans have been in the 
greater partresponsible 
for our internal strife, 
which they have beer 
fostering, as is proved 
by the unjustified and 
continued presence o1 


our soil of their troops, 
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omething more than 
man! What wonder 
that he looms almost supernatural to the ignorant peons! 
He is the one great hero they have, and when the chance 
comes they follow him. They are rallying to him by the 
thousands. Whoever fights Villa now, fights the very 
pirit of Mexico. 

Of course we don’t want to believe that; we would 
rather consider him a picturesque outlaw, who can be 
eliminated without our mixing in it. But there is nobody 
in Mexico capable of the trick. His strength grows pro- 
digiously. There is no faction that can contend against him. 

And yet there can never be peace in that harried land 
until Villa is suppressed. Two agents, and two only, are 
capable of accomplishing the feat— death and the American 
Army. 

There has been a persistent effort to minimize his recent 
successes. The motives are obvious: The Carrancistas 
have to do that to keep up their bluff at authority, and we 
prefer to shut our eyes lest it become our duty to go after 
Pancho. It may be that this course will be impossible for 
us to sustain ere this article appears, and we shall be 
driventoact. Thebulk of our people don’t want that; buta 
situation understeod loses much of its danger, and it would 
be well to face the real facts. 


The idol of the Mexican Masses 


FTNHESE are that Viila is again a formidable menace. His 
various commands'will total close to twenty-five thou- 
ind men. The Mexicans won't fight him.’ It is true that 
their jefes can lead them into action against the bandit, but 
they go half-heartedly; and the first decent chance they get 
“Viva Villa!” and they bang away at their own officers 
and go over joyously to Pancho. Witness what occurred 
in Chihuahua City on September sixteenth, 
He is the only great military leader they have and the 
And, to give the devil his due, he is 
patriot, whatever we may think of his 


idol of the masses 
their only real 
methods. 

Since September first Villa has acquired mastery of hun- 
dreds of miles of railroads and scores of towns; he has 
aptured fifty per cent of the rolling stock of Northern 
Mexico and holds whatever territory he desires. The ban- 
dit could have Juarez any day he wanted it, so far as 
Carrancista opposition is concerned; but he prefers not to 
take chances so close to the American forces at El Paso. 
Jimenez, Parral, San Andres, Chihuahua City—he takes 


Villa is the Only Great Military Leader They Have aad the Idoi of the Masses 


them as he needs them, evacuating when he wishes to trap 
another enemy force. Perhaps by the time this is published 
he will have Torreon, too, with its rich stores of cotton and 
wheat and corn. 

And now he has proclaimed his mission. It is to drive 
out the army the Barbarians of the North maintain on 
Mexican soil. He has summoned Mexico to rise and sweep 
them from the face of the earth. 

It isa trump card to play. The average native hates the 
gringo worse than a Chinaman, and Pancho can get ten 
willing volunteers to fight the United States where one 
would respond for service against his own breed. 

As a declaration of the ideas that animate him, his 
manifesto to the people of Chihuahua, issued from San 
Andres the second week in December, is interesting. Here 
are a few of its gems: 

“Our beloved country has reached one of those solemn 

‘moments in which, in order to oppose ourselves to the 
unjustified invasion of our eternal enemies, the Barbarians 
of the North, we should be united. We have had since last 
March an American Army, commanded by Pershing, in the 
Galeana district, constructing cement roads from the other 
side of the Rio Bravo to the San Buenaventura Valley, 
which has become, for the present, the base of operations 
for the abhorred Yankee. This has been done with the 
patient consent of the so-called Constitutionalist Govern- 
ment, which would like to build ammunition factories to 
continue the destruction of Mexicans with bloodshed, to 
make it easier for its leaders and allies to enter the interior. 

“It is, therefore, a great and arduous task we must fulfill 
as Mexicans. 1 summon you to take up arms to overthrow 
the most immoral government we have ever had. . . . 

“Without hope of seeing a change of conduct in the 
present rulers of this country, I have the honor of stating 
to the Mexican people that from this date on I will have 
my troops enter in the most active way possible, and will 
start military operations to overthrow the traitors and 
to put at the head of the government any citizen who, by 
his recognized integrity and civic virtues, can put Mexico 
among the free and cultured peoples, a place legitimately 
a 

“No military nor armed citizen may be nominated for 
President, because the army has its own definite uses. 
There are no exceptions to this rule. . 


“Since the date of this document, the revolutionary 
army declares void all the concessions, privileges, etc., 


all North American 
are declared incapable 
of acquiring any prop- 
erty, as well as Chinese. . . . All railroad lines, with all 
their stock, are hereby confiscated for the use of the nation. 
Foreign companies which claim rights of property in the 
railroads will not be considered. Mining propertie 
of the country, which are owned by foreigners, will be 
confiscated also for the use of the nation. 

“To stimulate the Mexican manufacturer and to increase 
industries generally all over the country, all mercantile 
operations with the United States are hereby suspended 
All rail and wire communication will be eighteen mile 
below the international boundary, to enforce this pro 
vision. 

“ All military chiefs are urged to require all male inhab 
itants of their respective territories to take up military 
training, to be prepared for the great struggle with the 
invader. Those who refuse will be declared traitors and 
shot, their property being confiscated.” 


Happenings Since the Columbus Raid 
i ow of which makes it look as though the Enchanted 


Captain was organizing for a real struggle. 

But how did he doit? How did Pancho Villa come back? 

When pressure of other affairs made it expedient to drop 
the bandit off the front page, the newspaper correspondents 
eagerly seized the opportunity afforded by the Carrancistas. 
They buried Villa in fifty-seven lonely and unwept graves 
One day he was shot to avenge a woman. Another, the 
American cavalry had riddled him with bullets. And, of 
course, the Carrancistas used to kill him off every morning 
before breakfast. Whenever they failed to do so you could 
be reasonably sure that their spokesman was sick in bed 

Here is the story of Pancho Villa from the date of the 
Columbus raid, on March ninth, as nearly as it can be 
gathered. It would be presumptuous for me to asse 
that it is flawless. But in my estimation this is as faithfu 
a narrative of his doings as can be obtained from any 
sources outside of Villa himself. 

Let me state at the outset that the American Army 
never actually engaged a force under personal command 
of Villa during his flight. Twice they almost had him when 
he was lying wounded; but they did not know it. The 
Mexicans who gave Pershing’s army trouble were Car- 
rancistas, armed civilians resentful of the presence of 
foreign troops, and small bands of Villistas under Julio 
Acosta and Candelario Cervantes. 
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The chief himself was in hiding, to 
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recover from a dangerous wound. That 
explains his months of inactivity. And 
the Carranza forces made no real effort 
to effect his capture. A large portion 
of the time he was within striking dis- 
tance of them, or actually under their 
noses. 

To understand properly what follows, 
it is necessary to go back to November 
of 1915. Carranza had been recognized 
by the American Government, and per- 
mission had been granted to transport 
five thousand of his troops across 
United States territory for the defense 
of Agua Prieta, on the Arizona line. 
From the moment of that recognition 
Villa was a gone goose; and he knew it. 

He failed dismally in front of Agua 
Prieta and started a retreat, going by 
way of Cananea and Nacosari back to 












the state of Chihuahua. I was over a 
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portion of his trail not long afterward; 

it was strewn with the skeletons of 

horses and mules. Arrived in the capital, he was faced by 
a desperate situation. The Carrancista forces, with the 
material support of the United States to draw on, were 
pressing him hard. Many of his jefes were frightened, 
seeing doom ahead. The people were worn out and starv- 
ing; there was no more fight in them. The country was 
wrung dry. One after another of his captains announced 
that they were through with Villa and hastened to join 
what they felt convinced would now be the winning side. 

Realizing he was up against it, Pancho went out on a 
baleony of the National Palace, in Chihuahua City, one 
day in December, and made a Speec h to the populace It 
was a farewell 

You are sick of me now,” he said You are exhausted 
and miserable. You do not want any more fighting. 1 
leave you. But don’t forget this—the man you hate at 
this moment will be back within nine months. I will never 
desert my country. I have never fought for personal 
enrichment, but for the people. Therefore, I will come 
back. Hear me! I will answer your call in the hour of 
need.” 

He is always picturesque in what he says, and has 
astounding magnetism to drive home his words. The 
people huzzaed and Villa went off to Bustillos, to which 
point he had summoned his forces for disbandment. They 
came from all the surrounding region, nearly eighteen 
thousand men. 

There he released them for a period from his service and 
bade them good-by. They were passionately devoted to 
him; but they had, also, had their fill of fighting and 
privation, and were eager to be gon 


Villa Wounded and in Hiding 


f Ipwnd broke up, but not all of them departed with their 
equipment. Some, operating under powerful chiefs, 
went off as units; but the majority, thus assembled to take 
leave of Villa, laid down their arms. 

He buried in the vicinity of Bustillos twelve thousand 
rifles, eight light cannon, some machine guns, and nearly 
two million round 
of ammunitior 
They would need 


them later, he ex 
plained. Foresig! { 

one of Pancho’ 
most valuable asset 

This equipment 
was cached in sev- 
eral spots, some of it 
being buried near 
Colonia Dublan, 
now the American 
base. Ten heavy 
cannon and several 
caissons were among 
the lot. 

Then he went off 
into his old haunts, 
with some hundreds 
of the faithful, to 
resume the life of a 
bandit. And one 
March day he was 
overcome by a fit of 
rage against the 
Americans for their 
treatment of him and 
headed for the bor- 
der. In the darkest 
hours of the night he 
swooped down or 


Francisco Villa and His Staff 


laid up more trouble for himself than had beset him in his 
entire career. 

Twelve hours after his mad act he repented the impulse 
in bitterness of heart. A presentiment of what it would 
bring down on them assailed Villa. He upbraided Pablo 
Lopez and Candelario Cervantes, his lieutenants 

““Now see what you have done!"’ he cried, with a fine 
disregard of his own leadership in it. “This will bring a 
whole nation on our backs.” 

Lopez merely groaned. He was on a stretcher because 
of bullet wounds in both legs, and had been carried in that 
manner from Palomas. 

They struck into the Sierra Madre, on the border of 
Sonora. Their plan was to go south and fall on Guerrero 
in order to seize the ammunition and supplies of the garri 
son under Cavazos. He had about two hundred men and 
they anticipated no great difficulty. 

Toward the end of March they tackled Guerrero about 
dusk and by dawn held possession of the town. It lies in 
a sort of bowl. Villa was entering the place as conqueror 
when some Carrancistas on one of the surrounding heights 
opened fire unexpectedly. A soft-nosed bullet caught him 
in the right leg below the knee, fracturing the bone in 
three places. 

That is the way he obtained his wound. He was not 
shot by the pursuing American forces; and the stories 
about young Arrieta cracking down on him with a .45, in 
Guerrero, because Pancho had stolen his sister are without 
a shred of truth. Villa doesn’t have to steal women in 
Mexico. 

His followers took him into the house of Sefior Fernando 
Gonzalez, where his leg was dressed. Then they put him 
in a buggy and took him into the Sierra Tarahumar by 
easy stages. There he was concealed by the Indians. 

While he was in hiding, the forces operating under } 
flag split up under various leaders and went off to prey 
where they thought the pickings would be easiest. The 
Carrancistas saw their chance and grasped it. If they 
could announce that Pancho Villa was dead and convines 
the Americans of it, perhaps the expedition would lx 
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Mexico, and there 
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Dodd's Cavatry on the Trail 
— they had gone far the rapid advance of a detac} 
J ment of Dodd's cavalry surprised them. T! wo at 
tendants fled, taking everything be longing to the wounded 
man, and leaving him alone with a horse. Villa was in bad 
plight. The Barbarians of the North were close upon him 
and he might be discovered any minute. In this ex remity 
he turned his horse loose and hid in a cave. From there 
he saw about fifty troopers ride by. They passed within 
ten yards of him He has since asserted that he also wit 
nessed fro I cave an engagement between the American 

t opers a d ne M il 
Villa dared not venture out, lest he be seen and taken 

He remained in the cave three days, without food and 

uffering horribly His leg swelled and turned black 

Mu and Herr lez had left him without water, and 
almost unconscious a considerable portion of the time 
Phen up to the ive, on the third day, came N a 

Fernandez with a stretcher. Some Indians had advised 
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REMEMBERED the big chap with the China- 
I blue eyes and the great mop of tangled fair hair. I 

had seen him one night, a month or so before, at 
Monte Carlo, where he wound up a run against the red 
by snapping the sovereigns off his cuff links. And here, 
in the Casino Pavao, at Funchal, I remarked him in 
almost the identical gesture. He fumbled through all 
his pockets before he found and tossed out upon the 
board a goldpiece, broad and ruddy as his own open-air 
face. Now, as then, I saw him summon his last reserve 
for a final plunge. The coin fell on manque, and 
there he let it lie 

We were in charge of a highly superior banker 
at that table—a mede! banker, a window model 
of a banker, with spade-cut beard, jet brows, 
waxen face, and a perfectly faultless armor of full 
Throughout the evening he had been 
spinning the wheel and shooting the little marble 
along its saucer rim with the detached regularity 
of an automaton. But when this strange token 
dropped shimmering beside him he stood like one 
transfixed, then bent over to stare, and presently 
passed a signal to the fat croupier across from him. 

And both of them stared at the thing, which shone 
like a full moon on thesmooth green pool of the table. 

I was not so sure of the rest. But it seemed to me 
that a sudden flame lighted their professionally in- 
different eyes, that the spark of some swift excite- 
ment leaped between them. I say I could not be 
sure, because I was tiptoe with eagerness myself. 

Nobody else was paying any noticeable attention 
to the big gambler or to his fortunes. A silent 
crowd jostled stiffly about the board, three deep, 
unmindful of the heat, the puddled air, the aching 
blue-white lights—a cosmopolitan crowd, such as 
one finds in the season at a minor crossroads like 
Madeira, where types are varied, if not extreme. 

There was the English invalid contingent, of 
course—the prop and frigid corrective of so many 
subtropical resorts; and the local social element, 
dark, dapper and Portuguese, playing a wary and 
penurious stake; and the casual commercial, chiefly 
Teuton, playing high and stolidly; and the whole 
hodgepodge of chance tourists from the steamers in 
port—South Americans, South Africans, lean and 
yellowish administrators from the West Coast, one 
or two frock-coated Arabs, with the fez, Spaniards 
from Canary, and Hebraic gentlemen from the ends 
of the earth. In short, a Casino crowd, solely intent upon 
the game, and restrained from any common human senti- 
ment like curiosity by its own multiplied strangeness. 

And I rejoiced that this was so; for I desired no compe- 
tition, and I meant to get that big gambler’s big goldpiece, 
one way or another. 

“ Faites vos jou’!’’ The banker had recovered sufficiently 
to make his spin, droning with guttural accent the familiar 
phrase: “ Faites ia 


dress. 


vos jou’, mess’h! 

I suppose every traveler likes to esteem himself rather a 
dab at collecting. How else account for the populations 
that live by the sale and the manufacture of assorted relics? 
I had lugged a bag of ancient coins half round the world, 
and I desperately wanted that particular coin, so large, so 
curious—and genuine-—being offered as a bet. But there 
was something more to my temptation. 

The day had been tinged for me with the charm and 
color of this Old World island town, lying like a flower 
wreath on a mailed breast, with its rioting gardens, its 
twining streets, its grim basalt barriers and savage beaches. 
I felt the lure of authentic adventure in pursuing such a 
memento, a goldpiece possibly historic, stamped with the 
flourish of dead kings. One has the sense at times of spying 
from ambush upon a promise of emprise and some great 
gain. It is the glamour of things, a magic flush on dull and 
sordid fact. It starts up anyhow, at a face, a whisper, a 
strain of music—a stock quotation. True, in the present 
state of a fallen world it often proves counterfeit—and 
expensive, too often. But what of that? One follows still; 
if only for the sake of the story. 

“ Faites vos jou!" advised the banker, who himself pre- 
sided over romantic possibilities at a dollar a throw. 

By the judicious use of an elbow I worked my way 
through the press. There fell the usual interval of suspense 
while the marble circled low. It gave me my chance to 
lean over the shoulder of the big gambler, who sat glower- 
ing and expectant, and to murmur in his ear. 

“I'll take it up for ten pounds,” I offered. 

He nodded, without so much as looking at me; and I 
dropped five American eagles beside his stake. 

‘Rien ne va plus!’ 

But I had already effected my exchange; and I snatched 
away the big goldpiece just as the marble struck, hopped, 
and rattled into a socket. 


LOON 


By John Russell 


ILLUSTRATED Br GEORGE WRIGH 


“Gentlemen, You Been Kidnap’,"* He Was Good Enough to 
Explain, “‘We are Sorry; But it Was of a Necessitate"’ 


“Vint e uno,” announced the banker, surprised into his 
own native tongue; and I caught the unmistakable quiver 
of a live disappointment as his glance crossed mine with the 
flash of a knifeblade. 

The gambler waited until a silver rake had swept away 
his eagles. With a visible effort, then, he braced himself 
against the table and rose. He turned to me, met my 
smirk of triumph with a frown, and plowed out of the 
throng to the natural refuge, the little barroom on the ter- 
race side, where I followed him quite shamelessly. 


aT 


HE hour was early; we had the place to ourselves as 

we pledged each other in the quaint device they call a 
cocktail at the Pavao, 

“You made a good bargain,” he said, setting down his 
glass. “‘There must be at least twenty-five dollars’ worth 
of pure gold in that slug if there’s a penny—let alone its 
curio value.” 

His manner had a rough edge. Anyone who has lost over 
the green cloth knows the spleen it can raise against all 
reason. I was the better pleased next instant when he 
broke through, with a smile of sound good nature: 

“Here’s hoping it brings you better luck than mine.” 

I liked that smile, and the voice, easy and true as a 
bell, and the whole hearty, big-boned cast of him; and I 
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marveled what twist had made a splendid great fellow 
like this, with his arching chest and walking-beam 
breadth of shoulder, the hanger-on at unhealthy gam- 
ing rooms. He was neither old nor young enough to 
be merely foolish. Forty would be about his age, I 
judged; but his eyes were new, like those of a child, and the 
only marks about them were the little sun crinkles of outdoo: 
living. 

“You were willing to sell,’’ I reminded him with a half 
query. 

“Of course!”’ he nodded. ‘‘When the game gets me run- 
ning I’d stake my shoes if I could sell ’em. And ten pounds 
was more than the bank would have paid. All the same, 
you've got a rare piece, cheap.” 

“Just what have I got?” 

**A doubloon—don’t you know? One of those 
queer Portuguese cart wheels. Sink it! Imadesure 
I'd found a lucky at last—anybody would.” 

I echoed that glorious old word: 

“A doubloon?” 

“Aye!” He smiled again. “Pieces of eight 
what? The pirates used to cut throats for ’em.” 

On sudden impulse I risked a small experiment. 

“T’ve no wish to profit by your misfortune,” 
I said. “‘This is evidently very valuable. Call the 
ten pounds a loan.” 

He glanced at the coin as I laid it before him; 
and then, with a widening of pupil, at me. I was 
startled to see him hesitate. 

“No,” hedecided. “‘No. But look here, that’s decent 
of you. I will say it’s downright decent.” 

“Not at all,” I protested virtuously. “It might be 
worth many times what I paid you.” 

“That wouldn’t worry me.” 

But something was worrying him as he frowned down 
at the golden disk. I felt a trouble on the man that bit 
deeper than his losses. He had an odd, abrupt trick of 
passing a hand hard over his brow as if to brush away 
some constant irritation, a gesture at once naive and 
passionate. At such times he looked about him with an 
uneasy air, puzzled and, I could almost say, resentful. 

“You must be very much attached to the thing,” I 
persisted. 

He slid it back to me brusquely, with a jab of his 
forefinger. 

“Thanks. Would you mind putting it out of sight 

We were sitting at one of the small tables that lined 
the side of the little room. It so chanced that I sat fac- 
ing the bar, which was not a proper bar at all but a 
long, low sideboard, whereon an attendant compounded 
drinks. My new friend was at my left and thus failed 
to see what now I saw—a detached head glaring out of 
the wall, sharp and definite as a cameo. I was slow to 
connect this singular phenomenon with a strip of mirror 
over the sideboard and regarded it merely with wonder, 
for the face was very much alive, convulsed and eager. 
Tardily, then, I recognized the jet spadebeard of the 
superior banker, and at the same moment felt a hot 
breath stirring in my back hair. 

“Hello!” I exclaimed, and spun round in time fur- 
ther to recognize a pair of perfect coattails; they were 
just disappearing through the doorway into the salle 
behind me. 

He could not have had ten seconds’ start, but when 
I reached the doorway the fellow had vanished in a 
fringe of bystanders. Another banker, bald-headed and 

not in the least superior, was now in charge at roulette, and 

I noticed that the fat croupier had also been replaced. 

I turned back to the attendant at the bar, a popeyed 
nondescript in a white jacket. 

“Who was that?” I demanded indignantly. ‘Who is 
that man, and what the devil did he mean by blowing down 
the back of my neck?” 

He stared at me, with fluttering lids, chalk-faced—I was 
to appreciate presently what terror rode that obscure soul. 

“‘Ndo compriendo,” he stammered, though I had heard 
hira use good-enough English of a sort in wheedling for 
tips. Impatient at his stupidity and my own jumpy nerves, 
I flung away from him—or, rather, I started to fling and 
was halted there in my tracks. 

Now the contact of a revolver is something that no man 
need be taught toidentify. It is a part of instinctive knowl- 
edge. When a hard blunt nose snuggled suddenly under my 
lowest rib I required no verbal order to make me stand 
quite passive and obedient. So I did stand, while still 
mechanically resisting the furtive, tremulous fingers that 
came stealing round my wrist, trying to force my hand open. 

I was not half so frightened as amazed, and certainly not 
half so frightened as the creature himself. I knew it must 
be the wretched little attendant who was tickling me with 
that revolver, and that he was trying to hold me up for 
something— what it might be I scarcely thought. If he had 
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been respectable in any way, through strength or skill or 
personality, I believe I might have yielded. But to be 
robbed by this miserable hireling, this popeyed dispenser 
of bad cocktails, himself in a state of the most abject funk, 
roused all the stubbornness of which I was capable. As if a 
sheep had assaulted me! 

I suppose I should have allowed myself to be shot inglo- 
riously had not the big gambler discovered what was going 
on. In two steps he was by me, pouched the weapon with a 
fist like a muff, and simply abolished Popeye. 

Easy now!” he warned him. “ Don’t yell!” It was an 
absurd anticlimax to see that bold, bad gunman being 
jammed upright to keep him from falling in a heap. 
*“Reposo yourself, matey, if you know what's good. Be 
quiet—comprendo so much? Nobody’s going to hurt you.” 

Somehow I found myself back at the little table. The 
gambler occupied the chair at my right this time, whence 
he could watch my late enemy, who hung collapsed over 
the bar. Except for these trifling changes, the whole inci- 
dent might have seemed illusion. 

““What was that for?” I managed to ask. 

The gambler answered with a negligence that struck me 
in my condition of mind like an affront: 

“Well, the lad’s of no importance—-don’t you see? He 
had to do what he was told and he wasn’t up to his job 
that’s all. But I thought we'd best keep him in view. No 

ense having him run off to report.” 

“*How true!” I said with a faint attempt at emulation. 
“One concedes the frivolity of having the lad run off to 
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report. After all, he could only confess that he had failed 
to murder me. But suppose i do it?” 
“What complain?” 
“It occurs to me lI might. I’m not vindictive, but I 
really don’t care for pistols with my drinks.” 
Who to?” 
Why, to the manager, I suppose; the maestro the 


man Who holds the gambling concession in this place 

“That's the johnny with the beard. He would be pleased 
to get a complaint from you!” he snorted. “Why, it 
he who gave this poor fool his orders!” 

“Oh!” I said, for lack of more adequate comment. 

“And he, again, is only a lesser devil. And if you should 
call the police, or the military, or anybody, all the way 
up— the governor himself— you'd probably find the same.” 

I regarded him to know whether he was serious. He 
was; and his laconic method of statement had an extraor- 
dinary effect of bitterness. Action had lent him brief relief, 
but the cloud of some fixed discontent dwelt in this 
strong soul. Evenjas 1 watched, its shadow 
scended upon him again. 

“From your account they seem prepared to spare 
no pains in making the visitor feel quite at home 
I observed-——“‘up to the point of inducing him to 
remain permanently. Was there any other object 
in the recent attention to me, do you think?” 

“You've got it in your hand.” 

I unclenched my hand and sat blinking down, 
with some astonishment, at the thing I had held 
throughout and was still holding 
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de- 


the Portuguese 
His smile was grim this time. 


of 


doubloon. 


** Pieces 


eight what? They used to cut 
throats for ’em.” 
“Who wants the thing so badly?” I asked 
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squarely. “‘Who’s after it 
‘Number One,” was his cryptic answer 
“Number One!” I cried. ‘Which Number One?” 
“Do you think I’m trying to mystify you?” he 
returned impatient! had that 
confounded relic only 


‘Look here I've 
ince yesterday my- 
elf. They tried these 
same tricks on me until 
I got tired and wrung 

a little yellow viper’ 

ears for him. Well, 

Number One wants it. 
Number One is the 
cause, the source, the 
trouble maker, for 
whose sake they move 
I’m telling you ever; 
bit he could tell me 
just that: Number 
One.” 

I drewalong breath. 

Adventure— romance? 
The most hardened 
realist must have ad- 
mitted that here was a 
promising lead. From 
the opened windows 
on the terrace came a 
tealthy, sudden rush 

of rain, confusing and 
drowning the fret of 

the sea below. The 
curtains flapped in- 


ward and we had a 
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whiff of the island night, warm and damp, charged with 
the heady scents of lush vegetation. Back in the ballroom 
they were starting a waltz of Waldteufel’s, I think it was, 
some jingly strain that ran with the clink of money on the 
tables. A suitable setting for a wondrous tale; but it was 
borne upon me that if I wished full value for my venture I 
should have to play up now, and play up sharp 

This difficult man was not the kind to unbuckle offhand 
He was hardly what one might call a subjective peddler of 
his wares. He would not care two pins for my thrills, my 
quest of fancy, which to him, in his own heavy obsessior 
must seem the most contemptible trifles 

With studied carelessness I took the doubloon on my 
thumb, flipped it and stuck it in my pocket. 

“No wonder you were so willing to make a trade!"’ I said 
dryly. ‘‘One would say the liabilities outweigh the assets 
As they have now descended to me, it remains to inquire 
whether they were honestly come by.” 

I had caught him fairly out of himself. He sat up as if 
stung, seemed ready to retort, and then yielded with a 
laugh—deep-throated tribute. 

“You want an abstract of title?” 

“‘ My dear sir, I’m frank to say that’s what I wanted from 
the first. 1 remembered you from Monte Carlo, you see.”’ 

With his elbows on the table he 
pressed his hands over his eyes ab 
sently, in that singular mannerism 






























































he had; and when they were clear he sear 1 , 
gauging my significance some alien train of thoug 

“You seem entitled to it,”” he acknowledged 
only by your cheek, you know. Please te " 
asking. I shouldn't care to punct ir head la 
ing me a liar.” 

And this was the way wi As 

11 
[pD° YOU happen to carry ar good 
superstitions about you?” he begs 7 4 i 

my blink of surprise. “No? It’s a pity. Things: be so 
much simpler to a man who's satisfied t t : 
outside himself and his own vision. A streak of fata 
hey? What a comfort! No use kicking about anything 
it’s all been arranged for you. Or astrology, now: T tar 
were in the wrong house, which naturally ac f 
Jemmy Jones being in the wrong pew. What ere 
warm cheer for Jemmy 

“Why are you and I chumming here together on th 


hole-in-a-corner of an island, for instance 
silly ys 


arn between us? 


WIth no ¢ 1 ol 


Likely you'd much rather be some 


where and doing something else —I'm blessed, but | | 
Yet here we are; and both our lives, from a world apart 
have led us up tothis very minute. Now why? Coincid 
maybe. Well, coincidence must be worked a bit thread 
bare explaining things for people 

“Take my own case: | was born in the Riverir { Nev 
South Wales, the back lotssheep country. TI where 
I belong—and look at me! Quite a gap to bridge at 

“My father went out there as a jackaroo, without a 
penny; and before he died he could ride straightaway a 
day across his own paddock Nothing ever tu i 


from his natural destiny, which was raising good she 


and plenty of ’em. In twenty years I don’t suppose he wa 
off the station twice; it suited him. It would have suited 
me too Roving and changing and mucking about ir 
crowds—no; | was fed up with that when he sent me 
uway toschool. After his death | stepped into his piace 
course, and | never had any notion except to carry on as | 
had done before me to the end of my billet. Neve 
notion up to a day about three months ago, when there 
came a cablegram from England. 

“Well, it’s what I say—a man is better off if he has some 
simple and handy system of accounting for life. He goe 
to bed in his own private heaven and he wakes up in the 
general hell. And what's the reason? There isn’t an 
unless you believe in black cats or astral influences the 


curse 


of Shielygh 


or something. 
“That cablegram was to inform me that m 


left another family back home. 


Previous 


them: 


out, 


me 


and 


the stock; the land; the house I was born 
very picture of my mother on the wall —everything 
me, being an encumbrance on the estate 


wasn’t it?”’ 


His voice held the level acerbity ths 


a boy’s eyes has any 


‘Did I fight? 


legitimate. 
acquired in Australia in near half a centur 


Nat 


father had 
Previou , 80 to spear 
urally everything he'd 
belonged to 


in; the 


right to know, 


right to that, at least 


| took my two years’ 


| started t« 
see, I didn't begin to understand what it was had hit 


\W 


and 


yul but 
A fair knoe} 

it no ma 
»—rather! At first you 


ayes as Ové 


I came o1 


with my comb over one eye, regularly scratching af 
trouble. And then | found the only people | ruld 
fight were three elderly gentlewome ho lived to 
gether on a Yorkshire lane in a little cottage covers 
with climbing roses. They were most polite and had 
me in to tea; and we talked about something i 
sale of work in aid of the local church, | thin \ 
that it was rather heroic of them, you knov lhe 
entertainment of anew and unsuspected half brot 
sinister, hey?—must present difficultic t the 


fer a Tiny Quiver of Nestrii, Thin and Clear 


maiden mind. 
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next day and helped 
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miss a glimpse of what 
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“Have you seen the guidebook they sell about the 
treets here,” he asked—‘‘the English Guide to Madeira?” 

I blinked again at the abrupt transition, but his hand 
came away empty. 

“Never mind,” he resumed. “I'll show you something 

ently to surprise you. Meanwhile hark to the family 

cord: 
“It seems my people had inhabited their corner of 
time out of mind. That’s a common thing 
enough, a rural line rooted deep in the soil. But, what 
isn’t so common, they’ve managed somehow to keep the 
precious old ancestral name alive and going—from the 
Ark, perhaps. Yeoman, franklin and squire, as they say, 
there is always a Robert Matcham above ground some- 
Robert Matcham, the descendant of uncounted 
Robert Matchams-——d’ve see? It was my father’s name, 
and when he made his break to Australia the tradition was 
too strong for him: he never changed it—which explains 
how the solicitor came to trace him at last. You'd hardly 
call it a fortunate heirloom; but it’s the only one I’ve got 
for Robert Matcham happens to be 


Yorkshire 


where. 


m) sole inheritance 
my name as well.” 

He seemed to mean it as a sort of introduction, in spite 
of the discomfortable irony of his tone. 

“It’s now three months, as I tell you, since Nemesis or 
whatever you like—began to play 
this scurvy joke on me. It hasn’t quit yet. To what end, 
What's it about? What's it damn well for? Perhaps 
that sounds like whining. Well, it’s only whining for a 
chance to hit back at something or somebody. Wait till 
you've been caught up by the scruff and cuffed blind, as 
I've been, and no place to get your teeth in. Listen now: 

“My one idea was to get a part of what I'd lost, money 
enough to buy a little place of my own away there in the 
bush, the only thing | cared about or knew. I needed a 
stake—not much, just a bit of stake. An easy thing for an 
able-bodied man, you’d say. But could I get it? Well, I’m 
broke again as I sit here—you'll understand why your sug- 
gestion of a loan rather knocked the smoke out of me—and 
what I’ve been through in trying makes a pitiful comedy. 

“There was a syndicate undertook to send me out as 
managing partner on its big station in Victoria. They only 
required a deposit, which I paid; and when I went round 
for the receipt that syndicate had vanished into thin air. I 

ind a place with a wool merchant, who promptly failed. 
'wice | booked for Sydney on my own—missed one boat 
through a train wreck, and the other was libeled at the 
I tried stowing away, and got as far as Havre 
before they threw me off 
‘Gamble? I gambled the way another man gets drunk 
from exasperated craving, knowing the folly of it. Long- 
champ, Enghien, Monte Carlo—you follow my course? 
Once and again I made a winning, but never quite enough; 
and finally Monte Carlo left me flat. You say you saw me 
there? Then you know how flat that was. At Marseilles I 
had to ship for mere bread on a friendly tramp going round 
to Lisbon. 

**Now notice how a man is made to look like a monkey 
on a string. I didn’t even know where that tramp was 
bound till she anchered in the 
Tagus. The same evening I 
got caught in a monarchist riot 


Belial or coincidence 


hey? 


lockhead 


“Basy Now! Don't Yeti! Repose Yourself, Matey, 


on the Rocio, had the clothes torn off me and landed in a 
cell. They released me next morning, with handsome apol- 
ogies and a coat, not so handsome, which they said was 
mine. It wasn’t; mine was gone to rags. But in the lining 
of the one they gave me I found two Portuguese bills, and 
something else: a ticket by the Empreza Nacional steamer 
sailing for Madeira—within the hour! I took it. My 
word! What else was there to do? 

“You'll observe I never was in Madeira before-—never 
meant or wanted to come here; had hardly heard of the isle. 

“T landed yesterday; and perhaps you can guess the 
first thing I did in a place where horses are so plenty and 
so cheap. Man, I was crazy to get a saddle between my 
knees again—me that was raised in a saddle. So I hopped 
aboard the likeliest nag and rode for the open, out the 
coast-——eastward, it seems. Why again should it be east- 
ward? I can’t tell you; but it was the way that offered, 
winding along between the mountains and the sea, where 
the lava rocks prop the sugar terraces, black and green in 
layers, and the blue water below. 

“Well, I rode on for an hour or more until the path led 
me down to the very edge of the tide, where I had rough 
going over a cobbled strand. At a certain place, which I 
need not describe, the girth slipped and I had to dismount 
to tighten it. And now, friend, I've brought you into the 
bit at last; and you can draw your own moral, for it was 
there, standing almost in the wash, as I was ——”’ 

He seemed to hesitate on the phrase. 

“You found the doubloon?”’ I finished for him. 

“Winking up at me from the beach like a yellow eye!” 
he roared, and his big fist crashed upon the table and 
dropped a silence between us. I sat nonplused. 

“Nobody could blame you after that,” I said, at length, 
“for thinking you had alucky. As you tell it, the whole pur- 
pose of your Odyssey was the finding of that pocket piece.” 

I should have laughed—had I not chanced to meet his 
clear blue gaze fixed upon me with deadly candor. 

“Is such your opinion?” he asked. 

“You were certainly justified in backing the thing for all 
you were worth,” I answered lamely. 

“IT see I may have to punch your head after all.”” He 
smiled quietly. “I’ve no skill to show you how it struck 
me; that’s the trouble.” 

He reached into his pocket again and this time brought 
out and flattened carefully before him, with his powerful, 
deliberate hands, a little red-bound pamphlet. “Then let 
me show you what I'd been reading along the way.” 


Iv 


TOOK the pamphlet from him with expectation at low 

ebb. It was the guidebook to Madeira, a product of the 
local printer, I judged, thrown together to catch the coppers 
of the tourist trade. I took it, I say, rather skeptically, and 
glanced down the page to which he had folded; but before I 
had scanned the half a shock went through me. My incre- 
dulity vanished like mist ina wind. For here is what I read: 

As for the dixovery of this lovely Island of Maderia, which 
is indeed a glorious pearl in the sea, it was probable in 1370; 
but not by the Portuguese, which come much later. The first 
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was dixovered by sad accident by a lovely, oldest legend, by an 
Englishman named Robin a4 Machin, Roberto Machim, or 
Robert Matcham. He was brave lover of a too beautiful woman 
to describe, named Anna d’Arfet, his dear love, which he 
could not marry because the enterprise was not recommended 
by the patrons. 

Hizory teaches us these two evaded together to establish in 
France and took shipment with a pilot captain friend named 
Pedro Morales, who was great fighting pilot of Spain. They 
delivered free on board and everything of best description, 
until the ship ran against a storm, which was indeed terrible. 
Many days they blow where the Pilots could not say; and 
after varied assortment of troubles they came against this 
strange shore of Maderia and all wrecked. So perished in 
each other arms this famous love story, which are indeed a sad 
and lovely legend. 

The pilot Pedro Morales exaped and went away to Portugal, 
where he told the King about this Island. So it was dixovered 
again by a navigator for the King, and always the populations 
since named the place Machico, after Robert Matcham and 
Anna d’ Arfet, which died together on the shore. 

I had no least desire left to laugh when I had finished, 
not even to smile at the method of the quaint chronicler 
through whose commercial phrase there penetrated such a 
heroic gusto of sentiment. Again and more subtly, more 
alluringly, I felt the presence of that valid marvel, the 
delightful fantasy of truth, for which no man ever quite 
outgrows the yearning. It was here, under my hand. 

“Where did you get this?” I demanded. 

“Bought it from a hawker on the streets. Everybody 
buys ’em. They tell you the price of hammocks and seats 
in the theater and where to get sugar-cane brandy and 
‘article of native indus’ry.’” 

“But is it true?” 

“Quite true. Do you suppose I wouldn’t go to the mu- 
nicipal library and see? You'll find it in all the history 
books, just as he says there—the local tradition about the 
discovery of Madeira.” 

** And you yourself are Robert Matcham!” I murmured. 

All the excitement was on my side. Except for his single 
outcry, with the vivid flash of color it had lent, he betrayed 
none. “Have you chanced to examine the coin yourself?” 
he asked in his level voice. 

I felt a kind of anger against him, that any chap with 
such a yarn should take such an indifferent way to spin it; 
and presently plucking out the doubloon and holding it 
under the lights, I came to the crowning wonder of all. 

It was a rude bit of coinage, in size and weight consider- 
ably better than a double eagle, of a metal too soft to have 
long withstood the direct friction of the waves. An in- 
crusted discoloration gave me a hint that it must have lain 
well bedded down; the bright scratches told what recent 
battering it had suffered on the rocks. On the reverse I 
made out a coat of arms, almost obliterated; but the ob- 
verse was clearer. It bore a profile head, with the titles of 
Fernando I, King of Portugal, and under that—the date. 

“Thirteen-seventy,” I read; and repeated aloud with a 
gasp: “Thirteen-seventy! Why—that’s the very year!” 

He nodded slowly. 

“Do you realize what this means?” I cried at him. “In 
the same year this piece was minted a man of your own 

name set sail from England and 
was lost on these shores! It might 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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Ready! Action! Camera! 
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the movies? You're 

not serious, Kirk 
surely! It’s too shamefu 
to contemplate! Why do 
you wish to sentence me 
to the lowest rung on the 
dramatic ladder when I've 
been so near the top? If 
my health really demands 
an outdoor life, as the 
medicine men declare, I'll 
get me a job selling orange 
orchards to Eastern tour 
ists or driving an auto 
hearse 3ut the moving 


Jot so lor g as 


pictures? 





f shy eye and tellit toclimb 
a tree!” 

Yes, I said all that, and 
more, less than ten years 
ago; and I meant every 
word of it. The person to 
whom it was addressed was 
Kirkland, manager of the 
Tobosco Stock Company; 
the place was Los Angeles; 
and the time, to be exact, 


was January 5, 1907. = = 











When nowadays you 
see the name of some 


world-famous star aggressively and proudly pro- 
claimed on great twer ty-four-sheet posters as ap- 


pearing in a new film drama, it seems incredible that 


the moving picture should have grown from such 
a contemptible beginning to one of the highest forms of 
dramatic expression—and all in less than a decade! 

To make those remarks of mine doubly absurd, here I 


f+ 


am, sitting down to write of the photo play, not as a carp- 
ing critic, but as a director—and, as things go, a fairly 
successful one. 

The wheel of fortune that brought me to this unique 
position revolved somewhat as follows: 

Four solemn and frowning diagnosticians sat round my 
bed in The Players, in New York, and gravely shook 
their heads, therel y registering “Not a chance!” When 
they left, my domestic manager came to me and said: 


yworth, those ridiculous men have told you 





~ Stanley 
that your final curtain is due to ring down in less than a 
month—but I guess they have never heard of the Arizona 


Desert. We leave to-morrow. 


The Healing Power of the Desert 





S. BARRYWORTH is small and optimistic; but 
optimism in this case was difficult to share—for had 





been condemned to death by four very expensive 


doctors? Manlike, I thought their syndicated wisdom wa 











I will not dwell at length upon this voyage, for it had 
little to do with the story I am about to tell. But I picked 
up immediately and within a year I was apparently as well 
and strong as ever. When we finally landed in Los Angeles 
I had with me about forty canvases, which I immediately 
put on exhibition in a local gallery. Though the critics 
treated me kindly—or charitably—and I made a few sales, 
the result would scarcely have permitted my choosing 
painting as a profession. 

Feeling that I had entirely recovered, I accepted the 
blandishments of a stock company, which flatteringly 
advertised my appearance as a momentous event in local 
dramatic circles. Within six months, however, I abruptly 
learned that I was not yet well enough to devote myself to 
the indoor confinement of the stage, and had about mad 
up my mind to seek employment among the cow-punchers 
back in Arizona when Kirkland called me into his office 
and urged me into a life of dramatic crime. 

I gave my objection to this urge in the first paragraph; 
but Kirkland, with more vision, believed there was a great 
future in motion pictures, and he was not at all impressed 
with my very superior attitude. 

“Don’t get too sniffy, old top,” he said; “it won't be 








Sixty Tons of Water Will Presentiy Come Tearing Down the Stairs and Wash These Merrymakers Into the Sewer 


By ROB WAGNER 


half of my salary when I 
but four times as much 
in the picture company 


to play would at least pe 


id, besides, I almost shared 


future for the film drama. By 


ot consider this im] 


Rough-and-Ready . 


NHE studio was a strange affa 








it 
and they go after the 
big stuff too. This fellow 


Dodds, who wants 


with him, is going to 











le things with canned 
drama; and if you take m) 
udvice y in n and 
grow up with hin 
newest of the ar ¥ 
hame can be tempora 


concealed by sworn secre 
and grease paint 

After all, there eemed 
to be something sporting 
about the adventure; and 
I hinaily agreed to meet 
t chap Dodds, who wa 


he director of a mov ng 





1 found him a quiet, 
modest, gentlemanly fel 


low, and | was very m 


impressed with his serious 
ness and artistic optim 

so, finally, I accepted 
his offer. I was to star 
anonymously in outdo 
pictures, and was secret] 
to receive one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a 
week. This was less than 


was in my dramatic glory, 


as the highest-salaried lead 


However, the rdles I was 


rmit me to live in the open 
Dodds’ hope of a splendid 
occasiona ly working in 
, and daughter as a 
at least live. Ma 


ortant; but we did 
Studio Methods 


a few shacks, an offic: 


a dressing room, and a square platform, without side 


top. The cast was made up 


actors, real and all ged H 


quate to the character of work 


I tures were mostly holdu 





ing, and rodeos. Besides “ 


ing out comics so called 
It was all lowbrow stuff, but pu 
taste of that period. 


of cowboys, Indians, and a 
owever, they were all ac 

the studio was doing, rr 
ps, train robberie 


Westerns,” the y were tur? 


" ntrary to the popular tenderfoot stories of the fict } 


ters, | 
did not think me a sissy | 
aw Bronco-busting is as 


s received cord 





tir 


and generously. The cow 
ecause | could not bu an 


much a matter of special 


g as trap shooting or billiard playing, and the b 


more likely to be correct than the hunch of a mere woman. many years before actors better than you will be cavorting 1 not expect me to risk my neck in any vain four 

Besides, even if I did survive and starve the unwelcome before the camera. Films have already killed melodrama, hing; in fact, I found them much better-mannered and 

colonists in my poor old bellows, what could more kindly than I had been led to believe 

an actor do in the desert? n stories I had read of them. Furthermore 
Here I was, in the fullness of my manhood, they recognized my particular excellence and 

one of the best-known stars of the stage; would watch my dramatic techr t ‘ 

risen in my work from property boy to play- stfulness of children 

ng Shaksperean roles and high comedy; big, But I learned right away that good acting 

and apparently as husky asever. YetI “‘had was not a first requ einr new al , 

it”; and the desert was my only chance of repression, nor quic ibtlety of expre . 
irvival. Actior actior all the time! The ‘ 
Well, I'll say this much for women: Their ‘ li ent or mawkisl ‘ 

hunches make the frowning wisdom of the me italw tempestuou 

male appear like the center of a doughnut. As our ! ere usua t 

The ow! looks wise, but his brains would talr ron the desert, we ha é 

never give him a headache, ‘ The e of a barn, wit f bye 
Besides, who knows as much about a man rowed pictures 1 lon; aca sid 

as his wife? the ground; a e of cha " ‘ j 
When Mrs. Barryworth defied the patho- be la ‘ f the sheriff’s home! 

logical pilots, and took charge of the sinking A volume of Dante Inferno served as a 

ship, she soon had daughter and me bundled Bible, a law | tionar and for 

into a train and headed west. At Nogales we poses less polite ‘ ene ere a 

disembarked; and she immediately set to was neede Sometime he ‘ ‘ ) 

work and chartered a prairie schooner, loaded he ve ‘ e had a set painte: : 

it with provisions, and in three days we had real scene | er. The men were “ hire 

set sail on the great American Desert. She the leg ate wee und, having ed 

had anticipated my starving westheticism by inder its tradit und art il lights, the 

packing along paints, brushes and small did 1 hange their tec! » me ‘ 

canvases; for I was to paint my way across fierce white light of d 

the great, gorgeous wastes of Arizona, until As we had no diffuser ir inte ‘ 

we reached California. Painting had always Tava yeow Fw Tou, ade in strong sunlig which often re 

been my avocation and now I was to indulge The Director and Camera Men Ready to Start the Picture as the People are mn shadow I the actors pointi ‘ 

my soul to its limit Swept Beneath This Bridge V e shad on the ener ‘ ‘ 
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background out of focus in order to 
concentrate on the figures; and the 
film came back with an order to 
retake eighteen scenes and see that 
every nail in the background showed 
plainly. 

However, we managed to put one 
over on the New York office. We 
made Damon and Pythias, but in 
order to fool them we modernized it 
into a hair-pants story; yet we re- 
tained the motive of the classic from 
which it was adapted. 

I do not wish to imply that Dodds 
and I were the only ones who wanted 
to make beautiful pictures. There 
were several men struggling with 
their bosses and the public taste, 
and it is interesting to note that 
those men are at present at the top 
of the heap. The director whose 
first picture cost seventy dollars 
made even those cheap productions 








YORK MOTION PHT Aa (FORMOA 


Thomas Ince Directing a Round Peg Into a Square Hote 


Instead of the painted mountains receding in atmospheric 
perspective through the open door or window, they looked 
like little painted mountains only a few feet away. Even 
when we attempted realism by sticking a eucalyptus 
branch in the ground, like as not it would cast a 
shadow on the sky! 


artistic; but henever really expressed 
himself until he was able to command 
his own money. 

It is fashionable among certain directors to think that 
public taste is so low that it does not pay to address 
pictures to a higher appreciation. Most of the early direc- 
tors believed this; but their estimate was based upon an 





These sets, painted on canvas, would shake like 
aspen leaves every time anybody opened or closed a 
door. An adobe wall or prison tower would suffer 
perpetual seismic disturbances whenever the action 
As we had no windbreaks, cur- 
tains and papers would fly about as though a tornado 
had come tearing through the transom. 

Ve built one set, on the top of a department store 
downtown, which consisted of four “flats,” eight feet 
high, with some tobacco advertisements tacked on the 
wall. This was an interior for a scene in a modern 
Carmen story. 

To the film fans of to-day, used to the magnificent 
sets of the great feature plays, those of the early days 
would seem grotesquely inadequate and funny; yet 
they were most pleasing to the popeyed peasantry of 
that uncultured period. 

[ recall one picture made by a certain studio, which 
was incorrect in almost every conceivable detail. It 
was a Puritan story, in which the costumes ranged 
all the way from the Queen Elizabeth doublet to the 
powdered wig of the eighteenth century. The Puritans 
made the sign of the cross upon entering church, and 
when they were attacked by mounted Sioux Indians 
in war bonnets they staved off the enemy with rifles 
loaded at the breech. 

Of course the least research would have informed 
the director that Massachusetts Indians shaved their 
scalps and had no horses. Even a schoolboy should 
not have made the other blunders. 

Those Western pictures, made in Eastern studios, 
where the cowboys used bangtailed park horses and 


became at all rough. 





English saddles, and the sheriff looked like a New 
England “constibule,” got by east of the Alleghanies 
and in Europe; but out here they were howled at. 
Scenario departments were yet unknown—every director 
writing his own stories. Actors were paid from fifteen to 
thirty dollars a week: and, as can be seen from our stage 
our overhead expenses were very small. 
Under these primitive conditions we began to turn out five 
or six thrillers a month, very few of them costing more 
than four hundred dollars, and some as low as a hundred. 
\ famous director, who, it is said, has spent more than a 
million dollars on one story, told me that the first picture 
he directed cost just seventy dollars, 


equipment, 


The Whetstone of Endeavor 


~ FE queer thing about the terrible stuff we were making 
was that it sold like hot cakes, and our Eastern bosses 
frowned upon further elaboration, expense, or “highbrow” 
pictures 

I may say in beginning that you might have had better 


pictures sooner if even these first directors—that is, some 
had been allowed any expression of their real 
But always back East there were men grouped 
a mahogany table who were interested only in 
they were the absolute arbiters of the 


of them 
artistry. 
rour d 
cumulative nickels; 
tuff we made 

How we struggled and fought against the ignorance and 
inertia of our management! Dodds, for instance, one day 
tried some close-up stuff, only to get a letter from the New 
York office telling him not to repeat this offense. “‘Who 
ever heard of men talking when they were cut off at the 
knees? Show their feet!” At another time we made a 
I the 


whole story where the camera deliberately threw 








ASL OPE COMPANY 


The Crude Construction of the Barty Days of the Movies 


abnormal condition, for a few companies absolutely con- 
trolling the market could give the people anything they 
pleased—and they had to take it. Only an open market 
could really determine what the public wanted; but compe- 
tition in the early days was negligible. 

Among the “ wildcat” and “‘inde- 


January 20,1917 


With the multiplication of companies, which came like 
mushrooms, attendance increased, and for the next five 
years there was a veritable debauch of picture mak- 
ing. Everybody made money, and competition compelled 
spending it. Those were the golden days of the industry. 

Dodds and I disloyally welcomed our new rivals, for we 
felt that competition would force our mahogany bosses to 
new and finer efforts. And, sure enough, we built a magnif- 
icent studio—concrete and steel—the finest, at that time, 
in the land. Then we started to spend money on equip- 
ment and personnel; and, the legitimate stage being in the 
dumps, we were able to corral a few fairly good actors. 

We spent lavishly on everything except stories—sup- 
posed to be of little account. If we had a beautiful he-doll 
and 4 popular baby-doll, all we had to do was to provide a 
bunch of action in order to get a picture. This we did by 
ourselves. Dodds, being a busy person, usually unloaded 
this work upon my fair old back, and thus he was the cause 
of my becoming “one of the most prolific dramatists of the 
twentieth century.”” I wrote sometimes as many as three 
great dramas in a week! Any unusual occurrence would 
serve to hang a story on. I would often film the event and 
write the story afterward. 

Once, while doing some pirate stuff on Santa Cruz 
Island, we learned of the wreck of the Santa Rosa, at 
Point Conception. So Dodds loaded me, with a hero, 
heroine, villain and camera man, into a launch, and told 
me to beat it over and get some pictures. Neither the 
villain nor the camera man could run a gasoline engine 
this was before the day when even the extra man has his 

“motah”; so little Stanley became the engineer of a 
fragile little craft that put to sea on the tail of a 
great storm. It was sixty miles across the raging 
main to the wreck of the coaster, and the only reason 
we ever got there was because of a special Deity who 
looks after fools. We were very frightened, espe- 
cially as our engine went dead about fifteen miles from 
shore and we began to drift toward New Zealand, 
seven thousand miles off our port bow. 


Realistic Hardships of the Sea 


ESIDES my function as navigator and chief en- 

gineer, I had also to work at my trade of dramatist; 
for it was up to me to write a scenario for our wreck, 
picture. This was rather difficult, as I did not know 
whether I should have a hero or heroine with me 
when we made a landing. They were both so ill that 
I feared their prayers for death would be answered. 
The wrenching that those poor children gave their 
plumbing speaks wonders for the human anatomy. 

The camera man also grew very white round the 
gills during those four hours when we drifted help 
lessly in the swell and wind. He lay on his back and 
looked, but said nevera word. But the villain became 
more sinister every minute. He held his stomach, 
but lost his temper. If he ever got ashore! Well, 
the things he promised are too terrible to contemplat« 
but the worst that could have befallen me was to 
have him beat it and leave me villainless just when | 
needed villainy the most. 

Having steered our course since sundown by the 
lights of Point Conception, and later by the fires 
the refugees had built upon the beach, we reached 
our destination at just two A. M. 

It’s queer how everybody’s point of view changed 
in the warmth of those fires and the thrilling stories 

of the folk about them. The camera man had 
back to earth—figuratively as well; the hero and heroine 
were glad to be alive; and even the villain did not want 
to desert his part. 


come 





pendent” companies struggling for 
existence there were a few men of 
vision—more, I think, than we had 
in our dear little Trust; but they 
were unable to market their pictures 
profitably, while we turned out the 
worst pictures imaginable and still 
made money. 

When, along about 1910 or 1911, 
the camera patents which had given 
us our monopoly began to lapse, 
independent companies came into 
the game, and with their competi- 
tion there began the most brilliant 
period of the motion-picture indus- 
try. Competition may be wicked in 
the struggle for the staff of life, but 
for things of the mind and heart it is 
the whetstone of highest endeavor. 

Pretty soon, all over the United 
States, companies sprang up over- 
night; any fellow with a few thou- 
sand dollars could hire a camera 











man, throw up a studio, and start 
taking pictures. 


PHOTO. FROM UNIVERSAL FILM COMPANY 


Pavtowa and Gerard Rehearsing The Dumb Girt of Pertici 
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At sunrise they were still taking off passengers by means 
of a tugboat and life-saving apparatus; so that was our 
chance. The sea had gone down enough to permit a trip 
to the steamer. We made about ten scenes aboard, even 
to the loading of the lovers into the breeches buoy. Then 
we went back to the beach and made a bully one of the 
sweethearts coming ashore, while the villain rushed up and 
cut the cable, so that they went plunging into the sea. 
On this occasion the picture was made only up to the point 
where the villain starts to cut. The rest of it was staged 
six weeks later in the harbor off San Pedro. 

That was one of the best wreck pictures ever done; even 
the story was pretty strong, for had I not put heart—and 
other things—into it? Chances to get scenes like this were 
rare, but we could always build stories round the laying of 
a corner stone or a colored funeral. Is it any wonder we 
never bought scenarios when we could write ’em as we 
went along? To be sure, many of the stories were pretty 
punk, but so great was the public demand that even this 
tremendous outpouring of one-reelers was insufficient. 

The comedies of this 
period had even less 


structure, but they had t! 


e ' punc! that qualit 


to the bourgeois mind is so essential in a picture 
These were the great days of the moving pictur: 


was full and splendid. 


As our work 


was only 


planned, we never quite knew what the immediat 


held for us. 


It is true that art languished and 


Vaguely 
I 
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we were 


simple purveyors of punch; but our stuff was selling 


Selling? 


lars would net the manufacturer twenty thousand « 
And even though the Trust had been broken and 
pendents everywhere were making pictures, we hi 
great plants and were stil 
tum of our equipment and our names 
to make two-reel and three-reel pictures 
started to spend money 


called—we 
extravagant. Some of 
and a half a foot! A 
dollars! Stupendous! 


years we should see product 
seventy-five dollars a foot! 


dollars 


l supreme, because of the m« 


When we 


feat 


and becam« 


our stuff cost as much as 


three-reeler for twelve } 


ions costing close to a 


Why, pictures that cost only a thousand do 
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And to think that in less thar x 





structure than the 
dramas. Atramp,dude, 
burglar, policeman, 
girl, boy, father, 
mother, yap farmer 
Chinaman 
the dramaltis persona of 
nine-tenths of the com- 
ics. Any two or three 
of this cast would start 
out With a Camera man 


and were 


in the morning and, 
without the least idea 
of what the day would 
bring forth, would cut 
didos 


wherever a 


whenever and 


dido sug 
gested itself. 
lhe one motive in 


the live 3 of these alleged 





comedians was to pur- 
sue or to be pursued. 
All the jumpy slapstick 
ing of the first two hun- 
dred feet was a 
prelude to the pursuit 
of the burglar, which, 
starting with a single 
householder, accumu- 
lated like a rolling 
snowball until the whole 
nursemaids, 


mere 


Village 
police, charwomen and 
banker went tearing 


through the streets in 
undignitied 
fashion. If the leading 
pursuer fell, the others, 
instead of running 
round him, piled up on 


his wriggling form like 


the most 


footbal rimm 








Weall laughed ai e 

prightly races; f the pursuing bunch ran into a 
caffolding and spilled the mortar, or blindly ran off the 
end of the dock into the drink, we howled our heads off, 


Low Costs and High Profits 


near us, which but comics 


COMPANY did nothing d 

made arrangements with the fire department to turn in 
all alarms at the studio, sothat in case of a picturesque burn- 
ing they could beat it out and make some foolish scenes. 
So enthusiastically had the neighborhood hook-and-ladder 
company entered into the spirit of the thing that on one 
occasion they loaned all their mbber coats and helmets to, 
the cut-ups; and when an alarm was turned in the actors 
arrived at the burning dwelling fully equipped for their 
comedy, while the firemen |} ) put out the fire with 





nad t 


consequent singeing and dren : 
Another time a telephone call announced that the oil 
fields near Bakersfield were on fire; so there was a chance 








They sent a camera man and 
and made a 


to pull some real diaboli 
a villain over there at 





miles an hour, 


picture of the dreadful man setting fire to a well; which 
act resulted in the burning of the country for miles round. 
These comedies superseded the old camera tricks, 





fie 


wherein the feathers back into the pillow and swim- 
mers popped feet foremost out of the water and landed on 
the springboard. Comics never ran more than five hundred 
feet and sometimes were as short as eighty. They were 
called split reels, and were usually tacked on to some 
drama that was shy the footage necessary to bring it up to 
the standard one thousand feet. Crude and elemental as 
these pictures were, they contained the germ of real com- 
edy —as I shall show later on. The drama lacked story and 








Scenes are No Longer Painted, They are Buiit 


But our little twelve-hundred-dollar pictures were the 
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ARK SAWYER’S 
office door bore the 
word “President”’; 


on the doors of the twins’ 
officesappeared respectively 
the words “ Treasurer’’ and 
“Secretary.” But Mark’s 
title was empty of anything 
except compliment, for 
power had departed from 
him because he was sixty- 
five years old and was the 
father of twin sons who for- 
got that he had created the 
business from nothing but 
energy and ability. 

So Mark, being a loving 
but wise parent, gave each 
of the boys twenty per cent 
of the stock in his company, 
and retained sixty per cent 
for himself—at the same 
time effacing himself from 
active participation in the 
company’s vicissitudes. He 
became, so to speak, an in- 
terested spectator with a 
reserved seat. 

Mark’s last important 
official step had been to in 
crease largely the size and 
capacity of the plant; to 
add new lines of manufac- 
ture; and to accumulate an 
amplitude of indebtedness, P 
perfectly justified by the _ 
eoncern’s condition and wig we 
prospects. SF 
Then he stepped out it 
to give the boysa chance,” 
as he expressed it. 

Luke and Peter, the twins—the Sawyer family showed 
a bias toward Biblical names—took hold with enthusiasm. 

“Dad,” said Luke, “you've worked like a dog all your 
life. Now you sit round and watch us go toit! Just forget 
you have anything to do with this institution, except to 
spend the money it earns.” 

“Sure,” said Peter; “‘and don’t worry. Luke and I have 
grown up in this woodenware game, and if there’s a new 
wrinkle in it that we don’t know, between us we'll start 
out to find it before dinner. Give us a couple of months 
to grab hold and we'll show you the most up-to-date, most 
efficient woodworking plant in the country.” 

The old gentleman's eyes twinkled. 

“No more of the old man’s back-number tactics go, 
eh?” he said. 

‘You know, dad, you’ve been pretty—conservative 
about adopting new ideas.” 

“Once,” said Mark, “there was a kitten that tried to 
teach the old cats a better way to catch mice; but when the 
kitten got its growth it went back to watching the mouse- 
hole just like the rest. That's the way I built up this busi- 
ness—by watching the mouseholes. I grabbed every 
mouse that came in and watched to see that none of ’em 
sneaked away. But this mill belongs to you boys. 
Catch your mice any way you want to—only catch ’em.” 

The old gentleman walked into his office, shut the door, 
put his feet at a comfortable elevation, and lighted his pipe. 
If the prospects of inaction, of becoming an idler rather 
than a pulley, gave him uneasiness he showed no signs of it. 

Peter and Luke laid out their campaign. 

“The main thing to give our attention to now,” said 
Luke, “‘is getting this mill done. We stopped operations in 
January and ought to be able te start again in June.” 

“*Maybe we can shave that a little,” said Peter. 

But they didn’t shave it. June saw the mills still inactive, 
with not days but weeks and possibly months of construc- 
tion ahead. The war had intervened. Labor and materials 
were hard to come by, and their prices gave one something 
to think about with uneasiness. Hitherto day laborers had 
been plentiful at a dollar-seventy-five a day. Now they 
were scarce at two dollars and even two and a quarter. 
Shafting, pulleys and machine work had advanced—not by 
leaps and bounds, but by aéroplane flights. 

“*Pete,”’ said his brother, “the machinery alone is going 
to run thirty thousand dollars over dad’s estimates.” 

“Labor will go five or six thousand.” 

“And, at that, we can't get enough of it.” 

“Dad picked the right minute to get out. This is going 
to be no job for an old man. It’ll take all the energy and 
strength and ideas we've got—and then some!” said Luke 
gloomiiy. 
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“Anyhow, we’ve got money enough to finish up. Thank 
goodness, dad fixed up that matter with the bank!” 

“We've got enough to finish construction,” said Luke, 
who was the financial and office man; “but we'll have just 
about a nickel to start moving on. And how long will it be 
before we get returns? Sixty days. And where will the pay 
roll come from? Tell me that! The pay roll for sixty days 
will be fifteen or sixteen thousand dollars. And supplies 
and material?’”’ He mopped his forehead. 

“Lucky for dad we’re here!”’ said Pete. ‘We'll pull it 
through for him.” 

“Got to,” said Luke. “‘We could start out at our age. 
Thirty-four years hasn’t anything to be afraid of. But 
dad—where’d he be if anything happened?” 

“How much are we going to need?” 

“TI figure about thirty thousand will do the business.” 

“Where’ll we get it?” 

“We'll have to find a bank to take our paper. We ought 
to have little trouble with that. This plant will show a 
value of two hundred and thirty thousand. We've bor- 
rowed fifty thousand so far. That isn’t our limit, by any 
means.” 

The boys’ figures were correct—if everything went 
through as they planned. But things seldom do. Only 
two days later a veneer lathe that was being skidded up 
an incline to the second floor became unmanageable and 
slewed over the edge. It had to be sent back to the factory, 
and repairs and freight amounted to nine hundred dollars. 
Two weeks later the boilers were fired and an attempt was 
made to start the engine to turn over and test out the ma- 
chinery of one department. But the engine failed to start. 
Instead, it sucked over a few buckets of water from the 
boilers, with the result that the cylinder blew up, badly 
scalding the engineer, wrecking the roof of the engine room 
and making necessary the purchase of a new cylinder. Cost 
of the accident, twenty-two hundred dollars. 

The result of these and a multitude of other mishaps, 
large and small, was that the mill, instead of starting up in 
June, was not ready to turn over till the first of October 
and, instead of being paid for by the money from the last 
loan, faced a sheaf of material and machinery bills amount- 
ing to thirteen thousand dollars. 

Then the twins went out to borrow money, applying now 
for fifty thousand dollars instead of the thirty they antici- 
pated. Much to their chagrin and disquiet, the best they 
could do on the notes of the concern was twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars; which left them eighteen thousand dollars 
short of Luke’s estimate of the minimum it was possible 
to commence business on. 

“If she only runs now!” Peter said, in one of the con- 
ferences that were becoming almost hourly affairs—con- 
ferences of two, with the old gentleman in his office, taking 
no worry and supposedly smoking good cigars, with no 
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thought for the morrow. “I 
never saw a new mill start 
up without some sort of 
trouble—but this one’s got 
to!” 

“You figure we ought to 
turn out eight carloads a 
week. That’s about six 
thousand dollars. If a few 
folks come in with the cash 
and take their two per cent 
in fifteen days—why, we'll 
get past. If they don’t 
Luke did not need to finish 
the sentence; in fact, he 
had finished it on a number 
of occasions before. 

“There’s as much chance 
of manufacturing to capac- 
ity the first week or the 
Fie first month as there is of 

{ pouring kerosene on a cake 
of ice and burning it up. If 
I get out a couple of car- 
loads for shipment in ten 
days I'll think I’ve done a 
good job.” 

That first week was diffi- 
cult for the boys. Peter 
lived out in the plant; Luke 
sat in his office and figured, 
but got no pleasure from it, 
and listened to the small 
whistle blow for shutdowns. 
It seemed to him it had got 
the habit and couldn’t stop. 
He wasahigh-strung, fidgety 
individual, and he came to 
hate that whistle with an 
active, virulent hatred. He personified it as the voice of 
a Jeremiah wailing of inevitable ruin. 

And still the old gentleman sat in his office, smoking cigars 
and refraining from worry. Probably his hearing was a 
trifle affected by years, so that the sound of the whistle had 
no tale to tell him. 

“Don’t worry, dad!”’ had been said by each of the twins 
until it had reached the dignity of a creed; so dad was not 
worried—or if he was worrying he never mentioned it to 
the boys. 

But Mother Sawyer was not so easily deceived. 

“‘Ain’t things goin’ all right, Mark?” she asked more 
than once. 

“I’m just fidgitin’ a mite,” said the old gentleman. “I 
hain’t used to this job of loafin’ yet.” 

“Why don’t you buckle in and do somethin’, then?” 

“The truth is, ma, that I’m growin’ old and sort of for- 
getful. And new ways of doin’ things have come up that 
I don’t know nothin’ about; and I’m gen’ally a back 
number.” 

“‘Mark,” said Mother Sawyer severely, “‘be you lettin’ 
them childern run over you?” 

““Now, ma,” said Mark with a twinkle in his old gray 
eyes, ‘“‘them boys is bein’ right kind to me. I hain’t got a 
worry in the world. If you could see the trouble they put 
themselves to so’s to keep me from worryin’ it "ud do your 
heart good.’ 

“Then there’s somethin’ to worry about?” 

“I cale’late the boys is a mite disturbed in their minds. 
Just how much grounds for it they got I don’t know. 
I hain’t allowed to bother my head. But they do a heap 
of discussin’; and I dunno’s I’ve heard one of ’em laugh 
right out for. weeks.” ‘ 

“Pa,” said the old lady, “be you goin’ to let them two 
childern fool away what you worked a lifetime to build up? 
Eh? Hain’t it about time you was takin’ off your coat and 
bucklin’ in?” 

“‘Can’t be done, ma. I’ve taken my step. I stepped out! 
I put it up to the boys to run the mill, and now I can’t 
shove ’em aside, can I? *Twouldn’t be fair.” 

“T s’pose it ’ud be fair to sit by and let them lose every 
cent you got—at your age! Be you hankerin’ for a trip to 
the poorhouse?”’ 

“‘T was there visitin’ the superintendent once, ma; and 
you hain’t no idee how comfortable it is! Each old feller 
gets a plug of tobacco in the mornin’ and don’t have 
nothin’ to do all day but chaw it.” 

“I’m agoin’ to speak to them boys myself.” 

“No, you hain’t, ma,” said the old gentleman gently, 
but in a tone his wife had come to know as accompanying 
stubborn determination. “If the boys ever ask for help 
they'll git it—but I don’t calc’late they'll ask. Till they 
do, things stands as they be.” 
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Mother Sawyer made her disgust apparent by actions, 
but abandoned argument. She was not a woman to waste 
words that might be valuable at a later day. 

From the moment actual manufacturing started, the 
boys faced the problem—not of showing a profit, not of 
producing dividends, but of meeting the bare pay roll. For 
themselves they drew only what was absolutely necessary 
to live; but their father’s weekly salary check was not 
interfered with. Dad mustn’t know. Dad mustn’t worry. 
To hear the boys talk of their father, one would have 
figured him helpless and in his dotage. 

“Poor old dad! Peter, we’ve got to pull it through for 
him. This concern simply can’t bust!” 

“Of course we could look after him and mother; but it 
would break his heart to be dependent. We're doing some 
better. Three cars this week. How’s collections?” 

Luke shook his head. So far, there hadn’t been any such 
thing—no collections; and the pay roll continued inexo- 
rably. Nothing else was met; nothing could be met. Tim- 
ber bills, which were to be met weekly, began to climb. 
Carloads of containers for shipping the product were in the 
storehouse unpaid for, the discount day past, the thirty 
days drawing to a close. Smaller bills for supplies, parts 
and necessities lay accusingly in a drawer, where Luke 
thumbed them over daily, dreading the day when they 
would be past due and creditors would begin making 
uncomfortable inquiries about their money. 

“We've got orders enough. Business is good—if we 
could only ship and get returns. We can’t hope to manu- 
facture at a profit this first month; but we’ve got to get 
our money out of what we do turn out! I checked up the 
bills again to-day. What d’you suppose they amount to? 
And for heaven’s sake, Peter, cut down on buying!” 

“T haven’t bought even a nail that wasn’t necessary. 
But I’ve got to have what I’ve got to have. How much did 
they total?” 

“Counting containers and timber, fourteen thousand 
and odd.” 

“Not such an awful lot,” said Peter hopefully. 

“It wouldn’t be if we didn’t owe seventy-five thousand 
on notes, and if we had a little capital to run on, and if they 
didn’t all come due in a bunch. In another week we'll have 
to scratch gravel to raise the pay roll.” 

And that is about all they did. Bills arrived at the past- 
due stage; dunning letters arrived; the concern brought 
up at a point where its condition, from being merely 
precarious, was one of imminent ruin. 

“There’s something that can be done,” 
Peter. ‘We've got to reach out and pull off some- 
thing. We've got to get money somewhere. Just 
sitting here and manufacturing isn’t going to pull 


us out. We can’t make it fast enough.” P| 
At the expiration of sixty days Luke succeeded e 

in inducing the company from which their timber : 

came to take sixty-day notes for the amount due 

them—notes aggregating upward of ten thousand 

dollars. The container people, to whom an item of 

six thousand dollars was now due, refused tomake * " 


further shipments, and the tone of their letters sug- 
gested an uneasiness that might result in trouble. 
Other smaller creditors grew insistent. 

“What keeps me awake nights,” said Luke, “‘is 
that some little fellow, who has two hundred dol 
lars coming, may get frightened and kick over the 
whole dish, Let somebody start suit and the 
whole hive will be down on us!” 

“ Make another riffle at borrowing some money,” 
suggested Peter. 

Luke had tried and tried again. Money was tight, and 
the statement of the company did not appear to warrant 
the board of any bank in venturing a part of the money 
under their control; but there was nothing for it but to try 
again. He went to the city. 

The board of one of the largest banks listened with cour- 
tesy to his story—and then gave him a mild shock. Any 
shock now, short of the announcement of actual bank- 
ruptcy, would have been mild. 

“Your statement isn’t inviting on its face,” said the 
president, not without kindness. “If you young men were 
known to us, even by reputation, we might, notwithstand- 
ing, be justified in taking a chance on you. Perhaps you 
don’t know it, but to-day more money is loaned on men 
A man of known ability can borrow, on 
nothing, more money than an unknown or suspected man 
can get on gilt-edged collateral. The first thing we look to 
is the moral risk—which includes the business ability of 
the individual under discussion.” 

“But ours is a well-known concern. We've been in 
business forty years and have always discounted our bills.” 

“The concern—but not yourselves. You, as you tell 
me, have been in charge of affairs only a few months. From 
the moment of your taking charge matters seem not to 
have prospered. Mind, I am not saying you are at fault. 
Every act you have performed may have been the act ofa 
competent business man—and it may not. It may have 
been good business for you to arrive at the condition you 
are in. If we knew you we could tell better. But we don’t 
know you. Therefore, in your case the moral risk--the man 
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than on assets! 
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risk—is such an unknown quantity that we must declin« 
to help you out. I’m sorry.” 

Luke tried his persuasive eloquence on two other banks 
in vain and boarded the train for home in discouragement 
but with new matter on hand to reflect upon— namely, that 
he and Peter were negligible quantities in the financial 
world. Bright, up-to-date, able they might be; but they 
were unproved. 

They were not under suspicion—not that exactly—but 
there was no assayers’ report on them. Nobody knew how 
much they ran to the ton—and the gods of finance traded 
few jackknives unsight, unseen. 

He reported to Peter, who took the thing less seriously. 

“Well,” said he, “we've got to show ‘em. But while 
we’re showing "em we've got to save this shop for dad. 
Nobody’ll help us, so we’ve got to help ourselves.” 

“How?” 

“First and foremost, by staving off creditors. That’s 
your job. When a dunning letter comes in it’s up to you to 
dictate a reply that’ll make 'em sorry we don’t owe twice 
as much. Second, we’ve got to economize. Nobody ever 
pared expense down so far that another slice couldn’t be 
hacked off. That’s my job. 

“Third, we’ve got tomanufactureand ship faster. That's 
my job. Fourth, we've got to get our money out of our 
shipments quicker; and that’s your job.” 





















“Pa, be You Goin’ 
to Let Them Two . ' 
Childern Foot Away 
What You Worked a 
Lifetime to Buiitd Up?*’ 


“That’sall good; but what if those 
ple break in with an ultimatum? 

“Comes under head Number One.’ 

“There’s always a time,” the 
market drops from under promises and persuasion.” 

“IT presume the timber folks might shut down on us too 
I never mentioned that before, but it’s a possibility 

“If only we'd gain on it, I care if it 


ontainer peo 


How about that?” 


said Luke when 


wouldn’t wasn’t 


more than a hundred dollars a month. But we don’t. We 
keep up the pay roll; we pay our small incidental bills; but 


we don’t pay off anything—and timber keeps gaining on us.” 

If two young men ever wriggled and twisted, and made 
black appear—if not white—at least a little grayish, to 
stall off financial ruin, Luke and Peter were those two young 
men. It is remarkable how long a business that is actually 
stubbing its toe on the edge of insolvency can stagger along 







before it falls. . . . And still Old Man Sawyer sat behind 
his door, with the ironic title of President on it, and didn’t 
worry —and didn’t know. The boys were saving it for dad! 

And then, on a Tuesday, proving that any day in 
week can be unlucky if pressure is brought to bear, a gen 
tleman from Peoria, Illinois, alighted from th« i and 
walked, with brisk determination, to the office and asked 
for Luke 

“Mr. Sawyer?” said he. “My name’s Judi We 
know each other by letter pretty well.” 

Luke felt suddenly as if he wanted to sit dowr if 
fact, he would have to sit down. It had come at last; { 
this Judkins was none other than the Judkir f the ¢ 
tainer Company, whose letters had grown stronger and 
stronger on the subject of something in the line of imn 
diate cash payments. 

“Sit down, Mr. Judkins,” said Luke, reco; ig W 
astonishment that his voice sounded calm and natural, and 
was not, as he feared, a sort of hysterical screan 

“How’s your father?” said Judkins. “I suppose he’s 
away sowing his wild oats, now that he’s turned thing 
over to you. He and I used to smoke cigars her once 
on a time.” 

“No; dad’s here,” said Luke. “He hasn't taken any 
active part in the business for six months; but— you know 
how it is at his age—he likes to be round and watch what's 
going on. But we don’t let anything worry him or bother 
him. He’s entitled to a good long loaf.” 

“He is that!” said Judkins. “I'll loaf with him before 
I go back; but now to get down to brass tacks it are 
you fellows going to do?” 

“Why,” said Luke, “we're going right along, digging in 
as hard as we can.” 

“Thinking of asking for a receiver?” asked Judki 
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with his eye seeming to Luke to bore into his very brai: 


“Why, no. 
Delays and labor 
“I know. 


five or six thousand dollars 
pull through; but so does every fellow who gets i: 


head. 


Now, not to keep you in suspense, I've talked you 


We're all right. 
L 


But you owe us a whopping bill, and 
other folks, and you've borrowed to your 
favored this concern all I could 


We’ 


, but I can’t 


ve been a litt 


affor 


I know you think 


over with my board of directors, and the conclus 
came to was to send me here to tell you that I had 


“Mr. Barnes is in the office,” 
said the young woman. “ He’ 
got to catch a train and wants t 
know if you can see him.” 
Luke turned to Mr. Judk 
who nodded his head and said h« 
would be glad to wait, for the 
whole afternoon was before hin 
Foreboding weighed on Luke 
mind as he went out, for Mr 
sarnes was president of the lur 
ber company that ipplie tl 
Sawyers with their log ar 
moneys in the total sum ol ar! 
thirteen thousand dolla wer 
due them ome n not 
on open account 
Mr aw ye! sid Mr. Barne 
“we've got to have a how 
aowr M Barne vasted 1 
words in ele preliminarie 
“I just want to notif tha 
we will fu h log the end 
t} weel then if t amour 
due us, above eétace ol e not 
we hold not paid ‘ ha 
hut off o yu ir ip k fo 
receiver, ‘There nothing tod 
cus Our de ) . 
Very vell,”” sid Luke { 4 
i ished to hear |} t ) 
7 isual We'll tr to x Vo 
; don’t give much t gl 
4 Léa “We've given in ilread 
than we nould iid M Ba 
“Good afternoor 
Luke didn’t go back to hi yffice and Mr Jud 
Instead, he walked steadily out into the mill to find Pe 
** Pete,” he said when he found his brothe 
We're busted. Judkins is her Barnes just left. You mig 
as well blow the whistle and send the crew hor We 
done! 
“Hold on a minute!” said Pete I r 
goat. Tell me 
Luke told him with minute detail 
“But we can’t bust,” Peter said stubbo 
dad. We've got to sa tf 


at least half of what you owe me in cash— or to st 
And starting suit mear 


pointment of a receiver.’ 
The stenographer ray 
the door, a diversion that help 
Luke to pull himself together. 
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ave it! [tell you it’s gone now! We'll be in the hands 
of a receiver before to-morrow night.” 

“Poor old dad! We've got to tell him! We've foozled 
his business for him, and we've got to go in and stand 
there, with him looking at us, and tell him. Come on! 
over before I lose my nerve and run away.” 
Mr. Judkins, of the Container Com- 
pany, was forgotten, while the twins, with something of the 
air of schoolboys on their way to make a confession of put- 
ting sulphur in the furnace, rapped on their father’s door. 
“Come in!” called Mark; and they entered. 

The old gentleman sat before his desk, his feet on its 

ratched top, smoking a cigar—and not worrying. 

“Huh!” he said, looking them over with his twinkling 
gray eyes. “What you been up to now?” 

“Dad,” said Luke, his voice breaking, ‘‘ we’re busted.” 

Mark lowered his feet. 

“What? Up-to-date efficiency and all?” 

“Don’t rub it in, dad. We've kept it from you because 
we didn’t want you to worry; but things have gone wrong 
And when we got to manufacturing and 

howing a profit.it was too late. We couldn’t get money, 
and the debts kept climbing; and now Barnes and Judkins 
are going to throw us into bankruptcy.” 

“We don’t care a darn for ourselves,” said Peter 
unsteadily. “It’s you! We've been trying to save it for 
Anyhow’”’--he said this lugubriously—“‘ we’ve kept 
you from worrying about it.” 

” said Mark. “ Bein’ my age, I kind of miss 
some faculties [ used to have. For instance, I can’t see any 
and I can’t hear; and I can’t reason. Sure, you've 
Your intentions was good and 


Let’s get it 
For the moment, 


from the start. 


you, 
“Oh, sure! 


more; 
kept me from worryin’. 
kind : And now what?” 
“Why—nothing, dad. We're goners!’ 
“You can’t think of anythin’ more to do?’ 
“We've done all that can be done. The end of the rope 
slipped through and we can’t grab it again.” 
‘Don’t figger an old feller like me might do 


in this 


omethin’ here emergency?” 

“Nobody but if you think you can, if 
it will give you a bit of comfort to try—why, go 
ahead and do anything you want to.” 

“ Figyver you'd sort of like to have me set in the 


can; 


yame 

looked at Peter and Peter looked at 
There was something about their dad 
Perhaps it was a survival 
of their childhood, when they thought he was the 
wonderful mortal under the sun, 

and believed in him, and depended on 

him with their whole hearts and souls 

us every father should make his sons re- 

gard him. 

“Dad,” said Luke, “if we ever needed 
you I guess this is the time.” 

“All right!” Mark said. “ Judkins is 
here, hain’t he? Thought I see him pass 
my window.” 

“‘He’s waiting for me, in my room.” 

“You boys go out and set on a 
log pile and whittle a spell,” said 
Mark. “I’m goin’ in and chat with 
him.” 

Mark rose and went into the next 

office, There was a new spring in 
his step, a something in his manner 
that was almost eagerness. The bat- 
tle horse was once more scenting the 
fray. 
“Hello, Frank!” he said to Jud- 
‘Glad to see you, even if you 
have come with both barrels loaded 
and a knife in your sleeve.”’ 

“Sorry, Mark; but things didn’t 
look good to us, and the board sent 
me on.” 

“With instructions to get your 
money or spill the beans?” 
about what it amounts to.” 

“Um. . . . Well, ‘et’s get business off 

* minds, and then talk about things 
h? Now here's where you get off. We've 
bought about six hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of stuff from you, first and last, and we've paid 
for it, Owe you along about six thousand now? Eh?” 

x Y es.” 

‘Now then, Frank, my friend, maybe we can fork over 
that that isn’t the 


Luke 
| uke 


that heartened them. 


most 


kins, 


“That's 


at money to-day, and maybe we can’t 
The point is, we don’t want to. The next point 
that we represent a business of sixty thousand a year to 
u—and we'll keep on representing it; for I ain’t busted 
not by a darn’ sight! 

“We need what money we've got, and the fellow that 
holds a gun to my head hain’t goin’ to be popular. Now 
I'll give you a check for what we owe and you can take 
your foot in your hand and hike, or you can take this firm’s 
note for ninety days and stay and visit.” 

“You mean 2 


question 


(Mila ont 
BRacke ty 


“TI mean, if you want our business, give us something 
when we ask for it. We've never asked you for anything. 
Take the note and keep the business, or take the money 
and it’s the last you ever get out of this concern.” 

“T don’t get you, Mark. You're making a lot of talk 
with a capital I in it. Where do you come in? We thought 
you were out of it for good.” 

“Did, eh? Listen, friend—right now I’m the whole bag 
of tricks; and maybe I'll keep on being it.” 

“You've taken charge?” 

“ Perzactly !” 

“Hum! . . . Ah! That changes things some. We 
know you! You assure me it’s safe to take your note?” 

“It’s a chance I'd take, personal, to hold a million dol- 
lars of business in the next ten or twelve years.” 

Judkins considered a minute. 

“Make your note,” he said at last. 
making on you.” 

That afternoon Mark and the boys had a talk. It was 
brief. 

“Do I get the idea?”’ asked Mark. 
take hold till things blows over?” 

“There’s no use,” said Luke; “but we'd like to have 
you try, just so you'll see we’ve done all we could.” 

“I’m the boss?” 


“ay ” 


“It’s a bet I’m 


“You want I should 


“Then,” said Mark, “you kids git you a pack of cards 
and a cribbage board, and git into your office and play that 
pastime till I call you out. That’s your job-—keepin’ out 
from underfoot. Start now. . . . How much stock 
we got?” 

“ About fifteen carloads, packed in the warehouse; but 
a rotten assortment. We can’t ship a car to-day.” 

“How much unpacked?” 

“Probably from fifteen to twenty cars of pins; two or 
three cars of turned stock, and the kilns full of veneer stuff.” 

** And about logs enough 
coming along to run half 


For the Moment, Mr. Judkins 
Was Forgotten, While the Twins 
Rapped on Their Father's Door 


the mill? That's the trouble with assortment, 
hain’t it? Tryin’ to give:a little timber to every 
depariment and gittin’ ho real assortment any- 
wheres?” 

“Yes,” 

“Git your cribbage board.” 

With that Mark stamped out to find the superintendent. 

“Bill,” he said, “I’m the works. Just got hired. Here’s 
what happens: Shut down every department except the 
veneer and dish room. Ram every log that’ll make veneer 
into veneer. Everybody from the other departments packs 
pins. Everybody! Git after it.” 

The result of this eruption was that the warehouse 
began to bulge with the packed product. Twelve veneer 
dish machines ran their full ten hours a day, turning out 
their forty thousand dishes each—building an assortment 
that made shipments possible. All hands packing pins 
turned out a matter of three thousand boxes a day, or two 
carloads. The second day a car went out; and after that 
a car went every day. Meantime Mark went to the bank. 
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“T know you fellows have given me all the money the 
law allows; but I want more. Here’s the idea: I want 
money quick, and returns from shipments mean waiting 
from fifteen to thirty days. 

“Now, then, every time I ship a car I'll fetch you the 
invoice and shipping papers. “You pay me ninety per cent 
of the face for them, reserving the balance. I pay you a 
thirtieth of one per cent for each day that goes before the 
invoice is paid. See?” 

“Tt’s unusual, Mark. 
for? Thought you'd retired!” 

“I’ve retired like a feller with that insomnia thing. Both 
eyes is darned wide open. I’m ringmaster and clown and 
performers in that show right now.” 

“That's different,” said the banker. ‘Guess we can fix 
you up. We were getting fidgety about the boys.” 

This emergency measure gave Mark money to travel on, 
so to speak. His pay roll of fifteen hundred dollars a week 
was taken care of and some four thousand dollars in addi- 
tion was to hand. Of course this was a temporary aid, for 
as soon as the accumulated product was shipped no more 
funds could come in from invoices; but danger, imminent 
danger, was pushed some weeks away. For instance, 
Mr. Barnes, of the lumber company, was paid what he 
demanded, and peace reigned in that quarter. 

Nobody knew better than Mark Sawyer that what he 
was doing was makeshift, and dangerous makeshift, with a 
day of reckoning ahead; but what he must have was time, 
and anything that gave him time gave him a chance. He 
had gotten rid, for the moment, of the two most trouble- 
some creditors, and by his extraordinary inflation of ship- 
ments he was taking care of all current expenses and 
making a little gain. But soon the stock would be shipped 
out; shipments would fal!. If timber failed to come in, in 
sufficient quantities to run the mill, he would inevitably 
find himself losing ground again. 

The task confronting him was: First, toraise alumpsum 
of, say, twenty-five thousand dollars; and, second, to com- 
pel the lumber. company to live up to their contract for 
timber—or to get timber elsewhere. 

“We owe about ninety thousand dollars,” he said to 
himself, *‘and forty of that we hain’t got any business to 
owe. I got to get that back somehow.” 

Then came a letter from Barnes, of the lumber company, 
which gave Mark a good hour of cogitation. The letter was 
a notice that the firm's note for six thousand dollars would 
not be renewed at maturity—and maturity was fourteen 
days distant! 

“That letter means,” he said to himself, ‘“‘that Barnes 
hankers to get into the woodenware business, and this looks 
to him like the time and place. If he can bust us, and then 
bid us in at, let’s say, fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars 
less’n we’re worth, not countin’ goodwill and sichlike, he 
stands to make a nice little wad. If he had this mill, ready 
to run at a cost of somewheres round two hundred thou- 
sand, and his sawmills and his timber—why, I calc’late 
he’d havea perty sweet thing. And that’s what he’s aimin’ 
to bring about.” 

At the end of the third cigar Mark hauled down 
a dusty atlas, containing detailed maps of the 
adjoining townships, and studied it carefully. 

**Thain’t never knifed a man, even when it would 
show a profit—nor I hain’t meddled with his 
schemes, but I guess this here situation sort of 
justifies a change of heart,’ he said. And then 
he called in the boys. 

“How’s cribbage?” he asked. 

““You’re game to take it this way,” said Luke. 
we got to the end?” 

“Well,” said Mark, “a feller with a telescope might see it 
from here, if he was to look through the little end; but sich 
hain’t my habit. . . . Take a look at this map and see 
what kind of business men you are in a pinch.” 

They bent over the map spread out on the desk. 

“Here,” said Mark, “is Barnes’ holdings—all up and 
down the east side of four townships, and stretchin’ most 
across the bottom of two. Over here, shut-off-like, he’s got 
a chunk of two sections. All the rest of it’s timber, some 
cats and dogs, with one good whopping piece and a couple 
of good-sized ones thrown in. See?” 

“Yo.” 

“Well, is there anything in it for us?” 

Luke looked at Peter, who shook his head in a melan- 
choly manner. 

“What's the use, dad?” he said. 

“I was figgerin’ on buyin’ a little stumpage, maybe.” 

“What with?” 

“Some credit, a lot of bluff—and talk that listens like 
real money. Look here! Barnes bought up and put out of 
business Green’s mill, over Dexter-way. He bought Wig- 
gins’ portable mill. Just a year ago he bought up and closed 
down that little chair company over there in Waverly. 
Why? Because he wanted to control all the timber in this 
valley—that’s why! Because he wanted to fix it so’s if 
anybody wanted to sell timber there was just one place to 
sell—and that to him. Right, eh?” 

“Yes,” conceded Peter. 

(Centinued on Page 69) 
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OLID, serious New 
York business men, 
representing maybe 
one hundred million dollars, 
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The Garment Trade Moves Out 





getting together to spend an 
afternoon—playing with 
dynamite! Atleast it looked 
like that in the beginning. 
A great crisis had arisen 
in their affairs. They met 
at an uptown restaurant to 
discuss it and find a solution 
if possible. But before pro- 
ceeding with their talk they 
went into a private room, 
carefully locked the door, 
and made certain that all 
proposals should be passed 
upon by an attorney. 
These gentlemen owned 
or directed most of the big 
establishments in the Fifth- 
Avenue shopping district. 
For years they had been 
developing that district, 
linking it up with street-car 
lines, subways, railroad ter- 
minals and hotels, making 
it a center for choice mer- 
chandise of every kind—dry 
goods, garments, millinery, 
footwear, silks, linens, furs, 
jewels, plate, china, glass, 
musical instruments, an- 
tiques, pictures, books and 
the like—sold in the great 
department stores and in 








the littl specialty shops. 





It had become a shopping 
center, not merely for New 
York but for the nation, a 
retail street second to none 
in the world. And now, al- 
most overnight, it was 
threatened with destruction. 

Another variety of business had been creeping into 
the side streets flanking the Avenue. Huge loft build- 
ings for manufacturing purposes had been run up, and 
as fast as they were finished filled with firms in the 
women’s-garment industry, which came up from streets 
farther south, round Union Square, bringing their thou- 
sands of employees. Every week day, between twelve and 
one o'clock, these garment workers thronged the Avenue 
to get a breath of fresh air during the lunch hour. The 
sidewalks were packed with them and made almost im- 
passable. Shoppers were driven away. Hotels lost their 
lunch business. All that makes Fifth Avenue vanished 
wherever the employees of Potash & Perlmutter swarmed 
during the noon hour—character, color, atmosphere, lei- 
sure, dignity. 

Such congestion had been familiar for years below 
Twenty-third Street, but it had been assumed that it 
would never cross this deadline. Now it was over the line 
and steadily moving north; it had already reached the 
Thirties. Many business men predicted that it would 
sweep on up Fifth Avenue, overwhelming the whole retail 
and residence district, and that nothing on earth could stop 
it. A gloomy outlook! For such an invasion from the East 
Side would wipe out the heart of New York as effectively as 
if it were swept by sixteen-inch shells. 
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What the Committee Has Ac»omplished 


S' ) THESE gentlemen had come together to see what they 
could do to check the invasion. They locked the door 
because it seemed as though something terrible would be 
needed. At that period the problem was new and more or 
less unknown. The method they had in mind was drastic. 
It amounted to a boycott. If employed without due safe- 
guards it might be illegal—in restraint of trade. Before 
going ahead they wanted to be certain that they were 
within the law. 

Most of the Fifth-Avenue merchants bought goods of 
the women’s-garment manufacturers. If they all agreed to 
purchase no goods of business houses that had invaded 
their territory, that would clearly stop the sweep of fac- 
tories northward. 

Moreover, the garment manufacturers were housed in 
new loft buildings erected by speculative builders. The 
speculative builder operates with money borrowed from 
banks, life-insurance companies and other lenders. If the 
banking interests could be brought to refuse further loans 








Every Week Day, Between Twetve and One o'Clock, Shoppers Were Driven Away and the 


Sidewalks Made Aimost Impassable 


By James H. Collins 


on loft buildings in the Fifth-Avenue district another 
check could be put on the invasion. For men of such busi- 
ness influence as met together that day this was quite 
feasible. 

They had two powerful weapons, these Fifth-Avenue 
merchants, a club and a knife, and by using them blindly 
forthwith they might have amply protected their interests. 
But before going ahead on the obvious course they 
appointed a committee to make a thorough study of the 
whole situation; and when this Save New York Com- 
mittee got deep into the situation it was able to deal with 
the difficulties, not by force, but by intelligence, persua- 
sion and public spirit. 

Here are some of the things that have been accomplished 
in six months: 

A canvass showed that about two hundred and twenty 
five manufacturers had invaded the shopping district. 
More than two hundred of these were led to sign agree- 
ments to move out at the expiration of their leases. Some 
have moved already, and fully ninety per cent will move in 
a little more than eighteen months. The influx of other 
manufacturers has been stopped. 

Instead of merely safeguarding Fifth Avenue against 
the intrusion of factories, a g*eat section called the Save 
New York Zone has been set aside for restriction. It 
extends from Thirty-second Street to Fifty-ninth Street, 
south and north, and from Third to Seventh Avenue, east 
and west. In this zone, comprising a hundred and fifty 
city blocks, no factories will be permitted in future. 

Real-estate values have been influenced for the better. 
The invasion of factories lowered values in the retail sec- 
tion, and also in the manufacturing section from which the 
invaders had moved. The northward movement has been 
checked. Factories are being sent back to the south, in 
the districts where they were established before. The bal- 
ance has been restored and realty values have improved in 
both districts. 

As the factories move out, steps are being taken to 
replace them with wholesale concerns and manufacturers’ 
salesrooms, which do not employ thousands of factory 
workers and so cause congestion. Their new location wil! 
give better purchasing facilities to the throngs of out 
of-town buyers who flock to New York every year. 








Best of all, something ha 
been learned about the bus 
ness troubles of Potash & 
Perlmutter. The women’s 
garment trades, « 
understood even in the 
tropolis itself, make up a 
tremendous industry. Mor: 
than one-quarter of all Nev 
York’s manufacturing i 


dustries turns upon the 
cloaks, suits, skirts. waist 

millinery, laces, furs, silks 
underwear and trimmings 


of women’s clothes 


women’s-garment indust: 





employs perhaps a quarter 
million persons, pays wages 
and salaries exceeding two 
million dollars weekly, and 
makes goods worth more 
than half a billion dollars 
yearly. Only eleven states 
in the Union have that 
much total manufacturing 
output. The business of 
Potash & Perlmutter, if 
distributed through the 
West, would double the 
present manufacturing ou 
put of a dozen stats 
Something has also bes 
learned about the haphaz- 
ard real-estate operation 
that have dominated Ne 
York’s growth and cause 


such enormous loss and cor 
gestion. 
New York has the larg 


carelessness and provincial- 





ism of a true metropolis 
Like London, Paris and 
Berlin, it is an aggregation 





| Rem 


of self-satisfied y illages that 
live pretty much to them- 


selves, while growing into each othe The inhabitant 


of Billingsgate, in London, where the fish and the 

cockney accent come from, knows nothing of the West 

End and the fashionable world, and in New York the 
East Sider knows so little about the Central-Park region 
that sightseeing automobiles are actually run there for his 
benefit. In Manhattan a new bridge thrown open or a 
subway system finished takes enough of the population to 


some new section to make a « the size of Indianapolis, 


but the average resident, a mile or two away, will probably 
not be aware that such a community is in existence. 


Putting on the Legal Screws 





HIS provincialism and the lack of a general city plar 

have made New York rich territory for the freebooting 
real-estate operator, who has the town constantly torn up 
with his inchoate improvements 

“This will bea mighty fine town when they get it done 
said a visitor, contemplating New York's building activ 
ties and street excavations 

“Yes,”” agreed the seasoned New Yorker, “but they 
never get it done!” 

Some years ago a new bank building was being erected 
in Union Square, when the city, hunting for a courthouss 
site, contemplated condemning several biock n that 
neighborhood Eventuajly a site was found elsewhere 
But had the project gone through the city would have 
started tearing down that new bank building—an actior 
typical of New York, the gigantic, the expanding ar 
until just lately, the planless. 

The Save New York Committee found that it had lega 
means of forcing Potash & Perlmutter out of the fa 
able shopping district. Money-lending interests saw the 
folly of making more investments in loft buildings whict 
would damage previous investments by lowering real-estat« 
values. The Fifth-Avenue retail concerns were willing t 
enter into an agreement in buying that gave preference 
to manufacturers outside the threatened zone Having 
settled matters from their own point of view, the committes 


called on Potash & Perlmutter to hear what they had tosay 
And Potash & Perlmutter had a good deal to say They 


explained that, far from wanting to invade the Fiftl 
Avenue section, they were more or less helpk Vicetin 
of real-estate speculators, backed up by Dame Fashior 
Brought there partly against their better judgment, 
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PTVHEY used to and how long agoit seems since 

they used to say it!— that the world would never 

- see another world war. They said that the planet, 

being more or less highly civilized with regard to its 

principal geographical! divisions, and in the main peace- 
ubly inclined, would never again send forth armed millions 
» slit the throats of yet other armed millions. That was 
they said back yonder in 1912 and 1913, and in the 

early part of 1914 even. 
But something happened 


ay 


what 


something unforeseen and 
unexpected and unplausible happened. And, at that, the 
tructure of amity between the nations which so carefully 
had built up on treaty and pledge, so shrewdly 
tongued-and-grooved by the promises of Christian states- 
10 beautifully puttied up by the prayers of Christian 
o excellently dovetailed and mortised and rabbeted 
al! at once broke down, span by span; just as it is 
aimed that a fiddler who stations himself in the middle of 
i bridge and plays upon his fiddle a certain note may, if 
nly he keeps up his playing long enough, play down that 
however strong and well-piered it is. 

We still regard the fiddle theory as a fable concocted 
but when that other thing 
we so quickly 
udjusted ourselves to it that at once yesterday’s impossi- 
actuality and to-morrow’s certain 


been 
mer 


ogether 


bridge 


upon a hypothesis of physics; 

poened a thing utterly inconceivable 
bility became to-day’s 
prospect 

This war having begun, they said it could not at the very 
nost last more than afew months; that the countries im- 
mediately concerned could not, any of them, for very long 

vithstand the drains upon them in men and money and 
munitions and misery; that the people at home would rise 
n revolt against the stupid malignity of it, if the men at 
the front did not. 

Only a few war-seasoned elderly men, including one in a 
War Office at London and one in a General Staff at Berlin 
and a Cabinet Chamber at Paris, warned their 
respective people to prepare themselves for a struggle 
hloodier, and more violent and costlier, and possibly more 
prolonged, than any war within the memories of living men. 

At first we couldn’t 
believe that either; none 


one in 
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fodder; until Russia’s countless supply of prime human 
grist for the red hopper of this red mill no longer is count- 
less but countable. 


There is a town in the northern part of the Republic of 
France called Courney. Rather, I should say that once 
upon a time there was such a town. Considered as a town, 
bearing the outward manifestations of a town and nour- 
ishing within it the communal spirit of a town, it ceased to 
exist quite a time back. Nevertheless, it is with that town, 
or with the recent site of it, that this story purports to 
deal. 

There is no particular need of our trying to recreate the 
picture of it as it was before the war began. Before the war 
it was one of a vast number of suchlike drowsy, cozy little 
towns lying, each one of them, in the midst of tilled fat 
acres on the breasts of a pleasant land; a town with the 
gray highroad running through it to form its main street, 
and with farms and orchards and vineyards and garden 
patches round about it; so that in the springtime, when 
the orchard trees bloomed and the grapevines put forth 
their young leaves and the wind blew, it became a little 
island, set in the center of a little, billowy green-and-white 
sea; a town of snug small houses of red brick and gray 
brick, with a priest and a mayor, a schoolhouse and a 
beet-sugar factory, a town well for the gossips and a town 
shrine for the devout. 

Nor is there any especial necessity for us to try to 
describe it as it was after the war had rolled forward and 
back and forward again over it; for then it was trans- 
formed as most of those small towns that lay in the tracks 
of the hostile armies were transformed. It became a ruin, 
a most utter and complete and squalid ruin, filled with 
sights that were affronts to the eye and smells that were 
abominations to the nose. 
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In this place there abode, at the time of which I aim 
to write, a few living creatures. They were human 
beings, but they had ceased to exist after the ordinary 
fashion of human beings in this twentieth century of 
ours. So often, in the first months and the first years of 

the war, had their simple but ample standards been forcibly 
upset that by now almost they had forgotten such standards 
had ever been. 

To them yesterday was a dimming memory, and to- 
morrow a dismal prospect without hope in it of anything 
better. To-day was all and everything to them; each day 
was destiny itself. Just to get through it with breath of 
life in one’s body and rags over one’s hide and a shelter 
above one’s head—that was the first and the last of their 
aim. They lived not because life was worth while any more, 
but because to keep on living is an instinct, and because 
most human beings are so blessed —or, maybe, so cursed 
with a certain adaptability of temperament, a certain inher- 
ent knack of adjustability that they may endureanything 
even the unendurable—if only they have ceased to think 
about the past and to fret about the future. 

And these people in this town had ceased to think. They 
were out of habit with thinking. A long time before, their 
sensibilities had been rocked to sleep by the everlasting 
lullaby of the cannon; their imaginations were wrapped in 
a smoky coma. They lived on without conscious effort, 
without conscious ambition, without 
desire: just as blind worms live under a bank, or slugs in a 
marsh, or protoplasms in a pond. 

Once, twice, three times Courney had been a stepping- 
stone in the swept and garnished pathways of battle. Back 
in September of 1914 the Germans, sweeping southward as 
an irresistible force, took possession of this town, after 
shelling it quite flat with their big guns to drive out the 
defending garrison of French and British. Then, a little 
later, in front of Paris the irresistible force met the immov- 
able body and answered the old, old question of the scien- 
tists; and, as the Germans fell back to dig themselves in 
along the Somme and the Aisne, there was again desperate 
hard fighting here, and many, very many, lives were spent 

in the effort of one side to 
take and retain, and of the 
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other to gain and hold fast, 
the little peaky 
wreckage protruding above 
the stumps of the wasted 
orchard trees. 

Now, though, for a lor 
time things had been quiet 
inCourney. Though placed 
in debatable territory, a 
the campaign 
gard debatable territory, 
had lapsed into an eddy and 
a backwater of 


heaps of 


experts re 


war, be 
coming, so to speak, a void 
and a vacuum 
twisting currents of the 
war. In the core of a tor 
nado there may be 
while about it the vortex 
swirls and twists. If tl 
frequently is true of wind 
storms it occasionally 
true of wars. 

Often tothe right of them 
and to the left of them, 
sometimes far in front 
them, and once in a while 
far back in the rear of them, 
who abode 
Courney heard the distar 
} 


amid the 


caim 


those still 
voices of the big guns; 
their place of habitatio 

by reasons of shifts in the 
war game, was no longer on 
a route of communication 
between separate groups ol 
the same fighting force. It 
a line of 
news ol the 


was not even on 
travel. No 
world beyond their limited 
horizon seeped in to them. 
They did not know 
went the war— who won o 
who lost—and almost they 
had quit desiring to know. 
What does one colony of 
blind worms in a bank care 
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You think this state 
Well, I know that it car 
it coming to pass in the times while yet the war was new; 
while it yet was a shock and an affront to our beliefs; and 
you must remember that now I write of a much later time, 
when the world war has become the world’s custom. 

Also, could you have looked in upon the surviving rem- 
nant of the inhabitants of Courney, you would have had a 
clearer and fuller corroboration of the fact I state, because 
then you would have seen that here in this place lived only 
those who were too old or too feeble to care, or else who 
were too young to understand. 

All tallied, there were not more then than twenty remain- 
ing of two or three hundred who once had been counted 
as the people of this inconsequential village; and of these 
but two were individuals in what ordinarily would 
called the prime of life. 

One of these two was a French petty officer, whose eyes 
had been shot out, and who, having been left behind in the 
first retreat toward Paris, h and had 
stayed behind ever since. The other had likewise been a 
He was a Breton peasant. His disability seemed 
slight enough when he sustained it. A bullet bored across 
the small of his back, missing the spine. But the bullet 
bore with it minute fragments of his uniform coat; and so 
laden with filth had his outer garments become, after weeks 
and months of service in the field, that, with the fragments 
of cloth, germs of tetanus had been carried into his flesh 
also, and lockiaw had followed. 

Being as strong as a bullock, he had weathered the hid- 
eous agonies of his disease; but it left him beset with an 
affliction like a queer sort of palsy, which affected his limbs, 
his tongue, and the nerves and muscles of his face. Con- 

inually he twitched all over. He moved 
spasmodic jerks, and when he sought to speak the sounds 
he uttered came out from his contorted throat in slobbery, 
unintelligible gasps and grunts. He was sane enough, but 
he had the look about him of being an idiot. 


Jesides these two there were three 


f apathy could not come to pass? 
because with my own eyes I saw 


pe 


ad been forgotten, 


soldier. 


by a series of 


or four very aged, 
eir dotage; likewise some 


high-tempered old woman 


very infirm men on the edge of th 
women, including one masterful, 


and a younger woman who wept continuously, with a 
monotonous mewing sound, for a husband who was dead 
in battle and for « fourteen-year-old son who had vanished 
altogether out of her life, and who, for all she knew, was 
The rest were chi 


dead too. ldren—young children, and a 


baby or so, There were no sizable youths whatsoeve r, and 
no girls verging on maidenhood, remaining in this place. 
So this small group was what was left of Courney. Their 
houses being gone and family ties for the most part wiped 
out, they consorted together in a rude communal system 
which a common misery hz 
the 


ad forced upon them. Theirs was 


he cave dweller may h 
their houses were gone; 


primitive socialism that t 
As ] Say, 
they denned in holes where the cellars under the houses 
had been. Time had been when they fled to the shelter of 
these holes as th 


ave 


known in his tribe. 


so 





fighting, swinging northward or sout! 
ward, included Courney in its orbit. 

Afterward they had contrived patchwork roofage to 
keep out the worst of the weather; and now they called 
these underground shelters home, which was an insult t 
the word home 


oO 
Once they had had horse meat to eat 

the flesh of killed cavalry mounts and wagon teams. Now 
pe rforce tney arians, living upon cabbages and 
beets and potatoes which grew half wild in the old garden 


ts 
lé 


were vege 
patches, and on a coarse bran bread made of a flour ground 
by hand out of the g 
harvests formerly had grown. 

The he 
vated these poor crops in a pecking and puny sort of way. 
The children went clothed in ancient rags, which partly 
covered their undevelopeds:and stunted bodies, and pl 
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ain that sprouted in fields where real 





more robust and capable among the adults c 





in the rubbish; and somecimes in their play they delved 
too deep and uncovered grisly and horrible objects. On 
sunny days the blind soldier and the palsied one sat in the 
sunshine, and when it rained they took refuge with the 


others in whichever of the leaky burrows was handiest for 
them to reach. If they walked the B 
in a crippling, zigzag course, for one lacked the eyes to see 


reton towed his mate 





where he went and the other lacked the ability to steer | 
afflicted legs on a direct line. 

The wreckage of rafters and beams and house furnishir 
provided abundant supplies of wood and for By a 
kind of general assent, headship and authority were vested 


jointly in the old tempestuous woman and the blind man, 


fires 


tu 
tu 


for the reasons that she had the strongest body and the 
most resolute will, and he the keenest mind of them a 

So these people lived along, without a priest to give then 
comfort by his preaching; without a physician to mind 


with no set code of laws to be admir 
Existence 
Since freq 


their ailments; 
and none to administer them 


reduced to its raw elementals. 
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“No great number,” answered the old woman; “per- 
haps two companies—perhaps a battalion. And as they 
came nearer to me they looked—they looked so queer!” 

“How? How? What do you mean by queer?” It was 
the blind man seeking to know. 

She dropped her burden of beetroots and threw out her 
hands in a gesture of helplessness. 

“Queer!” she repeated stupidly. “Their clothes now 
their clothes seemed not to fit them. They are such queer- 
lcoking soldiers—-for Frenchmen.” 

“Oh, if only the good God would give me back my eyes 
for one little hour!” cried the blind man impotently. Then, 
in a different voice, ‘What is that?” he said, and swung 
about, facing north. 

{is ears, keener than theirs, as a blind man’s ears are 
apt to be, had caught, above the babble of their excited 
voices, another sound. 

Scuttling, shuffling, half falling, the palsied man, mov- 
ing at the best speed of which he was capable, rounded a 
heap of shattered gray masonry that had once been the 
village church, and made toward the clustered group of 
them. His jaws worked spasmodically. With one flutter- 
ing hand he pointed, over his left shoulder, behind him. 
He strove to speak words, but from his throat issued only 
clicking, slobbery grunts and gasps. 

“What is it now?” demanded the old woman. 

She clutched him, forcing him to a quaking standstill. 
He kept on gurgling and kept on pointing. 

“Soldiers? Are there more soldiers coming?” 

He nodded eagerly. ' 

“From the north?” 

He made signs of assent. 

“Frenchmen?” 

He shook his head until it seemed he would shake it off 
his shoulders. 

“Germans, then? From that way the Germans are 
coming, eh?” 

Again he nodded, making queer movements with his 
hands, the meaning of which they could not interpret. 
Indeed, none there waited to try. With one accord they 
started for the deepest and securest of their burrows—the 
one beneath the battered-down sugar-beet factory. Its 
fallen walls and its shattered roof made a lid, tons heavy 





xvVI 

ARTIN MASTERMAN had but one 
M passion — that was his invalid daugh- 

ter. Power, place and fortune, these 
they were a disease with 
him. For Laurel he would have faced pov- 
erty cheerfully. No man is wholly bad, and Masterman, 
unmoral rather than immoral, hard, cruel, grasping, had 
his soft spot. If any doctor could have convinced him that 
it lay in his power to heal the little girl, and had demanded 
therefor all of Masterman’s fortune, Masterman would have 


given it. 


were not passions 


Laurel dined seldom with her parents—once or twice a 
week at the outside. When she did it was an event, planned 
a couple of days in advance, and Masterman allowed 
nothing to prevent his attending the function. The day 
following the loss of the fateful paper he left Cardigan and 

Hlaisdell at five o'clock to keep his engagement to dine 
at home. What good did it do them to sit and brood? 
The Greenhams were doing the best they could, and the 
Greenhams were the best detectives in the business. If 
the Greenhames couldn't find the girl and young man who 
had procured the paper from Harry Mack—vwell, no one 
could find them. 

“ And if they don't,” Blaisdell had piped, in reply to this 
summing up of the situation by Masterman, “‘ what then?” 

“Then,” said Masterman heavily, “we confess defeat 
and do as thi¢ pair of precious maniacs demand.” 

“That means ruin!” cried Blaisdell. 

“‘And our refusal means the same thing, doesn’t it 

There the argument had ended, to be succeeded by futile 
worryings. There was nothing to be done, except hope that 
the Greenhams would succeed in finding the possessors of 
the paper and wresting it from them. And the Greenhams 
were working as they had never worked before, for Martin 
Masterman had held before the two brothers the promise of 
. reward which would lift them at once into the wealthy 

iss, They were combing the city. The three millionaires 
could do nothing save irritate one another, So Masterman 
went home, 

Kirby dreaded the meeting with Masterman. She had 
pictured him as some all-devouring ogre whose baleful 
glance alone was enough to wither and shrivel ordinary 
humans, Instead, she met a grim-faced old man, deeper- 
lined of face and more burning of eye than anyone she had 
ever met. The events of the day, Kirby could see, were 
telling on him, but she noted the effect merely because she 


9, 


and yards thick, above the cellar of it. In times of fighting 
it had been their safest refuge. So once more they ran to 
hide themselves there. The ragged children scurried on 
ahead like a flight of autumn leaves. The very old men 
and the women followed after the children; and behind all 
the rest, like a rearguard, went the cripple and the old 
woman, steering the blind man between them. 

At the gullet of a little tunnel-like opening leading down 
to the deep basement below, these three halted a brief 
moment; and the palsied man and the woman, looking 
backward, were in time to see a skirmisher in the uniform 
of a French foot soldier cross a narrow vista in the ruins, 
perhaps a hundred yards away, and vanish behind a culm 
of broken masonry. Seen at that distance, he seemed short, 
squatty—almost gnomish. Back in the rear of him some- 
where a bugle sounded a halting, uncertain blast, which 
trailed off suddenly to nothing, as though the bugler might 
be out of breath; and then—pow, pow, pow!—the first 
shots sounded. High overhead a misdirected bullet whis- 
tled with a droning, querulous note. The three tarried no 
longer, but slid down into the mouth of the tunnel. 

Inside the cellar the women and children already were 
stretched close up to the thick stone sides, looking like 
flattened piles of rags against the flagged floor. They had 
taken due care, all of them, to drop down out of line with 
two small openings which once had been windows in the 
south wail of the factory cellar, and which now, with their 
sashes gone, were like square portholes, set at the level of 
the earth. Through these openings came most of the air 
and all of the daylight which reached their subterranean 
retreat. 

The old woman cowered down in an angle of the wall, 
rocking back and forth and hugging her two bony knees 
with her two bony arms; but the maimed soldiers, as 
befitting men who had once been soldiers, took stations 
just beneath the window holes, the one to listen and the 
other to watch for what might befall in the narrow compass 
of space lying immediately in front of them. For a moment 
after they found their places there was silence there in the 
cellar, save for the rustling of bodies and the wheeze of 
forced breathing. Then a woman’s voice was uplifted 
wailingly: “‘Oh, this war! Why should it come back here 
again? Why couldn’t it leave us poor ones alone?” 
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knew the cause. To his wife and to his daughter he seemed 
the same gentle husband and father he had always been, 
for they knew only his soft side. Mrs. Masterman was 
absolutely convinced that her husband had never done a 
wrong thing in his life, but was the victim of jealousy. She 
believed none of the charges made against him. Her faith 
was supreme. 

The dinner passed pleasantly. Masterman, on being 
introduced to ‘‘ Miss Rohan,” had given her one moment 
of fright. On hearing her voice he had raised his eyebrows 
faintly. 

“Your voice is vaguely familiar, Miss Rohan. Have I 
ever heard it before?” 

“Possibly,” said Kirby, with a flash of her teeth, “but 
I do not know where.” 

“My imagination probably,” said Masterman. Then 
he spoke to her of Paris, of Colorado, complimented her on 
her work, asked what sort of portrait she planned to paint 
of Laurel, and other conventional questions. But mostly 
he devoted himself to his little daughter, causing Kirby to 
wonder at the many-sidedness ef human nature. Here was 
a man whose every business action tended to reduce the 
opportunities in life of millions of children. Yet te loved 
his own daughter above everything else. Though in his 
business life he was relentless in pursuit of power to the ex- 
clusion of aught else, yet at home his every smile, his every 
look, his every caress showed that he was as human as 
other fathers. Why, then, this cruelty toward the world? 

She began to understand: Masterman recognized noth- 
ing save family. Community, nation, world, these were 
less than nothing to him! Only his family counted where 
tenderness and generosity were concerned. Like the cave- 
man, he protected his own, cherished them, but with all 
others he was at war. The family was his unit and his 
whole! 

This was the explanation. He had the caveman’'s 
attitude toward the world and, like the caveman, had been 
outgrown by the rest of the world, passed in the race of 
civilization. Kirby told herself that, though the innocent 
suffer with the guilty, it is the greater good that counts. 
So she steeled her heart once more. 
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“Hush, you!” snapped the blinded man in a voice of 
authority. ‘“‘There are men out there fighting for France. 
Hush and listen!” 

A ragged volley, sounding as though it had been fired 
almost over their heads, cut off her lamentation, and she 
hid her face in her hands, bending her body forward to cover 
and shield a baby that was between her knees upon the 
floor. 

From a distance, toward the north, the firing was 
answered. Somewhere close at hand a rapid-fire gun began 
a staccato outburst as the gun crew pumped its belts of 
cartridges into its barrel; but at once this chattering note 
became interrupted, and then it slackened, and then it 
stopped altogether. 

“Idiots! Fools! Imbeciles!” snarled the blind man. 
“They have jammed the magazine! And listen, comrade, 
listen to the rifle fire from over here—half a company firing 
then the other half. Veterans would never fire so. Raw 
recruits with green officers—that’s what they must be. . . . 
And listen! The Germans are no better.” 

Outside, near by, a high-pitched strained voice gave an 
order, and past the window openings soldiers began to 
pass, some shrilly cheering, some singing the song of France, 
the Marseillaise Hymn. Their trunks were not visible. 
From the cellar could be seen only their legs from the knees 
down, with stained leather leggings on each pair of shanks, 
and their feet, in heavy military boots, sliding and slither- 
ing over the cinders and the shards of broken tiling along- 
side the wrecked factory wall. 

Peering upward, trying vainly at his angled range of 
vision to see the bodies of those who passed, the palsied 
man reached out and grasped the arm of his mate in a hard 
grip, uttering meaningless sounds. It was as though he 
sought to tell of some astounding discovery he had just 
made. 

“Yes, yes, brother; I understand,” said the blind man. 
“T cannot see, but I can hear. There is no swing to their 
step, eh? Their feet scuffle inside their boots, eh? Yes, 
yes, I know—they are very weary. They have come far 
to-day to fight these Huns. And how feebly they sing the 
song as they go past us here! They must be very tired 
that is it, eh? But, tired or not, they are Frenchmen, and 
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The meal passed. Laurel, clinging to her 
father’s hand, insisted that he see her birth- 
day book. 

“T’ve fourmore names in it since you saw it 
last, daddy,”’shesaid. ‘*You must see them.” 

He assented, and she sped away to her own room to 
fetch the volume. 

“You are going to give me your best efforts?” queried 
Masterman, while his daughter was away. ‘“‘ Miss Rohan, 
no one, not even her mother, understands my little girl as I 
do. She has the soul of Joan of Are! You have seen her; 
you know she is lovely; there is no doubt of your technical 
skill; you can reproduce her features. But so can a thou 
sand other artists. I obtained your services for two rea- 
sons: One is because you are a fair and just woman. How 
do I know? I am somewhat of a connoisseur, Miss Rohan, 
despite that lying tale about my Botticelli in this morning’s 
Citizen. I can read between the strokes of the brush even 
as one may sometimes read between the lines of a story or 
letter. I saw your portrait of Sefiora Davost, the Spanish 
dancer. That woman is a bad woman, and a woman like 
you,” and he bowed, “ would recognize and despise her in 
spite of her charm and good looks. And yet, in your por- 
trait, while you do not hide the evil that is in her, while 
you bring it out upon the canvas with a soul analysis that 
is almost uncanny, you do nat stop there. You also bring 
out the traits of generosity, of impulsive nobility that are 
in her soul. I read them in your painting, and I admired 
you. For it is not every woman, nor yet every man, that 
an be absolutely fair. And you were, when it was not nec- 
essary, for all the sefiora wanted was a portrait of herself, 
showing her hair, complexion and figure, eyes and teeth. 
But you painted her as the Book of Judgment must have 
her recorded. 

“That is one of the reasons why I want you to paint my 
daughter—because you will accord her her spiritual due. 
The other reason is really part of the first—because you 
have genius. So then, Miss Rohan, you will paint, not the 
daughter of Martin Masterman, but a little girl named 
Laurel. For genius and a sense of fairness mean no com- 
promise with yourself. Other artists have painted Laurel 
they have made a doll of her, because they thought to 
flatter my pride in her. But you will give me her soul on 
canvas, and when she is gone—for she is not here for long, 
Miss Rohan—I shall have my child, not a painted image 
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of her, to look upon.” 




























Kirby, swept away by the man’s emotion, touched him 
on the arm: 

“Oh, Mr. Masterman, if you feel that way about her, I 
think 4 

But a smile, not directed at her, cut short the words 
that would have inevitably caused suspicion. Masterman 
had caught sight of Laurel returning. 

“Here it is, daddy. Here’s the book.” 

They were in Masterman’s library now. Masterman was 
seated in a heavy armchair. Opposite him sat his sad- 
eyed, nervous wife. Laurel drew the book away as her 
father reached for it. 

“Get out your pen first, daddy,” she commanded. She 
looked at Kirby. “I give my own presents to those whose 
names are written here,” she announced proudly. “ But lit- 
tle girls don’t always know what grown-ups want, so daddy 
gets something else for them—always. He never forgets!” 

“You see, Miss 

tohan” — the finan- 
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That a young lady, unattended, should go out at night 
to pay calls was contrary to Mrs. Masterman’s idea of the 
conventions; but artists, especially women artists, even 
when as charming and well-mannered as Miss Rohan, were 
apt to be unconventional. 

But Kirby shook her head. 

“I'd rather play with a certain dear little girl I know 
than do anything else,” she said. 

“Then by all means do what you'd rather do, 
Masterman with a genial smile. 

But the benignity left his eye the moment that Kirby, 
hand in hand with Laurel and followed by Mrs. Master- 
man, left the room. He strode to the table, picked up the 
birthday book which Laurel, with the inconsequence of 
childhood, had left behind her, and carried it into his work- 
room. He placed the book upon a small table upon which 
was already an unfolded letter. The letter was dated 


said 





cier’s smile left his 
daughter to rest on 
Kirby a moment 
“those whom my 
daughter loves must 
pay the price. They 
must be prepared to 
accept the regard of 
Laurel’s father, un- 
welcome though it 
may be.” 

““As if anyone 
isn’t proud to have 
you love them, 
daddy,” exclaimed 
Laurel indignantly. 

There was incre- 
dulity in the whim- 
sical smile which the 
financier turned on 
Kirby 

“When the im- 
portant person feels 
this way I don’t 
suppose it should 
matter about the 
rest of the world,” 
he said. 

Then he opened 
Laurel's 
hand guided his. 
They found the first 
of the names, the 
second, the third 
and the fourth 
Adele Rohan’s. 
Carefully Master- 
man had written 


the book. 





down the names of 





the first three. At 
the name which 
Kirby had written he foun 

** All out of ink,” he sai 
another.” 

He rose and walked into the little workroom which 
adjoined his library. Kirby stared after him, wide-eyed 
with apprehension. ‘Conscience does make cowards of 
us all!” 

Not by the flicker of an eyelash had Masterman shown 
any emotion on seeing the signature of Adele Rohan. It 
ly a coincidence that his pen should have run 
dry at the very moment it devolved upon it to transcribe 
the name of the Western-Parisian artist. It did not mean 
that Masterman knew the chirography of Miss Rohan, 
and, therefore, realized that an impostor was sitting in his 
library. Yet, though it was the merest coincidence, Kirby's 
muscles grew tense, and her brain was suddenly as alert 
as though pricked with needles. But she relaxed at Mas- 
terman’s speedy return. He had another pen in his hand 
and his countenance was alight with that tenderness which 
she knew he reserved for his daughter. 

“*Now for Miss Rohan’s name and birthday,” he laughed. 

He worked sideways into the chair on whose arm Laurel 
was still perched. With her arm about his neck, and her cheek 
close to his, while she watched the operation, he wrote the 
name of Adele Rohan in the little notebook which seemed 
wholly devoted to the uses to which it was being put to- 
night. He closed the little book, placed it in an inside 
pocket, swung Laurel into the air and set her gently on the 
ground. 

“And now to work,” he said. “ Daddy has a hundred 
and one things to do, so shoo-ooh!” 

He waved her from the 
sponded to his mirth. 

“But Miss Rohan must stay with me till bedtime,” she 
said, grasping Kirby by the hand. 

“Miss Rohan may want to read or write letters,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Masterman, “or perhaps she would like to 
call upon some of her friends in the city.” 


ilty with his fountain pen. 
“T’ll have to get 





1 a smile. 


was mere 





room laughingly, and she re- 





“This, Masterman, is a Warrant for Your Arrest"’ 


Denver and was signed by Adele Rohan. Kirby’s belief 
that Masterman and the girl she was impersonating had 
never met had been correct, but she had not thought upon 
the fact that they must have corresponded 

Swiftly Masterman compared the two signatures. He 
did so carefully, although anyone would have been certain 
at a glance that two different hands had penned them. He 
wanted to be quite sure! There was, of course, the possi 
bility that Miss Rohan had dictated this letter, and that 
someone had not only written it but signed it. But there 
was nothing in this note, which was an acceptance of hi 
offer of ten thousand for a portrait of Laurel, and which 
stated that the artist would arrive at about this very 
time, to indicate that it was other than Miss Rohan’s own 
handwriting. 

“Certainly,” said Masterman to himself, “she would not 
commission anyone with so vile a handwriting to write her 
letters for her, eccentrjc though she may be. 
handwriting!” 

Then who was the impostor? Masterman answered 
that question without hesitation. It was Kirby Rowland, 
the young woman who had over the telephone given him 
the command about universal transfers 

Masterman might have conversed with Kirby a year 
without definitely 
so vaguely familiar—that is, without extraneous sugges- 
tion. But that extraneous suggestion had come with sus 
picion. It is oftenso. We meet a person wholooks familiar, 
but we cannot name him. Then he mentions casually that 
he hasn’t been in Philadelphia for seven years. We know 
him! The train of thought leading to recognition has been 
started. 

So it was with Masterman. When he discovered, to his 
own satisfaction at any rate, that the guest in his house- 
hold was not Adele Rohan, but was an impostor, he 
remembered at once the only place where he had ever 
heard her voice before—over the telephone the previous 
day. At first his rage was almost ungovernable. Not quits 


It’s her own 


recognizing that voice which sounded 


certain, or rather not willing to admit |! ert. until 
the two signatures were laid side | side, Ad ex! ted 
that wonderful self-control that had done so 1 ich toward 
placing him where he was. 

His first impulse was to send a servant for K and 
force the truth from her; but he dismissed tl lea 
once. There was a bare possibility that the gue ni 
house was not an impostor. Masterman nev acted at 
impulse when great issues were at stake; he neve cted 
on mere knowledge; he acted on evidence! And he 
wanted all the evidence obtainable. Quite ca 
down before his private telephone and aa | well ¢ 
nected with the superintendent of t elegra ompar 
which Masterman practically owned 

“I want you,” he said, “to find out for me at ifa 
Miss Adele Rohan, ar has left Denver ar », 
find out her destination.”” He gave the addres " va 

‘ M I . 
lette I : : 
answe 
hour.” 

“You = 
Mr. Mastermar 
said the 
tendent « od u 
ly, and Maste 
hung ul } he 
joggled t ‘ 
again aif , { 
mediate rt 

me fhe cted 
with Terence Greer 
ham ind de nande i 
his nmediatle pre 
ence After that he 
called up Cardigar 
and = Blaisde and 
those harassed gen 
tieme I } “di to 
be with I | Or 
as swilt bile 

yuld ‘ her 
I home 

here thev) heen 
pacing ‘ esr 
; v 7 7 " rr 
by a are eur 

Bla if ind 
Gree ved 
air © 1é 
Cardigan afew m 
maa ate ‘ 
t ant ed to su 
7 t to 
smugygied three 
men into Ma 
té ¥ } ur 
witnhou ne else 

pe ng their 
presence. Mast« 
man refused to talk until three men were “se 
Then tersely he told them of his suspicions 

“But why wait for the Denver message?"’ demanded 
Greenham,. “I’ve seen her; I'll know her! Send f er!" 

“But wouldn’t it be a good idea to find out if she r 
is Miss Rohan? It may not be Kirby Rowland 
querading as Adele Rohan, it may have been Adele Rohan 
masquerading as Kirby Rowland. She isn’t alone 
you know, Greenham. If by any chance she real the 
Rohan woman, it will be the Rohan acquaintance am 
whom we must search for this Dixon Grant. Tha 
help, won't it? Of course, if she is rea Kir! Row 
you'll have to stick to her acquaintances in hope of |o« Xv 
Grant. This woman, whatever her real na and 
we'll know that in a little while sn’t alone Kemem be 
that! We've got her; before taking her let 
we cal omoke 

In full control of himself he smoked ir e! 

Blaisdell and Cardigan walked the floor, and Ts 
Greenham tried to ¢« ympute how muct Maste i 
Lop off his pron ised reward if Masterman had 

ceeded where the detective had failed Then the 
tinkled Mastermar stened a moment, ther [ 

‘I want you, Keeler, to a e to Ul ! i 
message for Miss Adele Rohan. It 1 bea e Denve 
date line of a couple of hoursago. Have briet et! 
like this: ‘Come at once.” Sig t ‘Elise 
name that suits your fancy nde At f 

He turned to his companions 

“Well, gentlemen, Keeler has received if Den- 
ver that Miss Adele Rohar it 4 t ind for Ne 
York, this afternoon! Ther | a 
Miss Rohan is wel Denver, and t t 
office of the telegraph company even s« t re 
of her drawing-room. I knew it before, but | ert 
now—the young woman at present playing t ‘ 
with my daughter is not Miss Rohan; she is the woman who 
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“Then bring her in here,” roared Cardigan, “‘and we'll 
make her give it up!" Masterman shook his head. 

“I’ve had the pleasure of conversing with the young lady, 
Cardigan. The girl who’s had the nerve to come up to my 
house when she knew that I’d give a 
fortune to get hold of her is not the kind 
to surrender in a moment. Besides, 

Laurel has taken a fancy to her, and no 
force is to be used on her.” 

Cardigan, fists doubled, glared at 
him. 

“Then what do we do? Beg her to 
hand it back? Why are we here?” 

“No,” said Masterman coldly, “we 
don’t beg her. Nor do we use force. We 
You spoke of incarcerat- 
ing Mack in your Long Island place. 
What's the inatter with taking this 
young woman down there?” 


| come gladly,” 


use restraint. 


“IT suppose she'll 
sneered Cardigan. 

“There are measures, my dear Car- 
digan, that are effective without being 
} It is one of those we shall use.” 
ie unlocked a desk and from a drawer 
he took a small bettle and a roll of 
surgical gauze. 

“T think chloroform will! do the work, 
eh?” He looked at Greenham, and the 
detective took bottle and gauze from 
the financier’s hands. 

“T can useit,’ said Greenham. “Send 


rutal 


for her 
Masterman hesitated a moment. 
“We'll give her a chance first. I'll 
try to reason with her. If I can’t 
this library is sound-proof—we’ll go 
ahead with the chloroform. Then, 
Cardigan, you can carry her out the 
ide entrance; I'l) have a servant tell 
your chauffeur to move down. there. 
Andthen--take her to Bellmere. When 
she wakes up in the morning and finds 
that room— who's 


she’s locked in a 


down at Bellmere 


now, 
"answered Cardi- 
gan. “And he'll keep his mouth shut 
he ind his wife 
Good,” said Masterman. “Well, 
then, when the young lady learns that 
he’s to Bellmere until she surrenders that 
paper—after I've had a litile talk with her, convincing her 
that she'll stay there until she dies of old age if she doesn’t 
surrender it—-I think we'll have no difficulty with her.” 
Blaisdell put his finger on the weak spot in Masterman’s 
kk git 
‘But the men with her—Grant and Mack? Perhapsthey 
What good’ll it do as 
‘ Despite all that’s happened — Mack’s rescue of her and 
all that -I still do not believe that Mack and the girl are in 
league together. In the first place, their demands are so 
ulterly opposed; in the second, I cannot conceive of this 
young woman’s having anything atall todo with Mack. He 
a bleckmailing scoundrel; she, though acting insanely, 
is a lady who would net stoop to use the paper for personal 
protit. Why Mack rescued her I don’t profess to under- 
but that it that he has any understanding 
with her I refuse to believe. And I’m sure that Mack hasn't 
yot the paper, She has it. Why, that’s it!” he exclaimed. 
“She has it, was on the verge of capture— was captured 
and Mack rescued her. He rescued her, thinking that he 
could later obtain it from her, But he was immediately 
locked up, and since his release she’s been in this house. 
Though she was out to-day—shopping, she told my wife 
for 


Only acaretaker, 


remain in 


have the paper? 


t ind, means 


I do not believe she saw Mack. He is out of the game 

the present, at any rate. 
And the other man 

us, Greenham, it 


Grant. From what you have told 
seems certain that he is no friend of 
Mack, although the latter gave him the paper. But he is 
More—he must be her lover. 
‘lo no one else would he have confided the nature of that 
document. To no one else would he have apportioned a 
part in this little play. 

ii this man Grant communicates with me I shall tell 
that unless he surrenders the paper—provided that 
he hasn't ithe will never see her again. Further, if he 
threatens publication I will inform him that when it comes 
Vartin Masterman's time to be destroyed by his enemies 
he will take whatever of those enemies he can along with 
i will tell him that publication means death to me; it 
| death to Miss Rowland. Any more objec- 


| also mean 


a friend of Miss Rowland. 


nem 


him. 
tions?” 
I'he others were silent. Masterman spoke again: 

We'll give her a chance. If she is stubborn Cardigan 
will take her to Bellmere. You, Greenham, will at once 
order a woman Operative, impersonating Miss Rowland, to 
take the night train to Chicago. Then let her disappear for 
awhile. This is merely in case Grant should try to trace 


Not Only Was 
the Game 
Up, But 
Masterman 
Had Him 

on the Hip! 


the young woman. He 
might hire some private 
detective agency to lo- 
cate her. They would 
learn that the supposed 
“Miss Rohan’ had re- 
ceived a telegram and 
left at once for Denver. 
It merely covers her trail. For I shall see 
that my servants know of the telegram 
which Keeler will send here, and of Miss 
Rohan’s sudden departure. 

“Then, if Grant loves the girl—and he 
must love her—he will know that it is 
useless to attempt tracing her, and if he 
has the paper in his possession he will 
surrender.” 

“You count a lot on the effect of love, don’t you?’ 
sneered Cardigan. 

“The force that has made history is hardly to be scoffed 
at,”” was Masterman’s reply. Then he gave his last instzuc- 
tions: 

“Greenham, you keep after this Grant—and Mack, too, 
though I cannot see where he figures. Cardigan, you stay 
with this girl at Bellmere; but’’—and he spoke with sudden 
vehemence—*“if you harm her you'll settle with me. You, 
Blaisdell, go home and try to stop whimpering. Ready?” 

He pressed a bell; a servant came,‘and immediately left 
to inform Miss Rohan that Mr. Masterman would like to 
see her in his library. Little Laurel had just been put to 
bed, and Kirby was on the verge of retiring to her own 
room, Mrs. Masterman and Kirby, in fact, were just part- 
ing in the hall outside Laurel's bedroom when the servant 
gave Kirby the message. 

“If Mr. Masterman gets to talking art he doesn’t know 
when to stop. I think I'll say good night now,” smiled 
Mrs. Masterman. Impulsively she kissed Kirby, and with 
a heavy heart— why is it that a spy, doing a gallant service, 
despises himself?—Kirby went to the library. 

Once across the threshold, seeing that Masterman was 
not alone, recognizing the faces of Blaisdell and Cardigan 
from their newspaper pictures, she would have turned and 
fled the room; but Greenham was too quick. He closed the 
door and locked it; and Kirby recognized him. She knew 
the purpose of the meeting. But the color came back to 
her cheeks as quickly as it fled. Her lips curled in a smile; 
her. eyes sparkled with that light that illumines the eyes 
of the born fighter going joyously into battle. She had had 
tremors before; she had been frightened before; but this 
had been as the nervousness of the soldier on the eve of 
battle. Battle itself she did not dread. Moreover, she had 
taken a quick liking, that was really warm affection, for 
Laurel Masterman. It irked Kirby to be masquerading in 
the home of Laurel. She was glad the issue was joined. She 
waited for Masterman to speak. 

“Miss Rowland,” he said heavily, “you are in my house 
on false pretenses. You can go to jail for that.” 

“I dare you to send me there, Mr. Masterman,’ 
smiled. 

“We'll discuss that later. First, I want a paper which 
you possess. We won’t beat about the bush, please. You 
know the paper I mean.” 

“Certainly. I shall not give it to you.” 

“Then we shall be compelled to search your effects.” 

She laughed. 


she 
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“You are perfectly welcome. It is not among them.’ 
“Then you will tell us where it is.” 
Again she laughed. 

“You think so?” 

“Tam certain of it. If not now 

She met his eye. 

“Mr. Masterman, I will never surrender that 
paper until the work which I have begun is 
finished. You may kill me, if you dare, but you 
will not get that paper.” 

Only a fool could have doubted her sincerity. 
here was nothing to be gained by argument. 
Resolute, unafraid, defiance in every inch of her, 
Kirby faced the master of transportation; and 
the great financier was a reader of character. 
He knew that it was hopeless to argue, futile to 
threaten. The only thing to do was to imprison 
Kirby, wait for Grant to make a demand, and 
then use her as the club to swing over him. 

Ten minutes later a burly man descended the steps 
of the side entrance to the Masterman mansion, bearing 
alimp figure in hisarms. He placed his burden inside 
the waiting limousine, and spoke one word to the 
chauffeur: “Hurry!” 


in the future.” 


xvirt 


RANT telephoned the Masterman home in the 
morning. Both Kirby and he had agreed that 
telephoning was not the safest thing in the world, yet, 
if he asked for Miss Rohan, and their conversation was 
confined to conventionalities, there seemed hardly any 
risk. He, of course, would give an assumed name if 
requested to tell who wished to speak with Miss 
Rohan. There might be danger, but in the midst of 
the dangers which surrounded them this particular one 
seemed almost negligible. 

“Miss Rohan is not here,” said the servant who answered 
his call. 

“Not there!” Grant was aghast. “What do you mean?” 

“She left last night for Denver,” was the amazing reply. 

For a moment, dazed, Grant could say nothing. And 
when he could it was merely a feeble question: 

“‘ Are—are you sure?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the servant icily. “If it’s anything 
important you may speak with Mr. Masterman. His 
instructions are that anyone caliing for Miss Rohan shall 
be connected with him if desired.” 

“*Let me speak to him,” said Grant hoarsely. 

A moment later a harsh voice sounded in his ears. 

“Well, who is this? Someone asking for Miss Rohan?” 

“Yes, a friend of hers. I’m told she left for Denver last 
night.” 

“ Are you inquiring for Miss Rohan or Miss Rowland?” 
queried the financier. 

The game was up! Grant choked back an explanation. 

“Either one,” he stammered. 

A grim chuckle came along the wire. 

“Well, to any friends of Miss Rohan that happen to have 
known of her presence in town, I can only say that she 
received a telegram last night and took the night train for 
Chicago en route for Denver. To anyone asking for Miss 
Rowland, I can only say that if that person knew of Miss 
Rowland’s presence in my home he must also know of 
the existence of a certain little paper. Am I correct?” 

Grant glanced over his shoulder. He was telephoning 
from a drug store. His was the only booth. It would 
be impossible for Masterman to work the trick he had 
attempted when Kirby had phoned him—that of trying 
to attempt detention of the person talking with him. Drug 
stores do not have house detectives amenable to the sudden 
commands of money. Escape was easy if necessary. And 
of this last, now that Kirby was known for what and whom 
she was, he was not certain there was necessity. The game 
was up! Yet he temporized. 

“ And if you are correct? What then?” 

“Then, Mr. Dixon Grant,” snapped Masterman, “if 
you care to see Miss Rowland again you will turn that 
paper over to me at once.” 

“And supposing that I meet threat with threat? Unless 
I hear from Miss Rowland within the hour—she knows 
where to reach me—and learn that she is not annoyed by 
you, I will turn that paper over to the newspapers.” 

“Who wouldn’t print it,” jeered Masterman. 

“Are you sure? I have noticed that one paper, the 
Citizen, seems glad to print anything that tends to show 
you up for what you really are! Furthermore, you seem 
to think yourself that certain papers would print it, elsé 
why did you grant universal transfers? Let’s not bluff. 
You've hidden Miss Rowland away. You've taken advan- 
tage of her assumption of Miss Rohan’s identity to concoct 
a telegram calling her away in order that anyone anxious 
to see the real Miss Rohan would be fooled. And also to 
clear yourself of any charge of abduction. Very clever! 
Only it doesn’t work, Mr. Martin Masterman! One hour! 
If I don’t hear from Miss Rowland by then I turn that 
precious document over to the papers!” 

“And if you do, Mr. Grant, do you know what will hap- 
pen? My life will be in danger—in fact, I am prepared to 
admit that I do not believe there is a spot on earth where 











I would be safe from the people. I am ready to take my 
medicine; but someone else will take it before myself. As 
surely as I speak to you now, Mr. Grant, so surely will 
Miss Kirby Rowland go before me! If I'm to die, so does 
she—and first! Now then, do you print that paper or do 
you give it up to me? I'll reward you. You’ll not lose 
anything by abandoning this insane scheme of yours to 
ruin property. You'll be rich e 

A click at the other end of the wire made him realize that 
he was pouring his golden promises into a lifeless machine. 
For Grant had hung up and staggered from the booth. 
Not only was the game up, but Masterman had him on 
the hip! There was no doubting the sincerity of Master- 
man’s threat. Grant believed implicitly that the publica- 
tion of that paper meant the signing of: Kirby’s death 
warrant. His first impulse had been to promise Master- 
man surrender of that paper at once; to tell him where it 
was. That he did not yield to his impulse was due to no 
lack of love for Kirby, no disregard of the danger that 
menaced her; it was due to common sense—-common sense 
which, even in this moment of surprise and shock, bade 
him hesitate. Dimly he could see that there was a weak- 
ness in Masterman’s position, that the financier was by no 
means impregnably intrenched in his demands. But he 
realized that until his brain cleared from the cloud that 
Kirby’s capture had caused he was in no position to deal 
with Masterman. One thing alone was clear to him—while 
publication of that paper was withheld Kirby was safe! 
Masterman would not dare harm her, knowing the inevi- 
table result. Masterman would wait. 

As he walked up the street his mind cleared; his mental 
processes became lucid once more. He sat down on a bench 
na little park and reviewed the situation. Kirby had been 
aptured; she had been smuggled away to some hiding 
place. Her trail had been covered by the pretense of her 
having received a telegram calling her to Denver. To the 
police Masterman could say that he | ad no idea that Miss 
Rohan was not what she represented herself to be—the 
eccentric portrait painter. Ostensibly, Miss Rohan had 
tarted for Denver; in reality, she had been taken - 

She was not in the Masterman home, that was positive. 
Masterman would not dare keep her there. So he had had 
her taken somewhere else. That was as 
certain as the course of the sun. And so 





was something else: Before abducting 
Kirby, Masterman had tried to get the 
paper from her. No one but a fool would 
led to demand the paper. Mas 
terman was no fool. He had demanded 
it, and he had not got it! If he had he 
wouldn’t be asking Grant for it. Why 
adn’t he got it? Because Kirby had 
refused. And why had Kirby refused? 
Because the game wasn’t up! 

stal. Kirby didn’t 
want the paper surrendered. If she had 
well, she’d have told Masterman where 
t was. Why argue any further than that? 
Moreover, Kirby knew the name of the 
hotel where Grant was stopping. She'd 
have got him on the phone and told him 
what had happened. But why wasn’t the 
game up? Because Kirby relied on him, 
Dixon Grant, to play it through to a win- 
ning finish! 


nave fa 





It was clear as cr 








She relied on his wit to extricate her 
from her danger, and then go through 
with their plans to the end agreed upon by them. 

And if Kirby wasn’t a quitter, if Kirby was 
game enough to risk indignity and restraint, he 
must do his part. For the time being Kirby was 
safe. While the paper was unpublished Mas- 
terman faced a weapon as dreaded by him as 
Kirby’s capture was hateful to Grant. The odds 
had shifted, that was all. Instead of being in 
favor of Grant and Kirby, they were even now. 
It was up to Grant to rescue Kirby and cause 
another shifting of the oddsin Kirby’swar. But 
how? There must be a way! Kirby, by her 
refusal to surrender the paper, showed her faith 
in Grant to find that way. It was up to him 
to justify that faith» He slumped farther down 
upon the bench, his brain clear now, and work- 
ing at its utmost efficiency. Where had they 
taken Kirby? How could he rescue her? 

Half an hour of concentrated thought and his head 
was dizzy with the problem. It was clear enough 
what must be done. How to do it he did not yet see 
clearly. Mechanically he reached for a morning 
paper, discarded by some earlier loiterer in the park. The 
sheet was open at the “‘Want Ads” page, and the first 
column of this page was devoted to personals. Idly, hardly 
seeing what he read, his eye went down the column. It 
stopped and read one advertisement a second time. It was 
the personal inserted by Harry Mack in every morning 
paper save the Citizen, which had not run his advertise- 
ment for the two simple reasons that Hanrahan had taken 
it away with him and had not returned, and that Mack 
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had neglected to pay for its insertion. But as in the one 
intended to be inserted in the Citizen, this one gave the 
newspaper publishing it as the place to address Mack. 

There was no question in Grant’s mind as to whom it 
was addressed to. And this was Thursday. At six P. M., if 
Mack kept his word, the game would be out of the hands 
of the self-constituted battlers for the people. And pub- 
lication—it would not matter to Masterman that Harry 
Mack caused the publication— Kirby would die. Now 
indeed, the game was up! Mack could undoubtedly tell a 
story so convincing that his inability to produce the paper 
itself would not greatly affect credence in his tale. A paper 
like the Citizen, for example, careless of libel suits, would 
print greedily Mack’s story. And Mack would give Kirby's 
name and his, Grant’s. He must see Mack at once, and try 
to prevent his thwarted cupidity from wrecking a plan 
destined to ameliorate the conditions of the poor. The 
man’s conscience must be appealed to. Grant must try 
Here Grant laughed at the idea of Mack's having a con 
science. Then he remembered how Mack had rescued Kir! 
from the clutches of the Masterman agents. 

Grant had scoffed at the idea that chivalry had actuated 
that rescue. But did it matter what had actuated it? Mack 
had done it. For his own reasons Mack had not wanted 
Kirby captured by Masterman. And then Grant laughed 
again at his own stupidity. For as Masterman had rea- 


soned so did he at last. Mack had saved Kirby because she 
held the paper which he did not wish to pass into Master- 
man’s possession. That was the answer to that riddle. And 
if Mack had saved Kirby once, would he not try it again? 
And could not Mack, with his underworld cunning, be of 
invaluable assistance to Grant? Grant alone could hardly 
hope to rescue Kirby if she were guarded properly. But 
with Mack—he smiled at the idea of forming an alliance 
with the crook; but he needed help, and the shrewd brain 
of Harry Mack could give that help. He entered a tele- 
graph office and swiftly wrote a message: 

H. M. Will bein café of Hotel Blank waiting for you. 

_ D. G. 


He delivered the envelope to a clerk. 
“This will go at once? How soon will it be delivered?” 
The clerk saw that it was addressed in care of the Dispatch. 

**Boy ought to get down there in the subway in ten 
minutes.” 

“‘Give him this for speed,” said Grant, and passed a 
coin to the clerk. A moment later a boy dashed out of 
the office, and Grant entered the Blank and made his 
way to the café, Inside of an hour 
Harry Mack entered. For he had 
left instructions with the Dispatch 
business office to have any answers 
to his advertisement forwarded to 
him by special messenger at once, 
at a downtown address he gave, 
and he had wasted no 
time on receiving Grant’s 
note, 

He sat down opposite 
Grant. 

Well? Going to de- 
clare me in, are you?” 

Grant looked at him. 

“Mack, do you really 
intend to use this paper 
asa leverfor blackmail?” 


His First Impuise 
Was to Send for Kirby 
and Force the Truth From Her 






“Tf vou must be so crude of expres r ve replied 
Mack 
“ And there's no way in which I can persuade 


with Miss Rowland and myself in using it as a weap 








get the people their rightful dues?” 

Ma k sneered 

“I can get twenty-five thousand from a newspaber for 
what I can tell them. Twenty hive tr isand 1 aGrop in 
the bucket compared to what I ought to get; but even a 
drop is a sizable drink to a man dying of thirst. | 
even get the p working with you crazy people. Of nse 
I'm going to use that paper for myself. But | livick 
the « n in three pieces — one for each of u W 
answer? Do you join with me, or do I grab what | can 
from the papers?” 


“Why hurry?” inquired Grant. 

* Because you people will gum the game,” snarled Ma 
“You'll get aught by the Masterman gang and © tne 
paper and then where'll I be 


wouldn't back my 


’ You people are the kind that 


story up if you didn’t have the 
You'd be afraid of trouble. You'd be afraid of anarchy and 


heaven knows what not if you corroborated n tate 
ments. No, you people aren't after the coin. You'd have 
got it before this if you had been Your g rl gave me an 


idea of what you wanted. You want to reform the world 
With the paper in your possession you think Masterman 


will do as you say. He ain't got sense enough to see that 
you people wouldn't publish the thing anyway, for fear of 
awful cor sequences to the country That's the way I done 


you two anyway, and I'll bet I’m right!” 
Grant met his angry glance. 
““Maybe you are, Mack; but, as you say, no paper 
y i ge sum for your story unless M 
Rowland and I corroborate it 


By your actions,” amended Mack “By the fact that 





you two are lying low and hiding from Mastermar 
That'll be corroboratior enough, considering the str hight 
yarn | can spring.” 

*But you're too good a sport to sel] for twentyv-f 


thousand when there’s a chance for millions 

“Where's my chance?” 

‘As long as Miss Rowland and I have the paper you 
nk you have a chance, eh?” 

‘I know I've got a chance,” snarled Mack But you 
won't have the paper long. Masterman’s gang’ll land 
you-—-and then I lose.” 

And supposing that Masterman had landed Miss Row 
land? Would you try to rescue her, thinking that later 5 
could get hold of the paper?” 

Mr. Grant,” said Mack, and his voice was menacing, 

et’s drop the foolish tall I won't give my story to any 
paper. Twenty-five thousand or so won't buy that secret 
from me. I wanta million. I put that advertisement in to 
scare you people. I've done it. I want to get hold of 
I’ve done it. Now you hand me over that paper or I'll 
P "° 


r h you here in this café! 


Sut I haven't the paper. It’s locked away in a vault, 
and Miss Rowland is the only one who can get posses 
sion of it,” 

“Then lead me to her. I mean it, Grant. As I'm « 
man, you'll be a dead one if you don't. Where is 


“Now we're getting down to cases,” said Grant, appar 





ently unmoved by the threat. “I don’t know where she is 

“You what?” 

“And as I don’t care to entrust anyone else with the 
ecret of this paper, I thought you'd help me find her,” 
continued Grant calmly. “ After we’ve found her and res 
cued her—well, then, Mr. Mack, I'll listen to your talk 
about gun play. But I haven't the paper. I can't get 
Miss Rowland can. Do you want to help me fin 
the understanding that after she’s rescued you and I are 


er, W 


on opposite sides again?” 


Mack removed his hand from his pocket. Not until then 
did Grant realize how absolutely serious Mack had been 
For the coat pocket sagged as the hand was removed and 
the weapon inside settled back into place. Mack was des 
perate, but Mack also was the only persor 
Grant knew who could help him now. Wars 
even people’s wars, can make as strange bed 
fellows as politic s After Kirby was res 
but let the future and Dixon Grant take care 
of Kirby. Kirby would come to no harm from 
Mack; Grant would die first. Moreover 


armed men have been disarmed before this 





The risk was slight, thought Grant, compared 

to the stake at issue the rescue of a people 
“What's happened?” demanded Mack. 
Swiftly Grant told him of Kirby's venturs 


into the house of Masterman, and his own 
recent telephonic conversation with Master 
man. 


“You, Mack,” he finished, “are powerk 
while Miss Rowland is in Masterman’s hand 
Though I warn you that you'll not get hold of 
that paper while I’m able to prevent you, you can see that 
you have absolutely no chance to get hold of it while Mi 
Rowland isa prisoner. Will you help me?’ 

Continued on Page 4! 
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Another Side to High Prices 


| ERE is an anthracite coal mine. The operator can 

take out forty per cent of the coal at a minimum cost 
as he used to do twenty-odd years ago. With 
improved methods, which involve more expensive equip- 
ment and a greater mine cost, he can take out sixty-five 
per cent of the coal, as at present. The supply of anthracite 
being strictly limited, so far as known, it is good long-run 
economy to recover sixty-five per cent and pay somewhat 
more a ton. 

for many years we got cheap lumber by ruthless slaugh- 
ter of forests, taking the timber that was easiest to reach 
and wasting much of the rest. On a long view we could 
have afforded to pay more for lumber then and conserve 
the timber supply. Cheap coal was wastefully burned; 
cheap lumber wastefully used. Many instances might be 
shown where cheapness that involves waste is not good 
economy 

especially where it involves waste of human material. 
Cheap clothes and sweated labor, cheap articles made by 
overworked children, are not a good investment. Cheap food 
and discouraged farm boys do not spell long-run prosperity. 

High prices that inspired better methods of distribution 
might well be a gain. In this matter of coal it has been 
declared that distribution to consumers in cities costs fifty 
cents a ton more than it should; which— according to a 
recent statement by members of the Geological Survey 
is more than half of the total return on a ton to all the 
capital invested in the coal industry, including coal lands, 
mining machinery, railroads and coal yards. 

If these high prices brought about a thorough study of 
our methods and habits of production, distribution and 
consumption they would be profitable in the long run. 


a ton 


More Coéveration 


te A MAN is selling lead pencils, first of all he wants 
people to use lead pencils, and in that basic respect his 
interest is identical with that of his competitors. He ought 
to be working heartily with them in every legitimate means 
of promoting the lead-pencil habit. 

The principle applies in many cases where it is not so 
obvious. Banks generally opposed postal savings, in 
which they saw nothing but competition with themselves. 
At present, deposits in postal-savings banks are increasing 
at the rate of a million dollars a week. At the latest report 
ihere were six hundred and sixty thousand depositors in 
these institutions, with more than a hundred million dollars 
to their credit. 

Meantime deposits in other savings banks have increased 
as never before. Far from injuring other savings banks, 
postal concerns have helped them. They have got some 
hundreds of thousands of persons into the habit of saving 
and made them potential bank customers. They have 
enlarged the common market. 

Savings banks and life-insurance companies are in the 
same general line of trade. Both have something to sell 
to those who should make provision for the future. Their 
tendency has been to regard each other somewhat as com- 
petitors; but they ought to work heartily together on the 


sound principle that whatever either of them can do to 
enlarge the market for their common article—namely, 
provision for the future—will ultimately benefit both. 

There is a lot of this purblind competition—for example, 
fratricidal jealousies between railroad and trolley, news- 
papers and periodical publications, gas and electric light. 
A pull together to enlarge the common market would be 
more to the point. 


Saving and Insurance 


_— years ago savings banks in Massachusetts were 
authorized to write life insurance. The idea was that, 
by cutting out the expense of solicitation and of sending 
an agent round to collect the premiums, the cost of indus- 
trial life insurance could be considerably reduced. In nine 
years, according to a statement before us, the banks that 
took advantage of this authorization have written four- 
teen thousand insurance policies for a total of some six 
million dollars, which is merely a drop in the bucket. 

A sound article of insurance was obtainable at low cost 
waiting for anybody to come and take it. But there was no 
push behind the plan; no one to urge it. So comparatively 
very few people did come and take insurance. 

Recently an enterprising Middle West savings bank 
formed an alliance with some life-insurance companies and 
launched a lively campaign to drum up savers and insurers 
on a plan that made a man’s savings-bank balance auto- 
matically available to pay his life-insurance premium. 
Other banks are adopting the idea, and an important accre- 
tion of savings and insurance will probably result from it. 

The motive, of course, is selfish__the bank wants more 
depositors; the insurance companies want more policy 
holders. But it is incomparably better for people to be 
drummed into saving and insurance through somebody’s 
self-interest than for them not to save and insure. 

By a great advertising propaganda the British Govern- 
ment has been selling millions of pounds of war-savings 
certificates to wage-earners. It wants the money to prose- 
cute the war, and by a vigorous application of that inter- 
ested motive it has got hundreds of thousands of people 
into the good habit of saving. 

Ideas do not take hold in proportion to their goodness. 
They take hold in proportion to the steam behind them. 


An Opening 


OTH major parties confessedly are bankrupt in issues. 
Neither stands for any broad, definable program. 

What the country most needs is better organization. 
Europe, for the time being at least, is going over bodily to 
state socialism, because Germany has demonstrated that 
the energies of a nation can be more efficiently codrdinated 
under centralized state management than on the individ- 
ualistic, competitive plan 

We do not want state socialism; but we do want better 
coérdination of national energies. Every intelligent per- 
son who looks at Europe, then at the United States, and 
calculates upon lively after-the-war competition between 
Europe and the United States, agrees to that. 

Both parties have been, in about equal degree, agencies 
of disorganization and disunion. They have really done 
nothing to harmonize the pull of interest against interest 
as in the case of labor and capital, producer and carrier — but 
rather have played upon those antagonisms for political 
gain. Only incidentally have they tried to teach sound 
economic thinking. They have carefully inculcated hos- 
tility to organization in business—only recently coming 
round, with various reservations, to sanction codperation 
among manufacturers for export trade. 

Will either party commit itself to a definite principle and 
program of better organization? That would involve look- 
ing over production, distribution and consumption, pretty 
much as the nations at war have done, to see where codp- 
eration will give a better result than mere blind competi- 
tion. It would involve continuous effort for a better 
understanding between interest and interest. It would 
involve a great propaganda of sound economics. 

Tnere is an opening adequate for the most soaring palit- 
ical ambition. But better organization means a lot of hard, 
sincere work. Is politics up to it? 


Justice 


Aw suffering from low spirits carefully empties her 
revolver into the body of her husband. Of course she 
is not put on trial for murder. Society does not demand of 
her simply: ‘‘Were you mentally competent?” and “ Did 
you deliberately kill this man?” Instead, she is permitted 
to put the deceased spouse on trial, without benefit of 
counsel or clergy; and a sloppy-minded, sensation-hunting 
audience, morally naked and unashamed, is treated to a 
real-life, heart-interest circus performance. 

She was very happy; her husband was very rude; she 
is quite sure he was unfaithful; her own flirtations were 
merely the blind outreachings of an agonized child-soul 
that found cruel prison bars between itself and the gum- 
drops it craved. This part of the performance evokes 
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prolonged slobbering from the more susceptible female 
auditors. 

The judge sits by, a figure of shame, helpless to prevent 
the most solemn function of the law from being converted 
into a cheap and nasty melodrama. 

When a murder trial holds rigidly to this: ‘Were you 
mentally competent?’’—the answer to be given by disin- 
terested experts— and “‘Did you deliberately kill?” slobbery 
sentiment will have to get its thrills at the movies; but 
there will be fewer murders. At present the “unwritten 
law”’ is the law that applies to murder in the United States. 


Food Prices 


HE final report from Washington puts the outturn of 

cereals in the United States in 1916 at over a billion 
bushels smaller than in 1915, and the farm value at over 
eight hundred million dollars greater. 

That smaller production means more money to the 
producer is an old story. In 1912 farmers raised over three 
billion bushels of corn, and its farm value on December 
first was estimated by the Government at slightly over one 
and a half billion dollars. In 1916 they raised only two 
and a half billion bushels, and its farm value was over 
two and a quarter billion dollars—the farm price being 
eighty-nine cents a bushel against forty-nine in 1912. 

Undoubtedly war helps to raise prices, for men are 
better fed when engaged in destruction than when engaged 
in production. The International Institute of Agriculture, 
at Rome, calculates the world’s wheat crop for 1916 at a 
trifle under three and a half billion bushels and its consump 
tion at more than three and three-quarter billion bushels 
so there would be an actual lack of bread somewhere but for 
the large reserve carried over from the big harvest of 1915 

Smaller production and war demand are the big facts 
about high-priced food. 


Shipping Outlook 


ARINE war-insurance rates recently advanced to the 

highest point since the early weeks of the war. In two 
months last fall England lost, through mine and submarine, 
about half as much tonnage as in the whole year 1915. Our 
consul genera! at Christiania reports that Norway, the next 
heaviest sufferer, lost ten million dollars’ worth of shipping 
in the same two months. 

Up tolast fall the submarine, as regards shipping econom- 
ics, had been little more than a homicidal nuisance. The 
damage it inflicted was relatively so slight that one could 
get insurance against it at about one per cent, and ship- 
yards turned out new tonnage about as fast as the old was 
destroyed. But the loss of five hundred thousand tons by 
two nations in two months and a rise in war-risk rates to 
eight per cent for North Atlantic and fifteen per cent for 
Mediterranean waters suggest a possibly very different 
complexion. The rise in insurance rates was partly due to 
a fear among British underwriters that rejection of Ger 
many’s peace overtures would bring more vigorous sub 
marine warfare. 

That fear, along with last autumn’s destruction, suggest 
that the end of the war —in spite of Germany’s interned 
merchant fleet--may find the world short of ships; in 
which case a ship would be an excellent investment. 

The consul general at Christiania reports that the amount 
of tonnage now building for Norwegian owners in ship 
yards at home and abroad cannot be definitely stated, but 
is estimated at about twelve hundred thousand tons, ‘‘a 
large amount of which is building in American yards.” 
This is no doubt much more ocean tonnage than is build 
ing for American owners. Mostly we are still just talking 
about merchant marine. 

It is high time to get that new Shipping Board at work 
and to inject some ginger into this subject. 


The Point of View 


EARS. ago a very famous Englishman visiting the 

United States was escorted by a humble American 
citizgn to a luncheon in a private house. The bottle-nosed 
cabby manipulated his vehicle so carelessly that the cab 
step was a good two feet from the carriage block, and the 
visitor had to step into the mud. The native apologized 
for this inadvertence; in the rush of American life, he said, 
many of the nicer points were overlooked. But the Eng- 
lishman shook his head and asked: “What can your 
country come to?"’ He could see no promise for a country 
that landed distinguished visitors in the mud. 

If you had been surveying the state of Italy under 
Austrian domination along about 1845 you would have 
found much that from the American point of view seemed 
utterly unbearable. But to a fine old Italian nobleman at 
that time the United States seemed the most dreadful of 
all habited regions of the earth. “‘There can be nothing 
more frightful,”” he solemnly averred, “than a country 
where servants refuse to give the name of master to those 
whom they serve.” 

Of course he was quite right from his point of view. It 
all depends upon that. 
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WAR AIND WAGES 


By Forrest Crissey 
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average stenographer’s salary check in 
these great centers in ten years has been: 
New York, thirty-one cents; Chicago, fifty- 
eight cents; Philadelphia, twenty-one cents; 
Boston, $1.22 

Detroit appears to have done the largest 
job of salary boosting for its stenographers, 
so far as any important industrial city is 
concerned. In 1906 it was paying an aver- 
age of $8.72, while this year the record 
stands at $13.52—an advance of $4.80. 
Richmond is a close second, with a gain of 
$4.46. San Francisco's average to-day is the 
highest of any large city, the figures being 
$15.10; ten years ago its average was 
$13.62. In connection with the fat wages 
rece wed by workers in the great munitions 
center of Pittsburgh it is interesting to note 
that, according to this authority, the aver- 
age pay given its stenographers in 1916 is 
$11.69 

All this, however, does not go to show 
that there have been no decided changes in 
the stenographic world as a result of war 
conditions. 

A woman who handles this class of help 
for perhaps the largest employment organi- 
zation in New York City declares that a 
distinctive development of to-day is the 
more independent and selective attitude of 
the stenographer who knows she is compe- 
tent. She subjects both her present and 
prospective position and employer to a 
scrutiny not in the cards before. The typi- 
cal stenographer, in other words, is keenly 
alive to the possibility of improving her 
working conditions or salary, or both. 

“Her tendency,” remarks this expert, 
who has observed so many, “‘is to ‘shop’ 
round until she is exactly suited. One girl 
of my acquaintance declined a good posi- 
tion because the location was outside the 
zone of a five-cent car fare from her boarding 
place. She said there were plenty of other 
equally good positions that were not open 
to this objection. The business man who 
needs a stenographer may insure himself 
against getting or keeping a really compe- 
tent one by ititimating that there is a lia- 
bility he may require stenographic work on 
Saturday afternoons. 

Hundreds of harassed employers have 
lost their most valued stenographers of late 
by asking for overtime work —especially on 
Saturday afternoons. Again, it has been a 
period of extensive change and readjust- 
ment on the part of the experienced stenog- 
raphers who have become dissatisfied with 
the atmosphere of their positions.” 

According to this authority, if any compe- 
tent stenographer in New York City is re- 
maining in a position where her employer or 
any of her working associates are distasteful 
to her, she is decidedly out of fashion and be- 
hind the times. Girls who have previously 
put up with irksome conditions are now 
often compelling their employers to change 
those conditions, or else they are moving on 
to new places that promise pleasanter en- 
vironment. In a word, the capable ste- 
nographer of 1916 is decidedly ‘‘ choosey,” 
and keeps her hat and coat within easy 
reach. If her employer values her services 
he will do well to remember that it now 
takes only a slight cause to move her to 
another office. 


Top-Notch Stenographers 


Though the average salary of the stenog- 
rapher has not advanced to any conspicu- 
ous extent within the last two years, or the 
last ten years, that average is admittedly 
held down by the immensely increased 
number of novices fresh from the short- 
hand schools. In other words, the seasoned 
and capable stenographer is in position to- 
day to command a somewhat higher salary 
than ever before. To a considerable extent 
she is liv ing up to her opportunities in this 
respect; bat she is apparently quite as 
much interested in securing working con- 
ditions exactly to her liking as in getting 
an advance in salary. At least this is the 
observation of a shrewd woman who passes 
upon hundreds of female applicants for 
stenographic positions of a better sort. In 
her opinion there is quite an improvement 
mn the quality of the general run of appli- 
cants in this field, due to the fact that the 
great bulk of beginners became absorbed by 
industry in the earlier stages of the war 
boom. 

Then, this same pressure has re- 
lieved the stenographic field of hundreds of 
girls who were unfitted by birth or lack of 
education to become competent office help, 
but who are admirably adapted to the 
bench or the lathe of the munitions plant, 
or to a line of mechanical work in a factory 
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that has had its working force depleted 
by the demands of the munitions makers. 
Naturally this shifting of that element in 
the stenographic field least adapted to its 
demands also has the effect of improving 
the class of beginners now available for the 
shorthand schools. 

Fewer girls of almost no education, who 
distinctly lack the mental quickness neces- 
sary to secure even a moderate success as 
stenographers and typists, crowd into the 
classes of shorthand schools simply because 
stenographic positions appear to give more 
leisure and comfort, and perhaps more pay, 
than a “store job.” They can make unprec- 
edented wages at munitions work without 
the mental stress and the expense of a 
course of study. Therefore, the ranks of 
shorthand undergraduates are relieved of a 
considerable burden in the way of vocational 
misfits. 

This same authority says there is un- 
questionably a larger number of highly paid 
office positions open to women to-day than 
ever before; that a competent law stenog- 
rapher, for example, is often able to secure 
thirty and even thirty-five dollars a week; 
and that these figures are also within 
reach of the woman stenographer who is 
capable of handling dictation and corre- 
spondence in German, French and Spanish. 
Uncle Sam's increased trade with foreign 
countries has created hundreds of good 
positions for the stenographers who are at 
home in languages other than English, says 
this woman who finds desk positions for 
hundreds of girls and women of the better 
grade. 


Women Bookkeepers’ Pay 


** Another office helper,”’ she says, “‘who 
has bided her time to secure concessions is 
the bookkeeper. If she is fairly competent 
her employer will do almost anything 
within human reason rather than let her go. 
He has, perhaps, a keener dislike for chang- 
ing bookkeepers than for changing stenog- 
raphers. The bookkeeper has not always 
realized this, but the pressure of war pros- 
perity has brought this out conspicuously. 

“In one way the woman bookkeeper has, 
in a sense, been a little more independent 
than the average man in the same line, for 
the reason that the man has more often 
been the breadwinner for a family. At any 
rate, she has experienced a decided awaken- 
ing to the fact that she is now in better 
position than ever before to get the conces- 
sions necessary to make her situation more 
comfortable, and perhaps more profitable. 
This fact is not allowed to escape my atten- 
tion for a moment, because I| receive in- 
quiries daily from this class of women 
workers, who are looking about for places 
better to their liking, or for those to which 
they can go if their present employers do not 
grant them the concessions they ask.’ 

When this specialist in female office help 
was asked whether many of these office 
positions were not held by women who are 
no longer young, she answered: 

“Certainly they are! Do not think for 
a moment that gray hairs are a handicap 
to a woman applicant for a position of this 
class and character. If anything gray hairs 
count as a help. The average business man 
might prefer a young woman for ordinary 
stenographic work, but when it comes to a 
woman who has the handling of accounts, 
of moneys, and even of highly technical 
matters—like legal stenography, for ex- 
ample—I am convinced that he looks with 
favor upon gray hairs and the settled tem- 
perament and ripened judgment which are 
supposed to go with them. 

**What salary does a good woman book- 
keeper get? I could, by consulting our 
records, show you scores of them who are 
drawing twenty-five dollars a week now. 
Of course some are drawing st ill better than 
that. That, however, is way above the 
average, and is mentioned only as an indica- 
tion that competent women bookkeepers 
are not lightly considered, especially in these 
days of readjustment.” 

Shorthand schools have an unprece- 
dented enrollment of students who are, ac- 
cording to a visiting expert, of uncommon 
fitness for work. In seven of these schools 
it was found that all their students were 
placed as fast as graduated, and that this 
failed to fill their applications from industry 
by about twenty-five per cent. 

According to the head of an organization 
which places many thousands of stenogra- 
phers every year, Greater New York alone 
has more than forty thousand stenographers 
and typists, of which fully four-fifths are 
girls and women. By this authority the 
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great army of stenographers is divided into 
two classes--juniors and seniors—the lat- 
ter being those who receive more than 
twelve dollars a week. The juniors are 
estimated as representing sixty per cent of 
the whole body of operators. 

One specialist in the placing of women 
who work in offices makes the interesting 
observation that the girl clerk does not find 
it quite so easy to place herself in a new 
position as does the stenographer, for the 
reason that her experience does not “carry” 
from one position to another so readily as 
the stenographer’s. 

“Only a few weeks ago,”” remarked this 
keen observer, “‘I had an example in point, 
which is typical of a large class of experi- 
ences in the same line. A girl came in here 
who was getting fifteen dollars a week 
checking invoices. She was determined to 
leave her place at once, because certain ele- 
ments in her environment were distasteful. 
Both her appearance and her record were 
excellent. The only opening for her at the 
moment seemed to be a position in which 
her work would be estimating materials. 
Her experience in checking invoices does 
not count.in her new work and she is, 
therefore, set back to twelve dollars a week. 
If she was a stenographer she would un- 
doubtedly have escaped this setting-back 
process. This is one of the disadvantages 
of doing clerical work instead of stenog- 
raphy. 

The influence of the war upon the earn- 
ings of. women appears to parallel, as a 
rule, the effect it has had in the field of male 
earnings. In other words, the largest in- 
crease in pay has come to the rougher and 
harder forms of labor. The scrubwoman 
has at last come into her own and has had 
a decided uplift in her wage scale, while 
the earnings of the “‘saleslady”’ and of the 
office girl have stuck at about the same old 
figure. 

The head of a large Chicago department 
store says that scrubwomen who were con- 
tent to get six dollars a week before the war 
“an now command from nine to twelve dol- 
lars, with three meals a day at the store 
restaurant. This authority explains that 
foreign women of the immigrant class gen- 
erally seek employment as scrubwomen 
when they land in this country. After they 
have been here about six months they gen- 
erally contrive to master enough English 
and to learn enough of American ways to 
step up from the scrubbing squad into more 
profitable work 

Since the outbreak of the war, however, 
hardly any women of this class of labor 
have arrived from Europe. Those in this 
field, however, have graduated from it and 
left vacancies that can be filled only by a 
raise of wages ranging from fifty per cent to 
one hundred. 


Good Times for Cash Girls 


About the same situation has developed 
in the department store in regard to por- 
ters. The green immigrant man just over 
is naturally incliried to look for work as a 
porter. In this capacity a fair wage was a 
dollar and a half a day before war conditions 
made themselves felt. A store that secured 
all the porter help it needed at this figure 
is now paying two dollars and thirty cents 
and expects it will not long be able to meet 
its needs at that price. 

The lowly cash girl of the department 
store is one of the star beneficiaries of the 
war-wage scale. Where before she was con- 
tent to start in at two dollars and a half a 
week she now begins at four—sometimes 
at five. Stock boys have been advanced 
at about the same rate. They now begin at 
six dollars a week instead of at four. 

One of the most interesting effects of the 
war-wage situation is the earlier attain- 
ment of long trousers on thousands of boys. 
The pressure of the demand for boy work- 
ers has become so intense that this symbol 
of adolesvence is available at a younger age 
than ever before to the boy who prefers to 
go out into the present wage harvest rather 
than stick in school. 

Though it is true that the present period 
of the swollen pay envelope has made it 
possible for thousands of families to keep 
their boys in school, whereas before it was 
not possible, it is also true that the boys, 
like their fathers, have tasted the blood of 
big earning and of a scale of spending be- 
yond their former dreams. They are eager 
to get their share while the getting is 
good —irrespective of the fact that they are 
not positively compelled to toil and turn 
their entire earnings over to the head of the 
family. 
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The pressure of war prosperity has pro- 
duced few effects more interesting than that 
of eliminating certain forms of juvenile 
loafing in the big industrial centers—at 
least in reducing it to a state of unpopular- 
ity that it has never known under condi- 
tions of ordinary industrial activity. 

Here’s one example, and the way in 
which this unpremeditated uplift worked 
out in an individual case is typical of an 
extensive class of experience. The pool 
rooms of a certain West Side district in 
Chicago were frequented by a boy who 
came of a fairly decent family, but fell into 
bad ways and contrived to pick up enough 
money to maintain his vice by “skinning 
greenhorns” at the pool tables. Of course 
he was welcomed by the management of the 
pool room, because he acted as a “‘come- 
on,”” who encouraged business. In this 
way he was able to “rustle” about eight 
dollars a week from the pockets of pool 
players who overestimated their skill with 
the cues. 


The Temptation to Work 


Once or twice, it is said, this young man 
fell into the hands of the law for some 
minor offenses and was sent to the bride- 
well. In short, he had taken the preparatory 
course in criminal training. Then came the 
war, with its urgent demand for workers. 
Consciously or unconsciously the attitude 
of the police and of the officers intrusted 
with the enforcement of the law seemed to 
change from passive tolerance of the pool- 
room and saloon loafer to that of resent- 
ment against idling and loafing. 

This new form of moral pressure made 
itself felt to a decided extent in the locality 
frequented by this boy. Week by week his 
appointed job became more lonesome and 
less interesting, attended by an increasing 
number of unfriendly glances. At last he 
surrendered to this uncomfortable pressure, 
and when offered a job paying almost four 
dollars a day he went to work. He was sur 
prised to find how interesting a real job 
was, and how agreeable it was to find him 
self regarded with the friendly eyes with 
which the world looks upon a producer 
The sensation was decidedly different from 
that of being regarded as a loafer and a 
skin.”” The boy wasskillful with his hands 
and made good on his job. 

Finally, however, his ambition was awak- 
ened by his work to the point where his 
mind was made up to a life enlistment in 
the ranks of the workers. He saw that a 
steady job, with a future before it, was 
more important than easy money for the 
passing moment. Consequently he watched 
his chance and found an opportunity to 
change to an eighteen-dollar job in a fac- 
tory, where he has an excellent prospect 
aheac 

Qne informant familiar with this phase 
of city life says that he is personally ac- 
quainted with half a dozen young men who 
would not work at low wages, but preferred 
the shifty arts of loafing and panhandling 
until war prosperity came along and offered 
its prizes. This was a temptation too strong 
to be resisted, and these professional loafers 
have now left their life of idleness and be- 
long to the dinner-bucket brigade. In the 
opinion of this informant it is probable 
they will remain permanently in the ranks 
of the producers; at least they will stick 
until a period of depression throws them 
into the old life of idleness again. Work 
is much a matter of habit and is decidedly 
catching—especially when adorned with the 
enticing bait of big wages. 

The peculiar situation the middle-class 
male salary worker has been up against 
throughout the war period is graphically 
shown by the experience of a certain steady 
and ambitious young man holding an assist- 
ant chief-clerkship in a large financial insti- 
tution in Chicago. His salary is about one 
hundred dollars a month. 

Four years ago he determined to get 
ahead, taking two hundred dollars in sav- 
ings as a basis. He used that as a first pay- 
ment on a lot, on which he borrowed enough 
to build a house. His monthly payments 
amounted to thirty-five dollars, decreasing 
slightly each month. When nearly two 
years had passed he had paid about $528 
on his principal and had an increased value 
in the property of nearly four hundred dol- 
lars. This gave him a total saving of some 
$928 above his rent, which had been twenty 
eight dollars a month. He sold the place at 
a net profit of $748. 

Then he repeated the operation; and at 
the end of eighteen months he disposed of 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Good Morning, Have 
You Used Pears’ Soap? 


Yes, you’ve heard that before, but—do you use Pears’ Soap? 


Do you know that Pears’ is recognized by chemists as the ideal 
toilet soap? By physicians, as ideal for the complexion? 


Do you realize that back of every cake of Pears’ is a standard of 
purity and skill more than a century old? 


Do you know that the ordinary toilet soaps you buy contain a 
large percentage of water? 


Do you know that there is not even a trace of moisture in Pears’? 
That every cake is aged a year before it is offered for sale? 


Do you realize that a King can have no purer soap than Pears’ 
and that the poorest man can have no more economical soap? 


Do you know that Pears’ Soap sells for only 15c a cake (box of 
one dozen, $1.50)? That Pears’ Glycerine Soap (scented) sells for 
20c a cake (box of 3 cakes, 51c)? They last twice as long as 
ordinary, un-aged, water-laden soap. 


Thousands of families have standardized on Pears: This means 
they have ceased to experiment, and order Pears’ by the dozen 
cakes when their supply runs low. 


Of course your dealer has Pears’. He has many customers who 
would refuse to consider any other kind. 


If you wish to test Pears’ for little expense, Walter 
Janvier, 419 Canal Street, New York (Pears’ 
United States Agent), will send you a trial cake 
of the unscented for 4c in stamps. 


Pears’ Soap, made by A. & F. Pears, Ltd., has the largest sale of any high-grade toilet soap in the world. 


This 
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trade mark appears as a water-mark in every sheet 
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Business Papers 


P : SHE Eastern Manufacturing Company owns 
and operates at Bangor, Maine, one of the 
biggest writing paper plants in the world. 

Its excellent strategic position on tide-water, close 

to its own forests, gives it a decided advantage in 

freight rates. 

The Eastern controls the important raw mate- 
rials and processes that affect cost or quality of its 
papers. Its up-to-date machinery is operated by 
cheap electric power from a big hydro-electric devel- 
opment. An efficient system of scientific manage- 
ment increases production and reduces overhead. Its 
ownership of 200,000 acres of spruce forest assures a 
permanent supply of wood. It owns and operates 
its own pulp mills and bleach-making plant. The 


Look at that sheet of paper on your desk, so 
familiar that you never think of the wonder 
of it. Listen. ‘To bring that scrap of paper 
to you:— 

Woodsmen felled trees in a northern 
wilderness in the zero-depths of winter. 
Lumberjacks risked their lives driving logs 
down mountain torrents. 

Men toiled over great vats like witches’ 
cauldrons that boiled and stewed with steam 
and gases. 

Chemists peered into retorts and test-tubes 
and stirred strange mixtures in their labora- 
tories. 


enormous volume of its purchases wins the lowest 
prices on the big rag markets. 

All commercial papers are a mixture of wood and 
rag fibers. The art of paper making is to mix the 
right proportions in the right way. Writing paper 
can be made of rags alone. So can a ring be made 
of 24-karat gold. One would be about as sensible as 
the other. For every grade of Eastern Star Business 
Papers the mixture of rag and wood fiber is scientifi- 
cally determined by exhaustive study of the practical] 
use to which the paper will be put. 

These are the essential manufacturing economies 
that will help business men understand how we can 
give so much quality at so little cost in all writing 
papers bearing the Eastern Star water-mark. 


It’s the manufacturer's control of raw materials 
that determines the price you pay for paper 


Ragpickers combed the world’s great cities. 
Miners burrowed hundreds of feet into 
the earth. 


Tugs towed barges around stormy head- 
lands. 


Waterfalls were harnessed to ame dyna- 


mos to breed tame thunderbolts of electricity. 
Men brewed chlorine gas, the terror of 
modern warfare, and turned it to a peaceful 
purpose. 
All that and more men did to bring to 
your desk one crisp sheet of Eastern Star 
Business Paper. 


There is a suitable quality at a right price for each purpose —letterheads, business forms, ledgers, 


advertising printing, and every commercial use 
KASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bangor, Maine 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
his second place at a net profit of six hun- 
dred dollars, making the total earnings he 
had made by investment and by judicious 
discretion in the business of building about 
$1348 at the end of three and a half years. 

At this point the increased cost of living 
began to pinch. Unfortunately he had in- 
vested about eight hundred dollars in an- 
other lot. Because of the big increase in the 
cost of building materials and building la- 
bor, the house he had planned was not put 
up. Now his lot is lying idle and the taxes 
are making him groan. 

Living expenses have increased im- 
mensely and his present rent demands more 
from him each month than did his pay- 
ments for his first house. 

In the last six months he has saved noth- 
ing. Instead of watching his thrifty sav- 
ings scheme add a little each month to his 
resources, his eyes are now fixed on the 
high cost of living, the thermometer of 
which is steadily climbing. Semimonthly 
his glance anxiously shifts to the figures on 
his salary check. They have not moved up 
a peg. As a self-starting thrifter he is a little 
discouraged; and when he hears what mu- 
nitions workers and all other laborers, from 
common to semiskilled, are getting his dis- 
position undergoes a severe strain. He says 
the only possible relief he can see ahead is 
the hope that he may be continued in his 
position and at his present salary when 
thousands of unskilled laborers who are 
now getting unprecedented wages are out 
on the street looking for jobs. 

This young man, who receives one hun- 
dred dollars a month, is unable to draw any 
appreciable amount of sympathy from his 
fellow clerks. Most of them are able to 
point out to him that he is getting consider- 
ably more than they are and that he has at 
least something salted away forarainy day. 
They remind him that they have reason to 
complain if anyone has. 

Speaking of the situation generally, ju- 
nior bank clerks appear to be getting from 
thirty-five tosixty dollars a month, depend- 
ing upon their length of service; while, upon 
the same basis, senior clerks receive from 
sixty-five to eighty dollars a month. Bank 
“cage men” are a little better paid, their 
salaries ranging from seventy to ninety dol- 
lars a month. “‘Currency men” and ste- 
nographers seem to be in about the same 
class on the salary list, drawing from 
seventy-five to one hundred dollars a month. 
Stenographers drawing eighty-five dollars 
a month or more, however, are usually 
classed as secretaries. 


The Tale the Tellers Tell 


The salaries of tellers range from ninety 
to one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month in the large banks. If the man at the 
receiving or paying window who handles 
your funds gets one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a month, or more, he is above 
the average, and his ability is being recog- 
nized in his pay. 

When official rank is reached in bank- 
ing circles salaries have a remarkably wide 
range, but thestarting point is about twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year. Many bank 
presidents receive salaries of more than 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, and it 
is reported that some of these officials get 
in the neighborhood of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

Though every bank clerk begins with the 
idea of becoming a president some day, times 
like the present compel him to turn sadly 
speculative eyes upon the callings where the 
worker enjoys less “‘class’’ and fewer white 
collars and sport shirts, but more coin at 
the end of the month. 

The general manager of a New York 
labor exchange which handles about nine 
hundred accepted applications a month 
says that bookkeepers and clerks generally 
have not been advanced in salary to exceed 
ten per cent since the start of the war. He 
even believes that ten per cent is a high 
estimate. Bank clerks have benefited to 
some extent, in his opinion, by the war 
pressure. Every financial institution has 
been swamped with business, and conse- 
quently the call for additional help has 
been loud and strong. Contrary to prece- 
dent and tradition, therefore, the bank 
clerk and bookkeeper have !ooked at their 
positions in the light of competitive de- 
mand, and have forced a raise out of the 
scheduled order for advancement. 

According to this man, whose observa- 
tion is remarkably broad, the bank clerk 
who changes one employer for another, as 
a rule, does not realize more than three 
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dollars a week as a result of his move 
Young boys just starting at clerical work 
in positions which are expected to be per 
manent and lead to promotion, begin at six 
dollars a week now, instead of at four 
dollars, and are extremely scarce at that 
Male stenographers of the better grade, 
when taking initial positions, now receive 


fifteen dollars a week as against ten paid | 


before the war. 

In concert with nearly all students of the 
salary problem of to-day, this expert in 
furnishing office help calls attention to the 
fact that the perplexed employer of to-day 
is more inclined to pay an advanced price 
for the new or additional office help he 
must have than an advance in the salaries 
of his established helpers of the same grade 
Of course he justifies this attitude on the 
ground that he will retain his old employees 
after he is obliged to dismiss the later re 
cruits to his pay roll. 

The extent to which the conflict between 
the classy allurement of the white-collar 
position and the sordid attainments of the 
munitions-maker’s wage is pressing for an 
adjustment in the minds of workers is oddly 
illustrated by the experience of a young 
man in the Philadelphia district. 


Back to the Overalls 


His family had been inclined to educa- 
tion and had a decided leaning toward the 
professions. At the outbreak of the war, 
when the labor scouts were beating the 
highways for helpers who wanted big earn 
ings in preference to genteel positions, 
Jimmy yielded to their bland statements 
and felt quite heroic—especially after he 
struck his gait and made an average of six 
dollars a day straightening rifle barrels 

It was rather expert work and for that 
reason was decidedly interesting. Conse- 
quently Jimmy was happy in his job until 
a particular circumstance impressed him 
with the fact that he was not living up to 
family traditions in making his way by the 
sweat of his brow rather than by the exer 
cise of his mental faculties. After an inward 
struggle of some duration and seriousness 
Jimmy finally decided in favor of the fam- 
ily traditions and secured a transfer to the 
clerical department of the munitions plant, 
where his salary check was just one-half of 
what his pay envelope had contained, on 
the average, when he was a wage-earner. 

For a time the consciousness that he was 
in the class to which he belonged, and that 
his working garments were neat enough to 
wear to a family gathering, seemed to fill the 
void between eighteen dollars and thirty- 
six. After awhile, however, Jimmy began to 
work his arithmetic overtime and to neglect 
the worship of his proud family traditions. 
He grew restless and irascible, and finally 
applied to the management for a shift back 
to his old job, on the ground that his eyes 
could not stand the strain of clerical work. 
But now they have no difficulty in squinting 
along the length of scores of shining rifle bar- 
rels and detecting the slightest curvature; 
and they can also see eighteen dollars a week 
in his savings account that was not visible 
when he wore a white collar at his work. 

The question as to how the men who are 
helping to prepare “preparedness” for 
Uncle Sam are faring in comparison with 
those who are making munitions for other 
nations is both interesting and pertinent. 
On this score Col. George Montgomery, 
commandant of the Frankford Arsenal, at 
Philadelphia, said: 

“There has been no advance whatever in 
the pay of government clerks, so far as I 
am informed, since the advance in prices; 
but there has been 4 very appreciable ad- 
vance in the pay given’ to labor and to 
shopmen. 

**In 1909 we were able to get plenty of 
labor for $1.50 a day. During the years be- 
tween 1909 and this year that rate was ad- 
vanced to only $1.76; but within the pres- 
ent year it has gone from $1.76 to $2.40. 
Ordinary workers on machines have been 
advanced from $1.76 to $2.24 and $2.40 a 
day here at the Arsenal. These men are not 
skilled mechanics at all in any sense of the 
word. We pay a little more to those work- 
ing outside the shops than to those working 
inside. Other people here earn up to $3.50 
and four dollars a day, without counting 
piecework reward. 

“The fact is, we have men loading shells 
who have been earning seven dollars a day, 
without any overtime. And they deserve 
it. Before piecework was established the 
men did not make so much, and we did not 
have to pay so much before the present 
labor stringency began. 
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TheseTires Must Be the Best We Can Make 
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Every Good year Blue Streak Bicycle Tire is 
our card of introduction to some boy. Through 
this tire he gets his first impression of The 


Tire & Rubber Company. And 


first impressions are lasting. 


that boy will own an automobile 
and we will want to sell him tires for it. Or 
he will own a power plant and will be a 
prospect for belts and packing. 

Can't you see that we must give him in Blue 
Streak Bicycle Tires a product that will reflect 


credit upon the name of Goodyear ? 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOOD, 
Smacking Good _ 


Akron, Ohio 
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‘Last July toolmakers were advanced 
twenty per cent. They have been advanced 
once since then. The advance in the pay of 
mechanics was as follows: 

‘Machine-tool makers have been ad- 
vanced from the rate of $3.52, maximum, 
to five dollars a day. The lowest-paid have 
been advanced trom $2.76 to $3.24 a day. 
Foremen have been pushed ahead from $4.25 
and five dollars to from six to nine dollars a 
day. Asa matter of fact, there are only two 
who are getting nine dollars a day. They 
are night foremen. They are practically 
night superintendents. They get three 
thousand dollars a year. Of course they get 
no piecework payments. Neither do me- 
chanics working on instruments, because the 
work is too irregular and not of sufficient 
volume to warrant piecework payments. 

‘Operatives of automatic screw machines 
get $4.56 a day, and piecework raises that. 
Though these men— about fifty in number 
are not machinists, they are bright and re 
sourceful workmen. If they were not the 
could not operate such machines. 

“The men in the shops have had large 
advances. In other words, it was no more 
than natural that we had to meet competi- 
tion. On the other hand, the clerks have 
had no advances; though, of course, they 
have to pay just as high prices for necessi- 
ties as the shopmen.” 


The Pay of Railroad Men 


Railroad salaries out on the lines are cer- 
tainly not on the munitionsseale. When the 
average station agent compares his earn- 
ings with those of the members of one of 
the “brotherhoods” of railroad e mployees 
he is not moved to any great amount of 
hilarity. The country-station agent in the 
Middle West who receives above seventy- 
five dollars a month is undoubtedly more 
fortunate than most of those who hold down 
jobs like his. If he has half a dozen men 
or more under him his pay may amount 
to close to a hundred dollars a month; 
but if it goes above that point his post is an 
important one and he must show himself to 
be an executive and a business-getter. 

The freight clerk out on the line is able 
to command fifty-five dollars a month and 
a cashier about sixty-five. A telegraph 
operator and ticket agent is not likely to 
receive much under sixty-five or more than 
seventy-five dollars a month in salary. 

A prominent railroad executive remarked 
that the clerks and their helpers receiving 


| from forty to eighty-five dollars a month 


are, of all railroad employees, the ones who 
feel the present high cost of living most 
keenly, because their salaries are stationary 
and the range of their natural and legiti- 
mate wants is continually increasing. 

In spite of all this, there seems to be no 
trouble in filling these posts with young 
men who are intensely disinclined to step 
out of the white-collar class. Not a few of 
them, according to this railroad official, 
whose view is a broad one, have had some 
college training — about enough, perhaps, to 
give them the feeling that it would be be- 
neath them to work for wages instead of a 
salary,even though the wages weredecidedly 
the large r. 

He does not consider it unnatural that 
these young men should prefer to do clean 
work instead of dirty, or that they would 
rather wear neat business suits, white col- 
lars and sport shirts at their work than to 
go about in soiled overalls. He only makes 
the point that forthe first time in the history 
of this country there is a genuine economic 
pressure to determine how high a value, in 
dollars and cents, young men of this class 
put upon the gentility of clerical pursuits 
upon white-collar associations as contrasted 
with the grime of the shop. 

Apparently one must count on working 
in a city railroad office for at least five 
years be fore being able to draw ninety dol- 
jars a month; and he must give a good 
account of himself, at that, in order to 
reach that point on the salary scale. On 
the other hand, brakemen and firemen start 
at about that rate of wages. At least in the 
West the brakeman or fireman who is 
fairly steady and capable may reasonably 
expect to find himself drawing a hundred 
and fifty dollars a month within from three 
to five years from the time when he begins 
his work with the railroad. 

In other words, the testimony of those 
familiar with promotion and pay in railroad 

service indicates that it takes the clerk 
longer to achieve a ninety-dollar-a-month 
position than is required for a brakeman or 
a fireman to reach a one-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar job—and overalls and dinner-pail 
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living are decidedly cheaper than natty 
business suits and the sort of sustenance 
and associations they demand. 

In the words of a rate clerk, whose 
brother has just been promoted out of the 
fireman class: 

‘Bill has it over me, coming and going. 
His pay is not quite double my salary and 
he doesn’t have to spend a cent to put on 
dog—not a cent! The more grease and dirt 
he can accumulate, the more efficient he 
appears. What's more, he’s independent. 
Lord, he’s independent! That’s a luxury to 
an office man. He has to play up to a lot of 

superiors who are all pulling in different 
directions. The dignity of a position and 
the splendor of a two-dollar shirt are the 
most expensive mistakes I ever made 
Bill’s pay envelope proves that to me every 
time I see it. I’m certainly in on the wrong 
side of the railroad game. 

‘**As a boy, in Sunday-school, I learned a 
text to the effect that blessed are the hum- 
ble: for they shall be exalted. If that verse 
wasn't built to fit these days in the field of 
work and its compensation, then I can’t 
understand a line of the Scriptures. Right 
now the brand of meekness that doesn’t 
balk at putting on overalls and grabbing a 
dinner bucket is the sort which is inheriting 
the earth at the rate of about three hundred 
and thirty-three and a third per cent.” 

A traveling salesman for a large whole- 
sale grocery whose territory is nearly one 
hundred miles from Chicago makes this 
interesting comment on the condition of 
the clerks in the retail-grocery trade of a 
district that is decidedly prosperous: 

‘The best-paid retail grocery clerk in all 
my acquaintance—and | have more than 
three hundred customers—-draws twenty- 
five dollars a week and has a reputation 
throughout my entire district of being a 
wonder. Other clerks speak of him as a 
man who has arrived, and they think of his 
salary check with a mixture of envy and 
admiration. They may well envy him, for 
the rank and file of them are not getting 
more than fifteen dollars a week; in fact, I 
am convinced that the average pay of this 
class of workers is not more than twelve 
dollars a week. 

‘In other words, they are getting about 
two-thirds as much as the commonest kind 
of street labor commands in their towns. 
A laborer who can scarcely speak English is 
able to get three dollars a day in many of 
the towns where these experienced clerks 
most of them keen, energetic and faithful 
boys, who are keen business-getters—are 
getting twelve. In some of the towns in my 
territory the difference between the pay of 
the unskilled w: age ~earner and the experi- 
enced grocery clerk is considerably larger 
than this.” 


The Ill-Paid Grocery Clerk 


‘One of my best friends is a grocery clerk 
who draws a salary of only twelve dollars a 
week —and he’s a capable clerk, too, who's 
been behind the counter for years. It would 
naturally be supposed that he would at 
least have the advantage, by reason of his 
position, of securing his family food sup- 
plies at a price that would not yield his em- 
ployer a profit—but such is not the case 
He pays the same scale of prices as the 
customers he waits upon. 

““Not far from him lives a mason who is 
by no means remarkably proficient at his 
trade. He is just a good, fair workman, who 
prefers to leave the more difficult and fancy 
tasks in his line to others, while he puts in 
the foundations of farm buildings. This 
mason gets seven dollars a day, and his 
board in addition, when handling country 
jobs. The carpenter who works with him 
receives two dollars less. 

“If either of these men was to put in the 
hours the grocery clerk gives to his em- 
ployer the results would be rather star- 
tling; for this would mean from six in the 
morning until seven at night fcr all week 
days, save Saturday, when the clerk is 
lucky to leave the store before ten or eleven 
at night. 

*It would not be fair to leave the impres- 
sion that the retail grocers are, as a rule, 
underpaying their clerks. The fact is that a 
very large proportion of them are paying 
their help all their businesses will stand. In 
other words, the retail-grocery business is 
not an easy road to wealth and its net prof- 
its are far smaller than the public supposes. 
Many of these merchants could improve 
their own financial condition if they were 
able to change places with the masons, the 
carpenters and the ordinary mechanics of 
their communities— more especially at the 
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present time, when it is difficult for them to 
get many kinds of goods, without regard 
to price. “ 

Generalizations regarding salaries, wage 
and savings are difficult— and they must be 
accepted as generalizations only. Wide and 
persistent inquiry among all classes of mer 
whose opinions might naturally be expected 
to be closest to the facts indicates that the 
average increase in salaries for office and 
clerical help since the European war begar 
has not been above ten per cent, and is 
probably nearer six per cent. 

On the other hand, the average wag: 
increase in that period has been sogreat that 
one hesitates to make the most conserva 
tive guess that can be made. Possibly th 
average increase in wages would not be 
more than fifty per cent the country over 
but to one who has been mixing with muni 
tions workers and seeing their bulging wage 
scores this guess looks altogether too con- 
servative. Certainly there are thousands 
upon thousands of cases in every munitions 
district where the increase has been several 
hundred per cent. These instances, mors 
over, are by no means confined to mur 
workers, 

If there is any section of the country 
where common labor cannot command 
from thirty to thirty-five cents an hour it is 
decidedly well concealed from the munitions 
scouts who are after workers. This same 
grade of labor was receiving from fifteer 
and one-half cents to twenty and one-fourth 
before the war—that is, when it could find 
employment at all. 

How much the cost of living has it 
creased since the war began is a matter of 
much speculation. Some very plausible 
authorities assert that the average is forty 
per cent. One large financial concern in 
New York is said to have made a searching 
investigation into the increase of living 
expenses, so far as its own salaried employ- 
ees below official rank are concerned, and to 
have found the increase to be thirty-one 
per cent, 


How Much is Saved? 


What percentage of salaries is bein; 
saved must remain a matter of conjecture 
Banks in munitions districts and officers of 
munitions companies and of concerns most 
sensitively affected by the activities of 
the war stocks very generally express the 
opinion that the salaried men under their 
immediate observation who receive pay 
checks large enough to permit them, by th« 
exercise of fair economy, to save anytl ing 
are, as a class, putting away about fifteer 
per cent of their earning 

They include in savings life and accident 
insurance premiums and real estate and 
stock investments, as well as bank deposit 
But this percentage does not apply to sala 
ried men in general, without regard to wher: 
they are located, or to all grades of salarie« 
men in the munitions centers. 

As to the relative amount of savings 
“salted away” by the wageworkers in the 
service of the munitions plants, the general 
opinion of their superintendents, and of 
bank tellers, to whom they would naturally 
take the overflow from their fat pay enve- 
lopes, appears to be that it does not 
amount to more than five per cent of thi 
total wage pay roll of the plants under th« 
surveillance. 

Probably the world of salaried worker 
never descended upon the Christmas stock 
ing with quite the hopeful hunger that 
characterized their approach on the morning 
of December 25, 1916. Where expectations 
had not already been satisfied by pr 
Christmas announcements on the part of 
employers, the big question in the minds of 
the salary-earners was whether the signer 
of the familiar pay check would “coms 
across” with the bonus, or “‘extra,”’ in rec 
ognition of the greatly increased cost of 
living. 

All other possibilities under the patror 
age of Santa Claus became insignificant 
beside this question. Hundreds of en 
ployers of office help gave generous chec} 
to all persons on their salary pay roll. One 
large Wall Street financial house, for exam- 
ple, gave each clerk a bonus amounting t: 
one-third of his salary for the year, besides 
an extra bonus of twelve per cent. 

Some of the banks in the same district 
announced a salary increase of ten per cent 
besides a bonus of ten per cent. One larg: 
public-service company distributed about 
six million dollars to its salaried workers. 

As a rule the employers of salaried help 
placed special stress upon the point that the 
Christmas check was “‘a gift— not a raise.” 
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Use it for 30 days. 
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return it. 
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every man who shaves to have 

an opportunity to try this razor. 

Those who know the convenience of self- 

shaving, should experience the supreme comfort 

of shaving daily with an edge that does not grow 
dull, but actually improves while in use. 
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The unusual merit of the AutoStrop Razor 
makes it safe for us to leave the decision to 
your personal satisfaction, and this offer is 
made without any qualification whatever. 

The habit of self-shaving is so great a con- 
venience that it is never abandoned unless it 
involves discomfort through poor equipment 
and dull blades. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor is more than a 
razor, more than a safety device. It is stropped, 
it shaves and is cleaned without removing the 
blade; and like a perfectly stropped, ordinary 
razor, the blade improves with use. 

That is why we offer it on approval. That is 
why dealers loan it on 30 days’ trial. 

Write to us if you have any difhculty in bor- 
rowing it from a dealer. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Ave., New York 


This offer is also good in Canada. 


83 Duke Street, Toronto 
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“I didn’t buy what I wanted, so that if 
the savings belong to anybody ——” be- 
gan the turning worm. 

“Of course they belong to somebody. 
But that’s no reason you should think that 
you can ti ik e "em out of the bank 

‘Hold on! I only told you that I met 
He n Wilkins and that he said 

“T know what hesaid. A aty.< razy yarn 
that wouldn’t fool a three-year-old tg 

The seed of rebellion within the soul of 
Wilberforce Shadd was sprouting. He said 
almost firmly: 

“You really can’t point to anything he 
said that isn’t sound sense, my dear. If you 
admit that the suntrel of the sea “is 

‘Whoever heard,” she interrupted, “that 
anybody made rn yoney in Wall Street?” 

“Well, there was Harriman and 

“Who? Everybody I ever heard of loses 
money down there. Suppose you lose the 
money that you want to take out of the 
bank and 

“But I don’t want to lose it. And I’m 
not going to.” 

He saw that her plump bosom was heav- 
ing. Her cheeks were flushed. She looked 
very pretty. Nevertheless, he must not do 
what she commanded him to do. 

“Then why do you talk about it? Oh, 
Wilberforce, if you knew what it means to 
feel that you haven’t a cent in the world 
that you can call your own, you wouldn’t 
want to také the few dollars we’ve saved 
up with so much trouble * 

It was the old story, the enslaving argu- 
ment, the refrain of her lach rymose w: ail, 
He must do something to emancipate him- 
elf 


He must 5 age her. He must! 
a will!” | 1e cried shrilly. 
“W-what?”’ she gasped, and gazed at him 
with such horrified incre: du lity in her eyes 
hat obeying a a bl lind impulse to seek safé ty 
and success by stickir g to his resolution he 
fled from the room. 


mt 


H" HALTED, out of breath, at a corner 
three blocks distant and began to 
think. He felt that he had won a victory. 
A wave of courage engulfed his soul. He 
would be different in the future. By being 
different he would cease to be a failure. 
This thought cheered him greatly as he 
walked toward the savings bank 

He owned $1800. Not only did it repre- 
sent the savings of years but it stood for all 
the pleasures he had not had. How many 
nice neckties he had not bought with that 
money! How many cigars he had not 
smoked, how many laughs at the theater he 
had not laughed! It was supposed, in re- 
turn, to make him feel like telling all the 
world to go to Hades. Instead, what he felt 
like saying was “‘ Leave me alone, please!” 

The money had made him a coward! 

Yet the rich were supposed to be “ya 
gant. How much money would it take to 
make him arrogant? Millions! And he 
never would make more than he was mak- 
ing. He knew it! 

That was the worst of it —he couldn’t even 
delude himself into thinking that he would 
be rich some day. Not to dream of success 
was to be dead beyond all hope of resurrec- 
tion. If what Hen Wilkins said could only 
be true he might make a lot of money. 

Pshaw! The kind of man he was would 
never make money! 

A burst of self-anger set fire to something 
within him and made him grit his teeth. 

“T’ll show them!” he muttered—aloud, 
as though he actually beard many derisive 
voices. 

“T’ll take the money out of the bank and 
make money with it,”” he asserted. 

At the door of the institution that was 
supposed to be a reservoir of mir ted cour- 
age which would keep clerks from fearing 
to lose their jobs, he hesitated. Whereupon 
he again accused himself of cowardice and 
literally goaded hims« lf into entering the 
institution. He approac hed one of the tel- 
lers. 

The lack of practice at being a brave man 
made him loquacious, He smiled and said: 

“TI know I can — money after the 
usual hours, Monday nights, because I do 
it the first ender . every month. But 
could I take out money 

His sustaining anger hav ing oozed out of 
his system, Wilberforce Shadd now hoped 
that the clerk would say No. 

Instead, the clerk be hin d the bars stared 
a moment at Mr. Shadd, distinctly sneered, 





znd replied in a voice full of insulting skep- 
ticism: 

“Yes, if you have any money here to 
take out!” 

It was a fresh prick, and Wilberforce’s 
gorge rose again. 

“IT haven't got as much as a millionaire 
like you has,” he said angrily, “but if I can 
take out “¢ 

“Unless you've got so much you need a 
truck, I guess we won't go out of business 
if you withdraw your deposit to-night.” 

“T'll take it all out,” threatened Mr 
Shadd with a fierce frown. 

“You'll find blank checks just behind 
you,” retorted the clerk with a murder- 
ous smile; and Wilberforce, with trembling 
hands, filled out a check and received from 
the savings bank $1832.68 in cash, the sav- 
ings of ten years of a wife whose father had 
blighted her youth in order that she might 
blight her husband's life. 

He clutched with a veritable death-grip 
the roll of bills that represented his entire 
fortune, and walked out. Once in the street 
he recalled every hold-up yarn he had ever 
heard. He saw a pedestrian coming who 
worea woman’'sgarb; but that merely made 
him remember that it was a favorite trick 
of thugs, as per Sunday newspapers, to don 
feminine habiliments in order to approach 
their victims unsuspected. 

He forced himself to reason calmly. He 
concluded that if it had not been for his 
wile he never would have taken the money 
from the bank or risked having it stolen. 
She had accomplished this by forbidding 
him to lose the money in Wall Street. 

He would not lose it. He would make 
money. Hen Wilkins was a clever chap. 
Just where was he wrong in his argument? 
Nowhere! 

He saw again Hen Wilkins’ confident 
face as he predicted that a fortune awaited 
all holders of the stock that was going to 
end the world war. With his soul in a trem- 
ble, Wilberforce Shadd decided that if he 
bought that stock he would make money. 

If he had money how different life would 
be! He heard himself telling Morris & Cun- 
ningham to keep their job. No need to be 
vulgar. He would resign and live on the 
interest of his money. 

Why not? 


Fabulous fortunes had been made in | 


Wall Street. Everybody knew it. Wall 


Street was the only place where a man could | 


make a lot of money by risking a little. 
He couldn’t go to Wall Street at night, 


but he could and would go to the residence | 


of his tall friend, Francis T. Woodcock, 
who was a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and, therefore, just the man 
through whom to lose the money. He used 
to bowl with Woodcock before Woodcock 
moved into a house in West Eighty-seventh 
Street as a result of several years of relent- 
less stockbrokering. 

“T'll do it!” he threatened; but still 
walked toward home. If he did and made 
money, a lot of money, it would be heaven 

He saw what desirable things he could 
change dollars into! 

“T’ll do it!” he told himself again, and 
determinately walked toward Woodcock’s 
house. 

The broker was surprised to see Shadd; 
also a trifle disturbed by reason of the 
subtly desperate look on Wilberforce’s face. 
Like all good stockbrokers, Woodcock 
specialized in face-reading, to enable him to 
size up the other brokers’ real intentions 
when they were offering or bidding for 
stocks in which Woodcock had orders “‘at 
he market.” 

To play safe, the face-reader now looked 
at his watch and synchronously put on an 
expression of intense regret. 

“Hello, Shadd! Glad to see you. What 
can I do for you?” He shook hands with 
Wilberforce with hasty cordiality, and once 
more looked at his watch with one of those 
transparent efforts at concealment that ac- 
centuate the guilt. Mr. Shadd was im- 
pressed by the manifold occupations of this 
man who had but a minute or two to spare. 
In this hour of business he also must be all 
business. His fingers tightened on the wad 


they had not ceased to death-clutch since | 


leaving the bank. He said quickly: 
““T’'ve come to give you some money.” 
Mr. Francis T. Woodcock promptly and 
naturally smiled. Then he grew serious, 
even forbidding. It was a new one and he 
nearly had fallen for it. 
Continued on Page 35 
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Climbing 


Like a man of success, United States Tires still keep on climbing in prestige—still keep on climbing 
in sales — because, like a successful man, they deserve to succeed. 


For years everyone has admitted that United States Tires are good tires. Year-after-year sales 
increases have proved that. 


Last year the prestige of United States Tires piled up to a still greater clirnax. Their sales increases 
in 1916 proved that. 


This year United States Tires have the self-same service-giving qualities that have kept them 
climbing year after year. 


Ask any motorist, who today uses United States Tires, why he uses them, and continues to use them. 
Then you will understand why United States Tires have climbed, and are still climbing, in prestige 


and sales. United States lire Company 





‘Continued from Page 33) 
“And after you've given it to me,” 
broker spoke coldly, 


the 
“how much do I give 


answered Shadd, playing for 
time in which to prepare his little speech, 
“is something that I cannot tell.”’ Seeing 
the distrust in the broker's eyes grow acute, 
he went on: “Look here, I want you to buy 
some stock for me.” 
“If you ‘ll come to the office 
I c-can’t,” stammered Wilberforce 
Shadd, who did not see how he could very 
well tell this man he was afraid the firm 
would discharge him. ‘“I-—I—I can’t get 
away from my work during business hours 
just now. We are rushed to death.” 
Stimulated by the excellence of his own 
excuse, he went on briskly: “I didn’t think 
you'd mind taking the money and save m« 
going downtown. I've brought it in cash 
ah—so that there wouldn’t be any trou- 
ble—er—about the chex k not being certified, 
you know.” 
He took the money fron n his pocket, gave 


it to the broker, said * *There’s $1832," and 
sighed with relief. 
“Where did you get it?” jocularly in- 











quired Woodcock after he 
Session. 

‘It represents our—no,” he ‘ted 
himself, and said firmly, “it represents my 
savings. I took it out of the savings bank.” 

“They allow you only a measly four per 
cent,” interjected Woodcock, to show that 
as a conservative business man he approved 
Shi idd’s act - 

“Yes. Well, I want you to buy me as 
much fs My ilberforce Shadd paused 
and stared blankly at his tall and ruthless 
friend, Woodcock. He had forgotten the 
name of the stock Hen Wilkins was crazy 
about. 

““What’~ the stock?” asked Woodcock, 
in the voice of an overworked dispensary 
surgeon asking “‘ Which leg?”’ 

“Wait a minute,” entreated Wilberforce 
Shadd, and endeavored to recall the name. 
There would be a first dividend of 650 per 
cent out of war profits from Germany for 
winning the war by controlling the sea by 
submarines, under the sea 

“Undersea Craft common!” exclaimed 
Wilberforce Shadd triumphantly. 

“What!” shrieked Woodcock, who still 
had a shred of conscience. “If you want to 
throw your money out of the window, why 
don’t you do it without witnesses, instead 
of asking an old friend to cheer you on?” 

“Look here,” and WilberforceShaddspoke 
firmly, not being married to Woodcock. 
‘Look here, I know what I’m doing. It’s 
straight, scientific psychology.” 

‘Ouch! Ouch!” squealed Woodcock so 
agonizedly that Wilberforce Shadd frowned 
angrily. This man was seeking to dissuade 
him from making money. But Shadd ex- 
plained gravely: “I’ve doped it out that, of 
all the stocks you chaps in Wail Street trad 
in, Unde ‘Tsea Craft common is the , 
‘It is! It is!”’ feverishly antic = ed 
Woodcock. “The very worst! Why, I’m 
not sure the company did not go out of 
business years ago.” 

‘That's all you know,” said Shadd cou- 
rageously, thinking of the money he would 
surely make. “It hasn’t occurred to you 
that whoever controls the sea wins the war, 
and that since the company makes and sells 
submarines 

“You'll need a d 
after your money!” broke in Woodcock. 

““Mr. Woodcock, you may be wonder- 
fully well posted and know all about—er 
normal securities and gilt-edge investments 
and first-mortgage bonds and such things 
but’’—and here Wilberforce Shadd looked 
earnestly at the broker—‘“‘ you don’t know 
eve rything!’ 

“TL admit I don’t, 

“T only know th 
editorials by na 
know what you are 

“She does not,” 
shivered. The 
hotly: 

“Will you take the order or do you wish 
me to find another broker? In that case 
give me my money back.’ 

‘I hate like the deuce to execute such an 
order,”’ said Woodcock resignedly, since he 
could not return the money; “but I sup- 
pose you know what you are doing.” 

“Do I know what I am doing?” echoed 
Wilberforce Shadd, and thought of his years 
of suffering. He had become a slave, a cow- 
ard. But he would no longer be one. He'd 
rather be flat broke. He finished in a ring- 
ing voice: “‘ You bet your life I know what 
I'm doing!”’ 
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his pos- 
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d good one to dive 


said Woodcock paw. 
you *ve been re adi ngi ool 
experts. Does your wife 
doing?” 
said Shadd, 
reaction made 
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and almost 
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The words and particularly the voice 
pressed Woodcock so that he said coaxing! 


“Say, 
about U. 


C. common? 
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m- 


old fellow, just what do you hear 


Shadd instantly thought of Hen Wilkins’ 


impassioned oratory. 
make 
firmly: 
“T can’t tell you. 
‘Why can’t you?” 
sure now it was a confidentiz 
inside. 
“I—I can’t,” 
peration: 
Excuse me,” 
thinking it distrust. 
receipt,’ and he led the w 


said Shadd. 


said 


Al 


To repea 
it sound like nonsense. 


persisted 


I’m sorry.” 


Ther 


‘Do I get a receipt? 
Woodcor k 
“Of course 
ay 


t it would 

He replied 

the broker, 

tip from the 
aes. 


i}y 
a 


into the 
brary, which also was den, lounging room 
cardroom, according to the visitor's errand. 


you get 


a 


or 


The broker made out a receipt, gave it to 
Shadd, jotted down the ap ly office ad- 
dress, and shock hands with the cocky little 
chap who wanted to buy e ante n hundred 
dollars’ worth of one of the worst of the 
‘eats and dogs” in which people had lost 
money on the Curb years befor: 
iv 
N HIS way home Shadd wondered 
whether he ought to tell his wife what 
he had done. This, he reflected, iid i 
volve telling her why, and he could not tel 
her why without telling her that she wit! 
her foolish fears had robbed him of his man 


hood. 


she feel 
worrying because 
had driven her to it? 

‘Poor 


Ann Elizabeth!” he muttered 
Then he thought of himself 

**Damn!”’ he said. 

He decided it was wiser—that is, safer 
to say nothing. The . he hoped she ild 
ask no questions. He had never lied to her 
and it did not occur A. him that he might 
begin now. 

He kissed her more affectionately thar 
usual. He loved her; and he feared; and 
he hoped. 

“*Where’s the book?” she asked abrupt 
A black cloud enveloped him. He couldn't 
speak. When he could he said 

“What book? Oh, yes. It’s n the 
bank. Ah—they —they hi ave to balance it.” 


‘It isn’t six months 
“New rule!”’ he 
‘All the banks do it now 
“I guess it is, 
said trustingly. 


if you say 


broke in 


desperately. 
It’s all ri z 


», Gear 


Now how in blazes could he tell he 


he had taken that money 
much as his—to speculate 
Street? Why had he 


who had only themselves to blame, was the 
morgue or the penitentiary 

Gone! The savings of a lifetime he 
refuge against a destitute old age, gone 

Eighteen hundred dollars! 

What a lot of money any lot of mone, 
when it is all the money you have in the 
world! 

Ten thousand hardships endured in order 
to have that money in the bank—golder 
crutches for the days when the keepers o 
the house should tremble and the strong 
nen bow themselves! The sweat of a life of 
toil solidified into eighteen indred piece 
of silver; courage coined and laid away fo 
the day when he must be brave. 

All gone ! 

And whose fault was it? Whose if not 
this woman’s? If it had not been for her he 
wouldn't have had this money in the ban] 
and the tragedy of taking it and losing it 
would not have been enacted And she 
must not know it was enacting under he 
eyes, like the ass that he was 

“T'll go to bed now,” he told her 
want to stop at the watchmake ‘ to 
morrow morning.”” He had never before 
lied to her but he wasn’t going to t 
her unhappy. 

After a night of troubled sleep he ross 
and was out of the house a half hour earlier 
than usual. Fortunately she did not notices 
that anything was the matter 

He wished to call up the broker and te 
him not to buy that stock, but to hold the 
money and he would call forit. At9.30Aa.M 


he told Mr. Lipps he wished to get 
of toothache gum and went to the corner 
to telephone to Woodcoc 


drug store 


hands that trembled, and got the broker's 


office. 
“IT want Mr. Woodcock, i 


her 


taken 
bank at all? It was drawing four per cent, 
and everybody lost money in Wall 
And the end of all unsuccessful 


Ww 


ith in 


it out 





ht 


And if he blamed her for making his 
life a failure, what would she say, 
the loving wife who couldr ’t help 
her 'fathe r’sin iproy 


now would 


idence 





of the 


a 


a hurry 


| 


n 
dropped his nickel in the proper slot wit! 


pi 


‘ 


street. 
gamblers, 


ct 


He 
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“He's out at the moment 
in any minute. Will ar 
‘Well, I just want to get my—er— my 
It’sa personal mi atter and I'd rather tall 
Mr Woodcock.” Life 
‘If you tell us wher 


We expect 


nim elise do 


iY yone 


wasn't worth liv 


ana where 





the moment he comes ir 
“No. I'll call him up f minute 
‘Better make it ten ‘Ho ld on! Here he 
is! One moment.”’ Shadd waited in ar 
agony of suspense 
“Thisis Woodcock. Whoisit? OF , OK 
morning, Shadd. Just got in. Out all morn 
ing getting that stock for you. I had to pay 
nine dollars a share The two ired 
shares was all the man had. Lucl thing I 
went out myself, fo t aft l¢ bbed 
the stock there came a bid {x ove the 
phone somebod \ ted e | ( 
Une 1 the ! 1 ol 
ou wa > say to me 
ce Shada, re zing it! late 
hands of a Higher Power, re ed 
resigned Oh, | tv ited wil 
had b t th 
lg tita 
ty a n Shad who, havir 
a hope, ¢ t of notl g b 
good-b b i? t himsel! to 
Sa) it when he recalled that good buy 
and “good-by”’ were the same over the tele 
~ wl, But the broker took the syncopated 
farewell to denote OV nd said 
“Don’t mention it 
Shadd emerged from the telephone boot! 
a corpse that somehow had not yet lost the 
power of locomotion He felt he needed a 
bracer. For a moment he thought of having 
a drink of wl isky. Then he thought that if 
he did, and Lipps smelled liquor in his breatt 
and discharged him, he might as well curl 
up and die, now that he had nothing in the 
bank! 
Nothing in the bank! 
“Say,” he said to the drug cler} I feel 


sick—-kind of faint in my stomach. W 
a drink of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
neip me 
‘It won't hurt you,” confessed the clerk 
“Give me one,”’ said Shadd, forgetting to 


y “please”’ in his dis 

The money was gone! 

He drank the bracer with the air of a 

Socrates gulping the 

to the office 
‘Feel better asked Lipps with a per 

functory sort of kindness 


Sa tress. 


hemlock, and returned 


‘Ye-es, thank you,” said Shadd, and 
hastened to his desk 
Vv 
VHAT night his wife talked to him about 
the latest advance in sugar What she 


had to pay for beef was an outrage. And at 
that she had been obliged to go to a 
lem cut-rate market There 
going to their old butcher He was a robbet 


was no 


use in 


not only as to price but also as to weight 
‘Yes, I know,” said Wilberforce gloom 
and prayed for the miracle of sik 
He loved his wife, but |} secret was bla 
mailing his soul out of its usual placidit 
“Other peopl she said, avoiding 
eyes, “ are getting raises 
He knew what was coming o he iid 
coldly: “‘And others are losing the obs o1 
account of the wa Molloy to ne a 
t ne } Ke i 1 one ¢ ‘ v 
i, the nervous fap 








é ig ng ea I 
the lung She infl 1 her chs 

ead ol grov g co igeous mere ‘ 
herself to deflate agair 

It was fu e minutes before she i 

I don’t see—r y I don't, dear, th 
I've tried and tried—| ld wt 
we cal ive as muct i nave There 

e | s for to lool r , 

| its a rigt eetneart ‘ | 
ndly We { ive fora while 
al As long as we've g ir healt 
assented without enthusiasn wa 
same time, when you KNOW Vou are not eat 
ng up every cent you make 

‘Maybe 1 get a raise,” } 
Then quite bold » mirn ‘ rf 
‘leana for 

“Oh, Wilberforce! tine ar 
and let you go, now thi ne going 
be able to save up muct By the way, you 
haven't brought the book home. Is it in the 
bank? I can stop and get it . 

An icy hand clutched his heart TI ‘ 
no mere figure of speech. He distinctly felt 
the four fingers and the thumb; they were 
very cold, and they gripped very tight 
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THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


’ and children form a large pro- 

Women portion of the passengers of the 

Pullman Company. The safety of the cars, due to 

their unusually sturdy construction; the sanitary 

condition in which they are maintained; the 

numerous conveniences which their equipment affords, and 

the courtesy of the Pullman employes are all factors 

contributing to the increased comfort and enjoyment of 
railroad travel. 


In the Pullman car only a limited number of passengers 
are accommodated; there is no crowding. Operating over 
practically every railroad in the country, it is rarely necessary 
for the passengers to change cars from departure to destina- 
tion. Both of these conditions contribute to the safety and 
comfort of unescorted women and children. 


For fifty years the Pullman Company has directed its 
efforts to the determination of the needs of the traveling 
public, and the development of a service to meet these 
requirements. That twenty-nine per cent of Pullman con- 
ductors and twenty-five per cent of Pullman porters have 
been in the continuous service of the Company for over 
ten years indicates the high personnel of the employes by 
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(Continued from Page 35) 
Then his heart got back on the job, the 
worse for the gripping. 

He had assumed that the money had been 
lost. It was merely common sense to ask 
Woodcock if it had been a total loss. Then 
he must beg the broker to get some of the 
money back. Whatever was recovered he 
would instantly deposit in another bank, 
keep the book in the office and say nothing 
about the shrinkage. 

If he could get a thousand back out of 
the eighteen-hundred-dollar investment, he 
would be more than happy! 

“You haven’t answered, Wilberforce,” 
his wife reminded him. 

** Answered what?”’ he said, in order to 
gain time in which to acquire a frozen face. 

“Shall I get the book at the bank?” 

“They wouldn't give it to you; and, be- 
sides, I’ve got it in the office. I think I 
ought to keep it there hereafter.” 

“Oh, Wilberforce!”’ she said tearfull:. 
She did not like to tell him that she loved to 
look over the figures and add them and 
rejoice that they had that little nest-egg. 
She didn’t wish him to think that she was 
getting to be a miser, because at times she 
feared she was. 

“Won't you bring it home?”’ she pleaded. 

She looked so broken-hearted that he 
couldn’t help saying: ‘Very well. I'll try 
to remember to bring it to-morrow. It’s in 
the safe.” 

He hoped it might be in the bank safe, so 
that it wouldn’t be altogether a lie. 

“Thank you, dear,”’ she said, and looked 
her gratitude. 

He couldn't bear it. He almost told her 
what he had done. That night he scarcely 
slept, thinking about that nonexistent 
bank book. He knew that sooner or later 
he must tell her. Well, suppose he got only 
a thousand back? It was better than losing 
the entire eighteen hundred. Woodcock, 
whom he had known for years, might be a 
decent chap after all. 

On the next day, Wilberforce Shadd 
asked Lipps, the office manager, for permis- 
sion to prolong his luncheon hour, and went 
to the office of Francis T. Woodcock & Co. 

He was very brave on the way down, 
fully determined to hear the worst and be 
done with it. When he reached the door to 
the broker’s office he hesitated. The tooth- 
ache had ceased and he no longer wished to 
see the dentist. 

While in doubt, a man may hope. When 
he knows that every cent is lost, there re- 
mains only death. As Wilberforce Shadd 
stood there, a man who evidently was a 
stranger to doubt and dyspepsia came out. 

“Wish to see somebody in the office?” he 
asked, and smiled pleasantly at Shadd. 
Wilberforce gratefully thought him a fine 
man, not knowing that the kindly looking 
stranger was long of ’em to the hilt in a 
roaring bull market. 

“Yes; I’d like to see Mr. Woodcock.” 

“Well, he’s in there now, but he won't be 
in five minutes.” 

The stranger to dyspepsia—long of ’em 
and all going up!—stepped back into the 
office and held the door open for Wilber- 
force Shadd to enter. 

“Hey, Frank! Somebody to see you!” 

Woodcock came out. He did not seem 
surprised to see Wilberforce. 
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“Hello, Shadd! Got my message?" 

“No. What message?” 

“Why, about an hour ago I told them to 
telephone to you and find out if you wanted 
to do anything about that measly stock of 
yours.” 

That the heart can stop beating without 
causing death to the owner thereof is not a 
theory but a fact established by Wilber- 
force Shadd then and there. 

“That’s why I came,” said Shadd; 
“though I didn’t get your message.”’ 

He felt as if he had turned into lead. He 
asked himself why he had taken the eight- 
een hundred dollars from the bank. Then 
he asked himself the same question again. 
Then he shook his head. He didn’t know 
why —now. 

“Tt’s fourteen bid,”’ said Woodcock. 
“That means exactly one thousand dollars’ 
profit.” 

“How—how—do you make exactly a 
th-thousand?”’ asked Shadd, not daring to 
hop? it was true, yet hoping away! 

“Of course, if I deduct commissions it 
may fall short by a few dollars. I call that 
being —er—careful!”’ 

Careful?” echoed the dazed Shadd. 

“Well, close then,”’ corrected the tall 
broker defiantly. “I call it a d——d good 
three days’ work.” 

Shadd was blinking furiously. All he 
could see was the gate to heaven wide open. 
Above it he saw dollar signs made of glow- 
ing stars. He had made money, not loct it! 
He had beaten the game! He had taken 
the first step toward a fortune! 

““At $14 a share you can get $2800 for 
your stock—that is, if you get a hustle on 
and slide out before the suckers get wise to 
the play,” continued Woodcock. “The 
talk is, of course, that if the meee can 
get some big contracts from the belligerent 
powers it will mean big profits 

Shadd laughed hysterically. Then, to ac- 
count for his laughter, he explained sheep- 
ishly: 

“T couldn’t help laughing when y ou said 
if the company got big contracts 

“Of course,” interrupted Woodcock seri- 
a, even respectfully, “if you know 

iat’s going on — 

“IT do! I do!” cried Shadd. 

“You might tell a fellow. When it gets 
to 30 or 40 you'll probably blame me for not 
advising you to load up to the guards.” 

At 30 or 40 it would be $6000 or $8000. 

“You think so?” Shadd, who was now 
breathing pure oxygen, meant to ask 
whether Woodcock really thought the stock 
might seli at 30 or 40—preferably 40. 
Shadd himself did not know any reason 
why any stock that could sell at 14 should 
not sell at 30 or 40. Woodcock naturally 
thought the cagy, close-mouthed Shadd 
was making fun of him. It annoyed him, so 
that he said, almost rudely: 

“Well, if you want to sell now at 14, I'll 
see what I can do.” 

“Ts that the best price?” 

“T’ll find out,” corrected Woodcock, “if 
I can still do as well as that,”’ and he sent 
to the Curb for a quotation on Undersea 
Craft common. It came back: U.C. 16 
bid; offered at 20. The broker read it aloud 
and added reluctantly, being an honest 
man: “That means we might do a little 
better than 16 for your stock.” 
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Shadd, whose mind was now working 
most actively, instantly figured that at 18 
he would get $3600 for his stock. He had 
doubled his money. And yet he had been 
praying for the boon of losing only $800 

:. was a darned fool!” he began, una 
ware that he was thinking aloud 

A young man, thin, nervous, ferret 
faced, shrewd-eyed, came in. He nodded at 
Woodcock and looked distrustfully at Mr 
Wilberforce Shadd 

“Spit it out, Eddie!” 
cock. 

“Say, you sent out a while ago for a 
quote on * He p aused. 

“On U. C. common,” prompted Wood- 
cock 

“It’s 20 bid. I think that maybe I could 
get you 21 or 22 “ 

“Fade, friend, in the general direction of 
the pavement.”” Then as Eddie looked in 
jured, Woodcock asked: ** What's it offered 
at? And, remember, we're buying i t here!’ 

“Well, it isn't offe red 
“Oh, no! What's it offered at?” 

“At 35,” defiantly confessed Eddi Of 
course nobody is going to pay that price!" 

“And your customer?” coldly inquired 
Woodcock. 

“He’s a nut. Honest, his people ought to 
put him away. He’s lousy with it and wants 
to get rid of it. Somebody’s got to get the 
commissions, and it might as well be me 
Maybe I could work him ‘up to give 23, but 
I wouldn't promise 

‘No. Well, you needn't hurt yourself 
trying to look as if you didn't know in your 
heart of hearts that I was a d d fool, 
Ed¢ lie. Wait for us in the other room, will 
you? us 

The moment they were alone, Woodcock 
said to Shadd: “There, Shadd; you prob- 
ably can get 25. I don’t want to urge you 
to do anything. All I say to you is that 
you've got five thousand beans waiting for 
you to put in the bank if you give the word. 
Five thousand dollars!” 

Shadd saw what $5000 would mean. It 
was wealth, and wealth was happiness. But 
the unscrupulous little curb broker, Eddie, 
who looked like a regular fox and was so 
anxious to buy the stock, had reluctantly 
admitted that 35 was asked for U. C. com- 
mon. That meant that nobody except 


commanded W ood 


Woodcock was willing to sell the 200 shares | 


Shadd owned for less than $7000. 

The square of the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. Also $7000 
was better than $5000. 

“IT won’t sell at 25,”" said Shadd. Things 
which are equal to the same thing are equa! 
to each other. He thought of 35 and 25 
They were not equal to each other. Where 
fore Shadd added: “Certainly not!” 

“You know best,” said Woodcock, and 
left the room to tell Eddie to be grateful he 
didn’t have him arrested for trying to ob- 
tain money under false pretenses 

In the meanwhile, Shadd, knowing him- 
self to be a coward and beginning to fear 
that Woodcock might return and irresist- 
ibly urge him to accept even the $5000, 
astutely went away, trembling with excite- 
ment and happiness. He had made money 
and he was going to make more. 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


AA BOYCOTT WITH A BRASS BAND 


through cunningly planned combinations 
that made them afraid to stay downtown 
when their competitors were moving up, 
they had found rents too high and the ad- 
vantages to themselves, their customers and 
their employees nothing like what they had 
anticipated. 

Almost from the day it was born the 
women’s-garment industry has been the 
football of the real-estate manipulator and 
promoter. 

The first ready-to-wear clothes for women 
were made in New York back in the early 
seventies, with cloaks as the beginning. 
Women’s suits followed in the eighties, and 
dresses and waists in the nineties; and 
since then the business has expanded in 
countless well-made, well-fitting, ready-to- 
wear garments for women, children and in- 
fants, American in every phase and feature, 
as any American woman who has searched 
the shops abroad will testify. 

This business is the backbone of New 
York’s manufacturing industries. It has 


also offered opportunities for advancement 
and prosperity to the thousands of Hebrew 


(Continued from Page 17 


and Italian immigrants who have come to 
New York the past generation. When Abe 
Potash and Morris Perlmutter land from 
Ellis Island this business offers them jobs, 
an education in American business meth- 
ods, and later sometimes a chance to go 
into business for themselves. Eighty per 
cent of our whole output of women’s ready- 
to-wear clothing is made in New York 
Small concerns are constantly making a 
start in aprons, petticoats, waists, trim- 
mings, feathers and what not, and by en- 
ergy, industry and singleness of purpose 
are growing into important manufacturing 
enterprises. 

The business started far downtown, in 
the region of Grand Street, when there were 
still fine retail shops in that neighborhood. 
Its factories drove the retail business to 
Union Square. Then real-estate specu- 
lators moved the factories north, ruining 
land values round Grand Street, and the 
retail shops were driven to Twenty-third 
Street. Again the speculators moved the 
factories, and the shops went to Fifth Ave- 
nue, where they hoped to be left in peace. 


But the factories began to follow, and there 
was no other place for the shops to go, and 
so they were finally forced to make a stand 
and fight for life. 

The New York real-estate speculator has 
been operating on a system peculiar to the 
metropolis, which has favored the planless 
moving about of different interests and in- 
dustries. An obscure promoter, whose chief 
stock in trade may be an intimate knowl- 
edge of East-Side firms and conditions, gets 
hold of a site in some uptown street and 
erects a factory building. All the mecha 


nism of New York mone y-lending seems to | 


favor him in carrying out a project that 
would not be feasible elsewhere. He pays 
one hundred thousand dollars for the land, 
and puts up a building costing two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He can borrow sixty 
thousand dollars on the land, and perhaps 
one hundred and fifty thousand on the 
building. 

While the job is in hand he runs short of 
money, and the lenders advance him more 
to protect their own interests. -When the 
building is done it stands as a masterpiece 
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| in borrowing, with its first and second 


mortgages. While it is going up the pro- 
moter canvasses for tenants, skillfully A an 
ing competitors against each other, so that 
one firm is afraid to stay behind in its old 
locality when rivals are moving into this 
new structure. Various tempting induce- 
ments of low rents for a year or two may be 
employed to help along the enterprise. 
When the building is filled the promoter 
sells it bodily to some investor, as a profit- 
able plant. 

Then the promoter puts up another loft 
building, with his profits, maybe in that 
very neighborhood, financing and filling it 
in the same way. With dozens of promo- 
ters working on that scheme one building 
often robs another of tenants. For fifteen 
rears New York has been suffering from 
Building booms of this description. Ficti- 
tious real-estate prosperity in one neighbor- 
hood is accompanied by real-estate panics 
in other sections, and lower values usually 
result in five years where any section has 
been invaded by a loft-building boom. 
These methods have been possible because 
organization and control have been lacking 
among the banking interests, the city au- 
thorities and the business and real-estate 
interests. 

This was what the Save New York Com- 
mittee learned when it probed into the diffi- 
culties of the garment industry. And it also 
ran plump into Dame Fashion as a disor- 
ganizer. While the women’s-clothing indus- 
try had been growing up in the metropolis, 
a men’s-clothing industry had also been 
Suse sloped along almost the same lines 
technically, but in a vastly different way in 
organization and standardization. 


An Unstandardized Industry 


The making of men’s ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing started in numerous small plants. As 
the experimental stage of the industry was 
yassed, however, the business centered in 
_— factories, and these were established in 
suburbs and smaller cities, where expenses 
were reasonable and congestion problems 
absent. The men’s-clothing manufacturers 
have a strong national organization for 
dealing with general problems. Men’ 8 fash- 
ions are fairly stable. The season’s models 
can be planned months ahead, and manu- 
facturing lends itself to routine. 

But the women’s-clothing industry, unor- 
ganized and unstandardized, is so close to 
fashion changes that routine manufacturing 
is said to be almost impossible, and location 
in a factory town not to be thought of. 

““Why don’t you fellows move your fac- 
tories over to Brooklyn,” asked the com- 
mittee, ‘“‘and maintain just a salesroom 
here in New York for your customers?”’ 

All sorts of answers were given to that 
question, but the principal reason seems to 
be that many of the garment concerns are 
too small to separate factory from sales- 
room, and even the large houses have to 
keep all their facilities close to their cus- 
tomers. It is nothing out of the ordinary 
for a buyer in these lines to order a certain 
garment from a model, but with changes 
in cut, trimming, and so forth, that must be 
carried out in a few hours. For buyers are 
anxious to show the public novelties, and 
manufacturers keep as close to buyers and 
fashion changes as possible. It is necessary 
to have workrooms, designers, salesmen, 
supplies and all other parts of the business 
together, and to work from hour to hour in 
many cases. Even then, when Dame Fash- 
ion changes her mood, the garment manu- 
facturer may be left in a pts ene 

Men’s clothing is a fairly settled indus- 
try. Women’s clothing is not. Various ef- 
forts have been made to organize it, but 
without success. It is still an industry in 
the making, despite its vast extent, and 
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about the only way in which the manufac- 
turers hang together is in moving to the 
same locality, so that buyers calling on one 
concern will find the others handy. 

The Save New York Committee used 
both its club and its knife. The Fifth- 
Avenue shops agreed to give the preference 
in buying goods to manufacturers outside 
the threatened zone, at the expiration of 
one year, which was considered ample time 
for everybody to move. And the banking 
interests were led to see that more discrim- 
ination in lending money in that zone 
would protect their investments and realty 
values generally. 

To put matters bluntly, the committee 
had all the weapons for a vigorous little 
boycott. By using only its club and knife it 
could have prevented more factory build- 
ing in the zone, and probably it would have 
driven out all the manufacturers already 
established there. With a bit of secrecy and 
some high-handedness, evacuation might 
have been secured quickly, effectively— 
and intolerably. However, the committee 
took the curse off its boycott—and here is a 
suggestion for making a boycott pleasant 
and popular: 

From the beginning, everything was con- 
ducted as openly as possible. The Fifth- 
Avenue merchants subscribed a fund of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, which was 
spent for big page advertisements in the 
New York newspapers, telling everybody 
all about everything. The danger to the 
city’s finest district was shown, and the 
way to save it pointed out. The committee 
told exactly what it was doing, and why, 
and how, and this very openness took off all 
the curse, purified all the motives, disarmed 
resentment and criticism, and aroused pub- 
lic spirit and support everywhere. 

After that, clearing the zone and insuring 
its future protection was a matter of patient 
adjustment of the individual difficulties of 
the invading manufacturers. Everybody 
understood the why of moving, and ap- 
proved it, even those who were put to great 
inconvenience. What puzzled them chiefly 
was the how. 


Mr. Perimutter Has the Floor 


Morris Perlmutter grew eloquently senti- 
mental when the committee called on him, 
in the handsome new offices of Potash & 
Perlmutter, fitted up rococco, in antique 
bronze and Circassian walnut. 

“‘Gentlemen!”’ he exclaimed dramati- 
cally. “‘Listen! Fora lot of Fifth-Avenue 
retail fellers telling us we got to move, we 
should care nothing at all. Most of our cus- 
tomers is out-of-town firms, y’understand. 
This is the swellest place we ever had. We 
like it! We love it! Me and Abe, we live 
here all the day and half the night yet. All 
what we got in this world, everything what 
we been able to make since we come to 
America, poor young fellers, since way be- 
fore the Spanish war, it’s here, Gott sei 
Dank! But, gentlemen, more as our office, 
more as our customers, more as our busi- 
ness, more even as our very lives, we love 
New York. For, what we got, we got it in 
New York. Aber there was no more New 
York, like you pointed it out in the papers, 
I see myself our finish. Good night! We 
got a slim chance. So soon we could find 
out how we should get rid of our lease, and 
where we should move back to, move it is! 
And if your committee got more expense in 
this Geschiift as they counted on, and needs 
some more money for to save New York, 
call on us—y’see?”’ 

And right there again is a question! 
When Abe and Morris moved north at the 
bidding of the real estater, they went into 
quarters larger than they had ever occu- 
pied before, and in a thoroughly modern 
manufacturing building, fireproof, light, 
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clean, and conforming to the rigid factory 
regulations—very different from the loft 
building of twenty years before, from which 
they moved, and startling in its contrast to 
the converted brownstone residence where 
they first started in business. When they 
looked round to see where they could move 
back south, there was no building available 
of the same size and modernness. 

In other words, there had to be coépera- 
tion between real-estate men, bankers, 
manufacturers and the committee, in order 
to erect modern loft buildings in the old 
manufacturing district, and these projects 
the committee took up in detail. Quarters 
for firms that were moving out within a 
year were found. But others had leases 
running for two years or more. They could 
not be moved back south until modern fac- 
tory buildings were ready for them. So the 
committee had, in their cases, to extend 
the time set for giving preference in the 
buying of goods, and also to work with 
property owners and builders to provide 
proper quarters. The upshot was a compre- 
hensive plan for centralizing the garment 
industry in a permanent home, where its 
customers could conveniently reach all the 
manufacturers, and all manufacturers be 
on a fair footing with their competitors. 


A Lesson for Other Cities 


Another phase was the finding of unob- 
jectionable tenants for the loft buildings in 
the zone to be vacated by the manufactur- 
ers. This called for constructive work in 
creating a permanent center devoted to the 
showrooms of manufacturers and whole- 
salers, locating them where they would be 
handy to the hotels for out-of-town buyers. 

During the past fifteen years New York, 
aided by the energetic real-estate promoter, 
has been pretty thoroughly scrambled by 
the construction of new bridges, subways, 
tunnels and street-car routes. Conditions 
have finally become so chaotic that some- 
thing must bedone to unscramble the town. 
Factories must be located in suitable dis- 
tricts, wholesale business centralized in 
other sections, residence neighborhoods pro- 
tected against invasion, and real-estate 
values stabilized so that taxes will yield rev- 
enue for running the community. The fu- 
ture of New York has been safeguarded by 
a new zone system, imposed by law, under 
which certain classes of buildings only can 
be erected in certain districts. To provide 
for the future by such a zone system is one 
thing, but to move objectionable concerns 
out of an invaded district is another. 

From one aspect the work of the S Save 
New York Committee may look like tur- 
moil round the parish pump, and people in 
other cities might well ask what bearing 
this local New York problem has upon 
them. But from another viewpoint it has a 
national lesson. The tendency to let a city 
grow unregulated will be found in communi- 
ties one-tenth the size of the metropolis, 
and any community that permits itself to 
become scrambled in this way will have the 
same job of unscrambling sooner or later. 

The committee thought it was simply 
going to make a few badly needed repairs 
to the parish pump when it started opera- 
tions. Somebody was hurting certain busi- 
ness interests. Things could be set right 
apparently by vigorously swatting that 
somebody with the weapon closest at hand. 
But investigation laid bare a big civic 
shortcoming. Practically everybody in New 
York was responsible, and matters had 
to be explained to everybody. At the out- 
set, all that seemed to be needed was a 
brisk, quiet little boycott. What happened, 
however, was the education of an entire 
city in its laws of growth and the arousing 
of a civic spirit that would correct this evil 
and prevent its ever happening again. 





























The response to this advertisement, run in several 
cities by a big Boston corporation, was enormous. 
Hundreds of applicants presented themselves, but 
one by one they were turned down. Their training 
and knowledge of business principles were not broad 
enough to fit them for the position. What was 
wanted was a man with a trained mind—a man 
who knew the great fundamental principles upon 
which all business is built. 





There are many big positions waiting, right now, for 
men who are prepared to fill them. Yet qualified 
men are seldom found. There is a dearth of good 
material, a famine in the market. In almost every 
big business there are $10,000 and even $15,000 
positions open, waiting for the right men to step in. 


It is the knowledge of the fundamental principles of business, and the 
ability to apply these principles quickly and exactly, that make men 
valuable executives. Each move, each decision they make must be 
backed up by a clear grasp of the why and how of the problem at hand. 


The problems that an executive must face are far more complicated than 
those listed below. Yet, these comparatively simple problems are the 
very rocks upon which business careers are smashed. Sooner or later 
you, too, will meet these questions. How will you answer them? 





Do you know why most inexperienced promoters What are the essentials a business man should 
fail in trying to raise money for a new business, watch for and satisfy himself on before he 
and how to avoid their mistakes? signs his name to a business paper? 


Can you answer a \etter of complaint so as to 
satisfy the complainant and yet preserve the 
firm's prestige ? 


Do you know wut facts to get in order to figure 
the percentage of its sales that a business can 
afford to spend for advertising? 

Can you analyze the market of a proposition so 

Do you know how to satisfy a bank as to your as to tell accurately whether it will be cheaper 
deserving a loan? to sell direct by mail or tnru usual trade 

channels? 

When you hire a man do you know what ques By comparison of a series of financial statements, 
tions to ask and what to leave unasked in order can you tell whether the business is going as it 
to get a line on the applicant's character with should, and then put your finger on the weak 
out his realizing it? ness or strength shown? 


The knowledge that carries men thru 
You cannot catalog the answers to these broad questions. Circumstances 
vary. But the big underlying principles always remain the same. It is 
the knowledge of the basic principles that carries men thru to success. 
It is this broad grasp of the fundamentals of business that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute is giving to more than 50,000 business men today. 
The Modern Business Course and Service of the Institute gives you a logi- 
cal foundation on which to build your future business knowledge and 
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experience. All departments of business are covered and presented to 
you in interesting, practical form. 


Based upon the actual experience 
of thousands of successful business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you thru the Modern 
Business Course and Service the best thought and practice in modern 
business. It will give you a thoro and sound training in the fundamen 
tal principles underlying all departments of business—it will give you 
a knowledge that could otherwise be obtained only by years of bitter 
experience —if at all. 

Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing are represented in the Advis 
ory Council of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. This Council includes: Frank A 
Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank of New York. Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Head of the U. S. Steel Corporation. John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of Commerce; 
and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for this Course and Service 
along with ambitious young clerks in their employ. Among the 50,000 
subscribers are such men as H. C. Osborn, President American Multi- 
graph Sales Co.; Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; 
George M. Verity, President of the American Rolling Mills; William H. 
Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest watch company in the 
world; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Co., 
and scores of others equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co., 242 men are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute; in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; in the National Cash 
Register Co., 194; in the General Electric Co., 282; in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 87; and so on down the list of the biggest concerns in America. 


Helps men succeed in a big way 


What the Alexander Hamilton Institute has done @estion, and what happened then to Ais 
for its subscribers will probably never be salary 
known in its entirety. But daily there filter 
into headquarters in New York many intensely These are only typical cases. There are literally 
human stories, showing what the Modern Busi thousands of them Such remarkable cases 
ness Course and Service has done for its are cited by the score in “Forging Ahead in 
subscribers Business 


One day you hear of a brilliant lad of twenty-two, “ . ° . ” 
in & Sle Slow Wark bask. cine to a 00908 Forging Ahead in Business 


job, and giving credit to the Institute for his 


success A careful reading of this 130-page book, “ Forging 
Ahead in Business,”’ copy of which we will send 
The next day a factory manager writes that the you free, will repay you many times over It 
> ioe 1» $7 -~ , 
Some a -~ wey a re cae will help measure whet you know—what you 
pak, ae aay! ss Sows US don't know, and what you should know—to 
to increase his salary make success sure. This Course and Service 
The next day a man in a Western concern tells how will fit you to grasp the opportunities that are 
® ' PF 
he saved the firm $37,000 a year by one su bound to come to those who are prepared 
i 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
550 Astor Place New York City 
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No Other Six Resembles 
Hudson Super-Six 


Don’t Be Misled—It is a Hudson Invention 


A 


Sixes have come into renewed popularity since the Super-Six won the 
top place. But the Super-Six invention—controlled by our patents — 
added &0 per cent to the six-type efficiency. And that 80 per cent is 
what gave it supremacy, when the V-types threatened to displace the Six. 


Late in 1915, remember, the Six in front rank It broke the 24-hour endurance record by 52 per cent. 
cars seemed a waning type. Even the Light Six, It broke the transcontinental record twice in one round 


which Hudson gave first rank, had revealed some trip. A Super-Six touring car went from San Francisco to 
: : . ie Oa New York and back in 10 days and 21 hours. 
vital engineering limitations. 


é It beat twenty famous rivals up Pike’s Peak. It broke 
It had not solved the problem of motor vibra- a’ stock-car speed records, and all for quick acceleration. 


tion. It had not minimized friction and wear. Then, after 7,000 record-breaking miles, it showed itself 

Its endurance had proved disappointing. in new condition. Not a part or bearing showed evidence 
Sixes at that time held hardly a single record. of wear. 

They were mostly held by Fours. No other motor ever built has shown anywhere near 
And leading engineers, including the Hudson, ‘Uh endurance. 

were seeking a remedy in Eights and Twelves. y . y 

At that time the Six, for high-grade cars, seemed All By Saving Waste 

to be giving way to 8’s and 12’s. 


ita PA tl 


The Super-Six develops no more power than other like- 
size motors. It simply delivers more. It almost eliminates 


What Saved the Day motor friction and wear by ending nearly all the vibration. 


Ss ied : That vibration, which wasted power, was the great fault 
It was the Super-Six invention, remember, of the Six. It is that which led to the Eight and Twelve 
which then saved the day for the Six. as a possible solution. Any motor in which that fault 
Hudson engineers discovered the shortcoming. ‘™ains can’t cempare with the Super-Six. 
By a basic invention they corrected the fault. , 
They ended nearly all the vibration. They doubled A New Gasoline Saver 
the motor’s endurance. Thus they created a motor ae 
yhich has since won all the worth-while records. bea Pantene? ip “nal he le nanpemenpeend: Smee e 
stands foremost in the world. The new-style bodies which 
Don’t think that the Super-Six is like any we have created make the car look its supremacy. A new 
other Six. exclusive feature-—a gasoline saver—gives it this year 
another advantage. 


"Twas the Super-Six That VW On It now outsells any other front-rank car. It has 25,000 


enthusiastic owners, who know that no rival can match them. 
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The Super-Six, !n a hundred tests, has out-performed You can prove in one hour, at any Hudson showroom, 
all other motor types. It has not merely broken records. that this car deserves its place. And that no other car, 
It has made new records which, a year ago, no man con- at any price, can be classed with its performance. Do 
sidered possible. that before the spring demand overwhelms us. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 Touring Sedan $2175 Town Car 
Roadster, 2-passenger, 1650 Limousine . . 2925 Town Car Landaulet . . 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 (All Prices f. o. b. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet . . 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“Can you drive a car?"’ demanded Mack 
with seeming irre levance. 

“Yes; why? 

‘Day before yesterday Cardigan wanted 
to drug me and take me to his place on Long 
Island. Masterman has country places 
at Bar Harbor and Pinehurst. Too far! 
Blaisdell’s nearest country place is in the 
Thousand Islands. Now they wouldn’t let 
any more people into the secret than nec- 
essary. They wouldn't send her to some 
other millionaire’s place. Too risky. Cardi- 
gan’s is the nearest place. It’s a cinch they 
wouldn't keep her in town, so she must be 
in the country, and that means Cardigan’s 
country place at Bellmere. You've heard 
of it 

“Seen photographs in the Sunday papers,” 
said Grant. 

“So have I. Well, that seems the most 
likely place to look for her. Easily reached 
by automobile, no need of taking her on a 
train where crew and passengers might see 
something to arouse suspicion. And it’s the 
place C ardigan proposed taking me! I'll bet 
she’s there! 

“Then, let’s start now,” said Grant, ris- 
ing. “It will take us four hours to get there, 
including the time we waste now getting 
started.” 

“Nohurry,” said Mack. ‘‘Wedon’t want 
to get there until after dark, you know. 
Still, we'll want to get down to Edgewater, 
the nearest village to Cardigan’s place, and 
scout round. Come on, let’s hire a car!” 


At eleven o’clock that night an electric 
wire, cleverly concealed in the shrubbery 
that girded the lawns about the Cardigan 
country house, was trod upon by the foot of 
Harry Mack. Within the house six Green- 
ham operatives prepared for action. Ten 
minutes later Handsome Harry Mack and 
Dixon Grant were dragged into the pres- 
ence of Martin Masterman. For the master 
of transportation was a very shrewd man. 
It had occurred to him that Grant might 
learn where Kirby was, and that Cardigan 
and an aged caretaker might not be suffi- 
cient to cope with an outraged lover. And 
as he wished to question Kirby, and to try 
to succeed where the Cardigan threats had 
failed, he had come down to Bellmere him- 
self, bringing the Greenham operatives. 

He looked from one to the other of the 
captives who had been surprised and over- 
come before Mack could even place his 
hand on the automatic pistol in his coat 
pocket. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the master of 
transportation, ‘“‘Miss Rowland won't tell 
where that paper is. One of you gentlemen 
will! No? I don’t want to use force, gentle- 
men, but I want that paper! Cardigan, 
bring in the girl!” 

And Kirby Rowland, sick at sight of 
brutal fingers crushing the throat of Dixon 
Grant, told the hiding place of the paper. 

“In my own vaults!” said M asterman, 
gasping. ‘Of all the nerve 

He never finished that sentence, for at 
that moment the front-door bell clanged 
ominously. Bellmere had other visitors be- 
sides Mack and Grant that night; and these 
later visitors came not like thieves in the 
night, but boldly and unafraid. And they 
pounded on the front door. 

“There’s a dozen of ’em,”’ gasped a Green- 
ham operative who had peered through a 
window. “A dozen, and I just heard one of 
*em orderin’ the others to fire their guns at 
the lock to bust it in!” 

Masterman glared. 

“Cardigan, open the door for'them and 
see who and what they are. Threaten them 
with the law. If that doesn’t warn them off 
advise them that armed men are here and 
will resist any forced entrance.” 

But it takes more than threats, more 
than bullets, to stop the advance of United 
States marshals. They swept in like a tide, 
and at Cardigan’s protest one seized him by 

the arm and declared that he was under 
arrest. 

“On what charge?”’ demanded Cardigan. 

“‘On the charge of conspiring in restraint 
of trade, and on a warrant issued by a 
United States Court! And we want Mas- 
terman! Where is he?” 

They flooded into the house, followed by 
two men whom Cardigan, fear clutching at 
his throat, recognized. So did Masterman, 
a moment later, and he thanked the pres- 
ence of mind that had made him order 
Kirby, Dixon Grant and Harry Mack hid- 
den away in a room on the top floor. 
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“What does this mean?” he blustered, 
glaring at the men he recognized. 

But his bluster broke down when one of 
them, ignoring his question, said: 

“In addition to other charges, Mr. Mas- 
terman, there will be the one of kidnaping, 
for which I guarantee you twenty years 
behind the bars unless you immediately 
produce one Kirby Rowland, alleged to be 
detained by you.” 

Masterman knew the game was up. He 
looked at a Greenham operative. The man 
sullenly left the room. A moment later the 
three prisoners were confronting their erst- 
while captors and their rescuers in a room 
where economic history was shortly to be 
made. Forthethin-faced man with thestern 
manner was Morley Ellis, attorney-general 
of the United States of America; and be- 
hind him stood Lindley Jackson. 


xvii 


HEN Handsome Harry Mack flicked 
a pellet into the high ball of Tom Han- 
rahan, he thought that his little finger had 
sent enough of the narcotic into Tom 
Hanrahan’s glass to render the reporter 
harmless for at least ninety-six hours. But 
the international crook reckoned without 
the newspaperman’s wonderful constitu- 
tion. Hanrahan had been a football star 
and captain of his crew at college. And dur- 
ing the four years that had elapsed since 
graduation he had kept himself in fine con- 
dition. Within twenty-four hours after be- 
ing found unconscious on the floor of the 
Tube, Hanrahan awoke. He found himself 
in a small room whose white furnishings 
were proof of its connection with a hospital. 
“Well, where the deuce how the 
deuce ——” Then he kne w, and despite a 
splitting headache and a nausea that en- 
feebled him he rolled out of bed and stag 
gered toward a half-opened closet wherein 
he could see his clothes hanging. Halfway 
to the closet he collapsed, and the noise of 
his fall brought in a nurse from the hall out- 
side. A passing doctor came in answer to 
her cry, and together they managed to get 
Hanrahan back into bed. But when the 
nurse put something to his lips Hanrahan 
had recovered his senses again and brushed 
it aside. 

“Get Jackson 
gasped. 

“Here, here, my man, drink this,”’ 
manded the doctor. ‘ You're mighty sick 
No time to talk now.” 

He put his arm about Hanrahan’s shoul- 
ders and raised him that he might swallow 
the easier. But a sudden fury seemed to 
sweep over Hanrahan. He broke the doc- 
tor’s grip and hurled the glass across the 
room, where it splintered in a score of pieces 

“I’m Hanrahan—of the Citizen. Get 
Jackson—Lindley Jackson!” 

The doctor looked at the nurse. 

“Is this so? Did you find any papers on 
him?” 

The nurse shook her head. 

“Just some letters without their enve- 
lopes. Over ninety dollars, so we put him in 
a private room. His clothing w as expen- 
sive too; but no identification.’ 

The reporter listened to her, then spoke 
again. 

** Inside pee ket 
Send for . 
him.” 

The nurse sped to the closet; she brought 
out the waistcoat, and in that neglected 
pocket which Hanrahan mentioned she 
found his police identification card. 

“*Better phone his employers,”’ suggested 
the doctor. ‘Tell them the man wa’s found 
drugged in the Tube last night; that no one 
there seemed to know who he was; that 
we have just discovered his identity; and 
that, while he is in no danger, perhaps som 

one in the office might care to see him. Add 
that the man states that he has something 
of vital importance to tell his employers.” 

Hanrahan heard these instructions and 
sank back on his pillow with a sigh of relief. 
Twenty minutes later Lindley Jackson, 
who for twenty-four hours had wondered 
about Hanrahan, greatly perturbed en- 
tered the sick room. The doctor had told 
him of Hanrahan’s condition, had stated 
that only a man wonderfully endowed with 


Lindley Jackson,” he 


com- 


my vest—police card 
Jackson — vital—important—get 


physical and mental strength could have 


recovered so quickly, and warned Jackson 
not to excite his employee. 
Hanrahan thrust out a feeble hand. 
“Got the goods, boss. Had most of it 
and then met Harry Mack— wanted to put 


personal in paper, threatening Kirby Row- 
land and Dixon Grant with exposure unless 
they came across. Mack got wise that I 
was next to his game. Drugged me. Guess 
they must have a new barkeep in the Tubs 
All the old-timers know me.” He grinned 
feebly. ‘“‘Here’s the dope: Mack found 
paper lost by Masterman. Kirby Rowland, 
chum of girl I know, Jessie Sigmund—and 
Miss Sigmund st: arted me on right trail 

got hold of paper. With Dixon Grant, 
friend of hers, started some game of their 
own. Masterman’s agents—Greenhams 

after them. Miss Rowland hides in Master- 
man’s house under name of Adele Rohan, 
the artist. Rowland girl is artist herself 
Don’t know about Grant. Get the girl. She 
can tell story. In Masterman’s house. I 
know it. Don't ask me how get her! 
She'll talk. You'll find some way. But be- 
fore you get her’’—and now he fought des 
perately with the drowsiness that attacked 
him—‘‘ask permission of Jessie Sigmund. 
Gave me first tip. Must have her permis 
sion to use tip Got to be square or she 


won't—she won’t—marry me. Got to be 
fair o 
His voice died away. He was not to 


speak again for fifteen hours; he was not 
to be his old, jovial, healthy self for a month. 
Jackson looked down at him. His eyes 
softened; he patted the unconscious head 

““Some boy!”’ he said. Then he turned to 
the doctor. 

‘The best the hospital can afford, doc- 
tor,”” he said curtly. “‘Send the bills to me. 
Have you a telephone?” 

Of course they had, and Jackson was led 
to it. He found Miss Sigmund’s 
the book and called her up. 

** Miss Sigmund? This is Lindley 
Jackson, publishe rof the ¢ ‘itizen. Mr. Han 
rahan, one of my men, has informed m« 
that before seeing Miss Kirby Rowland I 
must ask your permission. Ques- 
tion of honor, I believe You gave 

him a tip that has led to her disc overy. . 
Why doesn’t he ask you? Well, Miss Sig- 
mund, he’s ill—not seriously, no. . . . Yes, 
you can come up and see him— Presbyteriar 
Hospital. Drugged—all right in a 
day or so, I assure you, Miss Sigmund. 

We may act, then, upon whatever tip you 
gave him. Thank you. . No, don't 
worry; he’s all right. Slee ping and in no 
danger. And when he’s able to talk, 
Miss Sigmund, kindly tell him that the 
paper gives him a month’s vacation, and 
that he’s to be managing editor on his 
return.” 

Then, with a last command that Hanra 
han be treated well, Jackson dashed from 
the hospital and into the car that awaited 
him, giving his chauffeur the name of a 
hotel. 

In ten minutes he had sent up his name 
to Morley Ellis, a guest at the hotel, and 
was riding in the elevator to Ellis’ room. 
The attorney-general met him at the door. 
They shook hands warmly. 

Each admired the other tremendously, 
and in addition to admiration and liking 
there was — on the side of Ellis, for 
Lindley Jackson’s money and support had 
made Ellis district attorney of his state 
In that office he had made a remarkabk 
record, and upon the accession of his party 
to national power Jackson, who had sup- 
ported the new administration with both 
money and brains, had forced upon a presi- 
dent, reluctant to appoint so pronounced a 
radical, the name of Morley Ellis as his 
attorney-general. 

Ellis never, forgot a friend. He knew that 
what he was he owed in great measure to 
Lindley Jackson. He was his own man, no- 
body owned him, but he knew his debt and 
would pay on demand, provided the de- 
mand was in anes with his conscience. 
And Lindley Jackson’s demand would not 
offend the conscience of Ellis! Jackson got 
right down to business. 

‘Meant to see you to-night anyway, 
Ellis,’ he said, ‘“‘but didn’t think would 
be on business. However, itis. You're over 
here in vesti igating the turpentine crowd, 
~~ *t you?” 

Ellis nodded. 
" Suppose you've got a pile of blank war- 
rants, eh? 

“Lots of subpoenas and a few warrants, 
yes.” 

“Would you have 
Martin Masterman?” 

Ellis smiled grimly. 

(Concluded on Page 43 
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What's the Good of 


Having Bunions? 


ce 


O good at all,”” you say 

But you go right on wear 
ing narrow, pinching, bone 
bending shoes that cause bun- 
ions—and 
flat-foot, 


corns, callouses, 


ingrown nails, et 


Give up this cruel ‘fash 
ion’’! Wear broad-toed, com 
fortable Educators instead 
Because Educators are built 
by experts to “‘let the feet 
grow as they should.’ 


Made for 


Men, Women, CHILDREN 


Get your whole family fitted 
with them today. When buy 
ng, look for the mark 
EDUCATOR branded on 
the sole 
of the 
Educator shape. 


It’s your guarantee 
correct orthopa dic 


Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet 
a startling booklet of fact 

feet. Free. Send for copy today 
RICE & HUTCHINS, I 
14 High Street, Boston, Ma 
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As makers of slid tky ecg the alia gain virtuoso that -he ‘3 
was, would find little fault with either’s interpretation of his work. An _ 
ultra-critical audience of musicians and music-lovers heard them in join Ty 
recital Pi Amen ig. 6 Saas oe ees 
But in one important respect they are entirely different. ae 
One is the Godowsky of. the guahcniallald Gliese Seecobte tte 
thousands who would like to hear him, but are prevented by mere distance. 

The other is the Godowsky of the home—who is always yours to com-- 
mand—whose art will at your pleasure vitalize the works of the masters, 


This is the Godowsky of the Ampico Reproducing Piano. 

It needed that memorable “comparison concert” at the Biltmore to prove 
that the delicate art of » great eolicet platiet qa te reproduced... 

But the proof was made, and an audience ine ir rnstet 
Adler, Brockway and Volavy were convinced. These artists, along with 
Godowsky and many others have already endorsed the Ampico and are 
recording their work for it, for they 2 caaoiedhbes saiteaaad 
ee < eees ee ey 

To hear the A 

hear “Gadowelcj:,Dhisciak 

pianists of America, Also some celebrated rag-ti 
popular music at its best. For dancing t PP Arnpico * ‘automatic encore” 
Enables Yeurty capeet St wil WHERE ony porto fr tol 

A remarkable feature of the Ampicoris that it may teadily be transformed 
‘into a “player piano”, playing any. standard roll, to which you may impart 
your own interpretation. oe eee ee eee pane elt ore 
unimpaired for hand playing. 

“The Ampico may be had in the world’s oldest and best pianos. Hear 
it at your dealer’s. Our new illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 
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(Cencluded from wage 41 

**You know me, Lindley. Show me some 

eviden nce justifying his arrest, and I’ll act.” 
“Then you'll act,” said Jackson grimly. 

Swiftly he reviewed the events of tl 
past twenty-four hours, beginning with his 
invitation to attend the cor - rence at Mas- 
terman’s house and ending with the words 
of Tom Hanrahan. 

“Of course,”” he ended, “‘I learned of the 
existence of this remarkable document only 
in confidence. I would not have thought to 
search for it except for what Masterman 
told me. And yet, what I’ve found out is 
without betraying the confidence. It was 
not to be expected of any newspaperman 
that, learning of the existence of such a 
paper, he should make no effort to find it, 
even though knowledge of its existence was 
learned in confidence. Masterman himself 
admitted that the paper might be brought 
tome. In that case I saw no reason why I 
shouldn’t make an effort to have it brought 
to me. At any rate, right or wrong, I feel 
that I’m relieved of my promise to kee P 
silent. From outside sources I have learned 
what Masterman was so anxious to keep 
secret. Further, before even exacting any 
confidences he mentioned a force that men- 
aced something—himself. I've tried to be 
fair to him, Ellis, but the thing is too big. 
So then, do you summon a bunch of mar- 
shals, raid Masterman’s house, get hold of 
the Rowland girl, force her—if we can—to 
tell the nature of this paper, arrest Master- 
man—or not?” 

“You've given me evidence enough, 
Lindley,” replied Ellis, “‘to make me be- 
lieve that there is a criminal conspiracy 
behind this universal transfer business. And 
as the Consolidated Car Lines does a busi- 
ness in Jersey City, and is therefore an 
interstate concern, it comes under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government. We'll raid 
Masterman in an hour.” 

And in og! —— that time Morley 
Ellis rang the bell of the Masterman man- 
sion. Behind him were a dozen United 
States marshals. It was the United States 
Government against the Masterman money, 
and servants who would have scoffed at the 
police broke down before the attorney- 
general. 

In ten minutes Ellis had learned that 
Kirby Rowland was at Cardigan’s place 
at Bellmere, and that Masterman had gone 
down there an hour earlier. The servant 
who had aided in the laying of the false 
trail to cover Kirby’s whereabouts, who 
had witnessed bribe money time and again, 
dared not lie to a member of the cabinet. 
And four hours later the attorney-general, 
Jackson, Cardigan, Masterman, Mack, 
Grant and Kirby Rowland, with a dozen 
or more marshals and detectives to act as 
supernumeraries, staged the final act of the 
drama that had begun when the hand of 
Handsome Harry Mack seized the paper 
that had blown from Masterman’s office. 











xIx 
gp ROWLAND,” said the attorney- 
general, “‘am I right in presuming 
that you have in your possession a paper 
signed by Martin Masterman?”’ 

The old gray wolf of finance was not 
dead yet He showed his teeth. 

“TI have it in my vaults,” he snarled. 
“This woman i ust confessed to me that she 
had placed it there. You can’t get it!” 

“No?” Ellis smiled his thin-lipped, 
frosty smile. “‘I have yet to learn of the 
vault that will refuse to open for the United 
States Government! Miss Rowland, will 
you kindly tell us the nature of that docu- 
ment?” 

Again Masterman spoke. 

“There is a million dollars, Miss Row- 
land, to be distributed between you and 
Grant and Mack if you refuse to answer 
that question. No, Ellis. don’t threaten 
me! You think you can jail me. For what? 
For kidnaping? But I think the young lady 
will listen to reason, a million dollars’ worth 
of reason, and will refuse to press that 
charge. For conspiracy in restraint of 
trade? Prove it! My lawyers wili fight for 
twenty years! Miss Rowland, refuse to 
answer him.” 

“And, Miss Rowland, the alterns ative is 
jail for contempt of court,” said Ellis. ‘We 
have evidence that you know of a paper, 
have a paper, that would convict Martin 
Masterman and others of agreeing to sell 
Consolidated ‘short’ in advance of grant- 
ing universal transfers. A conspiracy! Am 
I correct?” 

“You are not,” said Kirby. And while 
Jackson and Ellis gasped, Masterman 
smiled. But only for a moment, for Kirby 
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went on: ‘‘Clearthe room, Mr 
detectives, and then I will tell you 

Mack broke his sile nce 

“You l tell him? So help me, if you do, 
I'll 

Grant, recovered from the throttling to 
which he had been subjected in the effort t 
make Kirby confess to Masterman, wheeled 
upon the crook 

‘You'll do nothing, Mac — ne said 
softly. “‘Nothing! You've bragged about 
being willing to go to the chair for either 
us. You'll never see the chair. One threa 
against Miss Rowland, and I'll save the 
state expense—with my own hands!” 

M: ick stared into eyes as coldly angry 
his own were hotly venomous, and gone 
were his dreams of great wealth. Oppor 
tunity had knocked, but she had not paused. 
He sank down into a chair and was a mere 
spectator and auditor of what followed. 
He held a part no longer. 

Cardigan’s voice broke the pause that 
followed this by-play: 

‘Make it more money, Martin!” 

Kirby stilled him. 

‘Don’t waste your breath,” she coun- 
seled. Then she looked at her lover. ‘ Will 
you tell, Dick, or shall I?” 

He node aes 

“Go ahead, Kirby.’ 

She turned to the Se her 
voice was calm, almost unexpressive. 

“Mr. Masterman, Mr. Cardigan and 
Mr. Blaisdell signed a paper. In some way 
that paper got into the hands of Harry 
Mack there,” and she pointed at the 
slumped figure of the international crook. 
‘Mack placed it, for some reason or other 
probably because he was in danger of ar- 
rest—in the pocket of Mr. Grant. Mr 
Grant showed it to me. It seemed to me 
that with that paper Mr. Grant and I 
could reconstruct the country. We began 
by demanding that Mr. Masterman grant 
universal transfers in this city. We had 
made further demands—that he and | 
associates reduce railroad fares, the price ot 
coal and food, and that they increase wage 
We thought that in this manner the great 
corporations would be unable to meet ex 
penses and that the Government would b« 
compelled tostepin and take charge. Whict! 
was what we wanted —-all utilities, all wealth, 
to be owned by the people. Then Mr 
Masterman captured me and, by hurting 
Mr. Grant, forced me to confess that I had 
hidden this paper in his vaults, under the 
name of Margaret Blake.” 

She paused 

‘But the contents of the paper " de 
manded E l 
same breath. 

The girl walked to the door and opened 
it; the detectives and marshal 
the room and were not in tl 
turned. “It would not do 
the contents of this paper,”’ she said. “‘T 
many know it now. Gentlemen, it was ar 
agreement whereby Masterman, Cardigar 
and Blaisdell agree 
certain bankers. They were to cease th« 
mining of coal, cease the prod icti if food, 
ce ase the manufacture of all raw materials, 
| all loans issued by banks to all mer 














is and Jackson almost in the 











1 to act in concert wit! 





to an absolute minimum! In short, they 
were to tie up not only business but the 
function of eating—of living, practical 
That was the paper!” 

llis gasped. 

“But the reason, Masterman, the re 





‘To make money, more money. What 
better reas uld we have?” said Mas 
terman. ‘“‘To make all the money possibk 
to be made. To get the money of this cour 
try into the hands of the men who've made 
this country! If I arene Cate aoe * ur 
digan and Bi: 1isdell not to betray me by 
selling stocks nan . tut you can’t 
trust anybody in this world but your if 
He glared at Ellis and at Jackson 
me! Publish the story! And then wha 





ce 














the people say when the y learn that half a 


dozen men could have done what I an d my 
associates proposed doing?” 

Never so tremendous, so virile, so scorr 
ful of mere humans had Masterman beer 
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hants, reduce all transportation ort ilities 


epped back from him, staring incredu 


least at the man whose ruthless motives 


had at last been disclosed. He spoke soft 
incredulously 

"So this was v« pia Ma f i 

He drew a paper from his |} et I 
Masterman, is a warrant for your arrest 
He tore the paper t everal piece then 
ose from the air nto wil h he had 
dropped 

Miss Rowland, may we attend you ba 
to towr ; 

Masterman’s jaw dropped la 

ured; the other t a rigid it maze 
r ent 

Good Lord, F ire you mad?” gasped 


Jacksor Aren't you going to arrest Mas 
terman?” 
The blue eyes of the thin-faced radical 


who was attorney-general took on a film 


OK Prophets scorned have worn that 
look —a look of communion with something 
beyond, something greater than this world 


holds 
** Arrest him? 
that paper I could 


as this enthusiastic 


»big! With 
1 could do 
I 1ided young 
lady hoped to do. I could break the power 
of money, forces Government owners! P, 
could create a Utopia. But I won't! 
topia created by 
force could not last! I'he pe oplk are not 
ready for it. When they are it will exist al 
ready. But the time has not yet come! 
Only what God puts into the hearts and 
minds of men may last for long! Men do 
not want Utopia! If they wanted it the 
would have it. By struggle man shall 
achieve, not by gift! That is and has been 
God's law! And a Utopia created but to 
fail—as it inevitably would to-day— would 
postpone the coming of the real Utopia a 








thousand years. When men are re y for 
a world for which the Golden Rul all 
be sufficient government, that world will be 


theirs. It cannot bef aban them ahead 
of God’s destined time! 
‘Arrest Masterman and let the world 
know? Mastermar r , 
with definite proof of the puppets they 
en, would tear down in a day 

' 





But you can make yourself president 
Jackson. “I get your point; almost I 








a nst the trusts! You can 
IY ucn as! prosecuting officer 
has The White House— Ellis, 
a ou mad? Don’t publish the paper, but 





keep it to force Masterman, not to estab 


h Government ownership or the Utopia 








troyed! Il am an is. If the; r wer 
nmy po on Go ws to what ami 

tion would lead me. I might use t paper 
to force the m ed interests to support 
me. I dare not use it legit ate Iw 

not use t illeg mately! If I ‘ 

force tne pre ent iv i 23 

with the means provided r fl I 
n a failure; and f ires do not b 


Ir your own |} Ma ' , 
ure convicted of being a { 
and you know it. No f mir i 
to at knowledg ( ’ 

He turned ag nto Ja on and Kirby 
who stood with Grant. staring ta man 
whom suddenly the Knew to be wort y of 
standing beside the greatest the nation had 


produced 


But Masterman 


‘Ellis, I thought all men were like my 


self; that all craved pow: r, and merely pre 





























a 4 _ g . , 
thing for the right! I used to be . 
prea hers of the pe ple srights we rary 

irs But you re a be ter rY + t ar l 

Morley Ellis, and it's Martin M 
man talking! A better n \ 

‘ se“ y aly 

\ ir eye I have th gnt ifa 
emagogue, but you're a y \ 

Ellis, hereafter the trusts wi 

strictly. Your cases will not be 

Ye win for the Governm«e 

structs his wnok ew of life | 

not in real life. B E j ‘ ‘ 


think. And you, M Rowland ga 
upa fortune for the Sake Of other i il re 
member that.” 

He swept the room with his fier ‘ 
They lighted on Handsome Har Ma 
The harsh lips curled in a sn 

‘Mack, you and Cardigan a 


are the same breed No rea n wi we 
should quarrel. You're clever; if 5 vant 
a chance in the world—an hone hance, 
not blackmail millions— we I’ve be 
given another chance, t! ‘ ‘ “ 
you shouldn't be Come t ‘ fl t 


his principles were these happening 

to-r ght, but something stirred in the brea 
of Handsome Harry Mack which we might 
call conscience. He felt a sudden desire t 
earn rather than to steal 


‘And you, Grant,” went on the idle 
mellow voice of the financier would you 
work for such a scoundrel as myself 

‘If you had my kind of worl a 
Grant 


‘Books? 

Grant shook his head 

‘I’m a civil engineer. I couldn't get 
work, so I entered Bryant & Ma ners’ office 
But it’s not my line, and I hate it. If there 
were some construction work - 

**Come to my office to-morrow,” said the 
inane eT 

He looked at Kirby 

“Miss Rowland, to-day my daughter 
wept because you had gon away. J.und 
stand that you are an artist. Could you not 
come to my house? Y<« ar ature 
painter, eh? I would like one of my litth 
girl. Miss Rohan will paint the portrai 
that shall hang in my study, but you w 
paint the likeness that I shall always arry 
with me Will—will you come? It is nut 
Martin Masterman wh 


O asks you; ) 
the man you believe to be responsi! 
for the poverty of millions a povert 
he will try to remedy, my dear, if you d 
not ask too muct but it is the fath 
of a little girl named Laurel, who lov 
you and is unhappy because her new frien 
’ 


as gone away 

“You think I am a bad old man. Maybe 
I am, my dear, maybe I am not At the 
moment it looks as though I were, and t} 
my whole lif 


But I have 


s been wrongly emy 





done what others bef 
me, countless others, have d 
degrees— gained power and f , 
weal And even if I am guilty of ev 
irely my little daughter is not to blan 
for my sins, sins which shall be balar 


good becaus« Martir Mastern ar 


the game 
He lifted his shaggy old head 7 : 
me down, | You let me up! I wa 
beaten and spared. | do not strike the ha 
that spared me!”’ He turned once more 


Kirby. ‘Will you come to Laure 


Kirby’s hand stole out and grippe 
fingers of D 
g { 


If—ifmy husband ’’—andshel 


Next day Martin Masterman an: nee 





the gift of ter million dollars to found recr¢ 
ation par ks for the children of the t | 
| r a h announced this munifice 





gift also announced Morley Ellis’ great 


tories over the trusts. The Citizen was th« 


nly paper which did not express surpr 
over the failure of the trusts to fight the 
Government suits; but the Citizen gave r 


reason for its lack of surprise. Even Lind 
ley Jackson, most violent radical, ha 


rgument of Ell And he 


vielded to the 





f 
saw, a saw, that the time was not rips 
for a m war and when it should 
ripe there need be no war For what he 
longed to tl people would by that time 
have een g eon t ‘ ry 

Time ca be advanced. G ' 
} 
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One of Seventeen New Body Designs i 
Its Value to You | 


From the beginning our policy Our greatest 


A New Achievement 


The Overland line now includes This is a new achievement in pride in the ac- 


four complete groups of cars—light the automobile industry. has been the quantity production  complishment of our aim lies in 


fours, big fours, light sixes and a of quality cars. 


seven Passenger group. 


from cars that emphasize the 


utmost economy without sacrifice 


of quality, to the very highest 


type of car in the luxurious class, 


virtually every size and type of 
car is represented in the Overland 


line. 


Its accomplishment has neces- 
sarily been gradual, involving as 
it did the accumulation of vast 
resources, extensive physical prop- 
erties, an enormous amount of 
equipment of itself, and the train- 


ing of a huge organization. 


Chis has been distinctively an 
Overland aim and achievement. 


It has been our steadfast policy 
to share the economies and advan- 
tages of quantity production with 


buyers of Overland cars. 


Heretofore this policy has bene- 


fited certain classes of buyers only. 


the fact that now there is a quality 
car in the Overland line for every 


class of buy er. 


And each Cat is bigger value 
because .it has shared proportion- 
ately in the greater economies of 


our larger production, 


The Willys-Overland ( 


Manufacturers of Overland an 
‘ “ Made in t 





es ae ai ee 
Four Seater Sport model 
$650 The Country Club, 104 in. wheelbase $750 


Two Passenger Roadster 
Light Four, 104 in, wheelbase 


55S ES De Tr gts 


Big Four 


as, SS 


FR abe 


Roadster, 112 in. wheelbase $835 


Light Six Roadster, 116 in. wheelbase $970 


{) 


All prices f. 
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The Light Four 


$669 


f. o. b. Toledo 


the Line—Quality Higher Than Ever 


A Concrete Example See What You Save 


The new Overland Light Four is could not fail tremendously to in- This brief description of 


the one factory management, 


an achievement in smart style and crease Overland prestige. Light Four will serve to illustrat« one purchasing unit, 
luxuriousness for a car of its size. Overland quality standards which one sales management, 


' are higher than ever and which are one dealer organization, pro 
: Soft, deep cushions, large four- . ' ' 
It has a new motor exhaustively : characteristic of the entire line duce and sell the entire line. 
: , . inch tires, generous wheelbase (106 
tested over rough roads, mountain 


: ™ elt ad —— And straight through from top Enormous economies thus 
roads, through hub-deep mud and inches) and long resilient cantilever 


: . to bottom a Sit d wit! flected ar distributed so that 
sand a motor of the most modern rear springs, combined with care- to bottom juality considers with tte ure r i 


‘ . . i ill show vou values ir ( every car shares proportionately, 
type—quiet, powerful, flexibk fully studied balance throughout, price w ey. gus are & Cv ’ ie ) 


class, possible only as the result of And 


give it riding qualities which would buyers of Overlands, re 


—_ st . ‘ this consummation of our plans - a * ile, 
Its easy-riding qualities make be exceptional even in a much gardless of class, save materially. 


a stride forward which of itself larger, heavier car. One executive o1 ration, See the Overlands first 


Yompany, Toledo, Ohio 
d Willys-Knight Automobiles 


J. S. A.” 


o* Zz 


Big Four Coupé, 112 in. wheelbase $1250 Big Four Touring, 112 in. wheelbase $850 Big Four Sedan, 112 in. wheelbase $1450 
Light Six Coupé, 116 in. wheelbase $1385 Light Six Touring, 116 in. wheelbase $985 Light Six Sedan, 116 in. wheelbase $1585 
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THE GARB OF MEN 


they can fight. Oh, if only the good God for 
| one little hour, for one little minute, would 
give me back my eyes, to see the men of 
France fighting for France!” 

«The last straggling pair of legs went 
shambling awkwardly past the portholes. 


| To the Breton, watching, it appeared that 


| tensity. 








the owner of those legs scarcely could lift 
the weight of the thick-soled boots. 

Beyond the cellar, to the left, whither the 
marchers had defiled, the firing became 
general. It rose in volume, sank to a broken 
and individual sequence of crashes, rose 
again in a chorus, grew thin and thready 
again. There was nothing workmanlike, 
nothing soldierlike about it; nothing stead- 
fastly sustained. It was intermittent, irreg- 
ular, uncertain. Listening, the blind man 
waggled his head in a puzzled, irritated 
fashion, and shook off the grasp of his com- 
rade, who still appeared bent on trying to 
make something clear to him. 

With a movement like that of a startled 
horse the old leader-woman threw up her 
head. With her fingers she clawed the 
matted gray hair out of her ears. 

“Hark! Hark!” she cried, imposing 
silence upon all of them by her hoarse in- 
‘Hark, all of you! What is that?” 

The others heard it too, then. It was a 
whining, gagging, thin cry from outside, 
close up against the southerly wall of their 
underground refuge—the distressful cry of 
an unhappy child, very frightened and very 
sick. There was no mistaking it—the sob- 
bing intake of the breath; the choked, dis- 
tressed note of nausea which followed. 

“Tt is a little one!”’ bleated one woman. 

‘What child is missing?” screeched an- 
other in a panic. “What babe has been 
overlooked?” 

Each mother took quick and frenzied in- 
ventory of her own young, groping out with 
her hands to make sure by the touch of their 
flesh to her flesh that heroffspringwere safely 
bestowed. But when, this done, they turned 
to tell their leader that apparently all of 
Courney had been accounted for, she was 
gone. She had darted into the dark passage 
that led up and outward into the open. 
They sat up on their haunches, gaping. 

A minute passed and she was back, half 
bearing, half pulling in her arms not a for- 
gotten baby, but a soldier; a dwarfish and 
misshapen soldier, it seemed to them, squat- 
ting there in the fading light; a soldier 
whose uniform was far too large for him; a 
soldier whose head was buried under his cap, 
and whose face was hidden within the gap- 
ing collar of his coat, and whose booted toes 
scraped along the rough flagging as his 
rescuer backed in among them, dragging 
him along with her. 

In the middle of the floor she released 
| him, and he fell upon his side in a clump of 
soiled cloth and loose accouterment; and for 
just an instant they thought both his hands 
| had been shot away, for nothing showed 
pak. the ends of the flapping sleeves as 
he pressed his midriff in his folded arms, 
uttering weak, tearful cries. Then, though, 
they saw that his hands were merely lost 
within the length of his sleeves, and they 
plunged at the conclusion that his hurt was 
in his middle. 

““Ah, the poor one!” exclaimed one or 
two. ‘Wounded in the belly.” 

““Wounded?” howled the old woman. 
**Wounded? You fools! Don’t you see he 
has ne wound? Don’t you see what it is? 
Then, look, you fools—look!” 





(Concluded from Page 20) 


She dropped down alongside him and 
wrestled him, he struggling feebly, over on 
his back. With a ferocious violence she 
snatched the cap off his head, tore his 
gripped arms apart, ripped open the coat 
he wore and the coarse shirt that was be- 
ne ath it. 

“Look, fools, and see for yourselves!” 

Forgetting the danger to themselves of 
stray bullets, they scrambled to their feet 
and crowded up close behind her, peering 
over her shoulders as she reared back upon 
her bent knees in order that they might the 
better see. 

They did see. They saw, looking up at 
them from beneath the mop of tousled 
black hair, the scared white face and the 
terror-widened eyes of a boy—a little, 
sickly, undernourished boy. He could not 
have been more than fourteen- perhaps 
not more than thirteen. They saw in the 
gap of his parted garments the narrow 
structure of his shape, with the ribs press- 
ing tight against the tender, hairless skin, 
and below the arch of the ribs the sunken 
curve of his abdomen, heaving convulsively 
to the constant retching as he twisted and 
wriggled his meager body back and forth. 

“Oh, Mother above!” one yowled. 
“They have sent a child to fight!” 

As though these words had been to him a 
command, the writhing heap half rose from 
the flags. 

“Tam no child!” he cried, between chok- 
ing attacks of nausea. “I am as old as the 
rest-—-older than some. Let me go! Let me 
go back! I am a soldier of France!” 

For all his brave words, his trembling 
legs gave way under him, and he fell again 
and rolled over on his stomach, hiding his 
face in his hands, a whimpering, vomiting 
child, helpless with pain and with fear. 

“‘He speaks true! He speaks true!” 
yelled the old woman. Now she was on her 
feet, her lean face red and swollen with a 
vast rage. “I saw them—I saw them—I 
saw those others as I was dragging this one 
in. He speaks true, I tell you. There was a 
captain—he could not have been more than 
fifteen. And his sword—it was as long as he 
was, nearly. There are soldiers out there 
like this one, whose arms are not strong 
enough to lift the guns to their shoulders. 
They are children who fight outside 
children in the garb of men!” 

The widow, who continually wept, sprang 
forward. She had quit weeping and a great 
and terrible fury looked out of her red-lidded 
eyes. She screeched in a voice that rose 
above the wails of the rest: 

“‘And it was for this, months ago, that 
they took away from me my little Pierre! 
Mother of God, they fight this war with 
babies!” 

She threw herself down on all fours and, 
wriggling across the floor upon her hands 
and knees, gathered up the muddied, booted 
feet of the boy soldier and hugged them to 
her bosom. 

In the middle of the circle the old woman 
stood, gouging at her hair with her hands. 
“It is true!” she proclaimed. ‘“‘They 
are sending forth our babies to fight against 

strong men. 

The palsied man twisted himself up to her. 
He shook his head to and fro, as if in dissent 
from what she declared. He pointed toward 
the north; then at the sobbing boy at his 
feet; then north again; then at the boy; 
and, so doing, he many times and very 
swiftly nodded his head. Then he repeated 
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the same gesticulations with his arms that 
he had made at the time of giving the first 
alarm of the approach of the enemy. Fi- 
nally he stooped his back and shrank up his 
body and hunched in his shoulders in an 
effort tocounte rfeitsmallnessandslightness, 
all the while gurgling in a desperate at- 
tempt to make himself understood. All 
at once, simultaneously his audience grasped 
the purport of his pantomime. 

“The Germans that you saw, they were 
children too—little boys like this one?” 
demanded the old woman, her voice all 
thickened and raspy with her passion. “Is 
that what you mean?” 

He jerked his head up and down in vio- 
lent assent, his jaws clicking and his face 
muscles jumping. The old woman shoved 
him away from in front of her. 

“‘Come on with me!” she bade the other 
women, in a tone that clarioned out high and 
shrill above the sobbing of the boy on the 
floor, above the gurgling of the cripple and 
the sound of the firing without. ‘‘Come on!” 

They knew what she meant; and behind 
her they massed themselves, their bodies 
bent forward from their waists, their heads 
lowered and their hands clenched like swim- 
mers about to breast a swift torrent. 

“Bide where you are—you women!”’ the 
blinded man commanded. ‘You can do 
nothing. The war goes on—-this fight here 
goes on—until we win!” 

“No, no, no, no!”’ shouted back the old 
beldam, and at each word beat her two 
fists against her flaccid breasts. ‘‘ When 
babies fight this war this war ends! And 
we—the women here—the women every- 
where—we will stop it! Do you hear me? 
We will stop it! Come on!” 

She pushed him aside; and, led by her, 
the tatterdemalion crew of them ran swiftly 
from the cellar and into the looming dark- 
ness of the tunnel, crying out as they ran. 


Strictly speaking, the beginning of this 
story comes at the end of it. Yesterday, in 
the morning paper, I read, under small 
headlines on an inner page, sandwiched in 
between the account of a footbail game at 
Nashville and the story of a dog show at 
Newport, a short dispatch that had been 
sent by cable to this country, to be printed 
in our papers and to be read by our people, 
and then to be forgotten by them. And 
that dispatch ran like this: 


BOYS TO FIGHT WAR SOON 
GERMANY Usinc Some SEVENTEEN YEARS 
Haig Wants YOUNG MEN 


OLD. 


Lonpon—The war threatens soon to become a 
struggle between mere boys. The pace i 
entire ly too fast for the olde r men long to endure. It 
s declared here that next year, in 1917, the Entente 

ies will be facing boys of seventeen in the German 


rmy 


said to be 


ng the Bri 
ionary Forces, is said to have objected 
ding out of men of middle age. He wants y« 
men of from eighteen to twenty-five. After the | 
year, it is said, the fighting value of the hu 
shows a rapid and steady decline The olde 
men have their place; but, generally speaking, it 
said now to be in “the army behind the army” —the 
men back of the line, in the supply and trar 
visions, where the strain is not so great. These older 
are too susceptible to trench diseases to be of 
? use on the firing line. England already is regis- 
ring boys born in 1899, preparatory to calling them 
up when they attain their eighteenth year. 


General Sir Douglas Haig, command 
Exy 


man 


snort ci- 


So I sat down and I wrote this story. 





DEALER'S life is full of 
disappointments any 
of them will tell you 


that—and Simon Caleb’s had 
been no exception. Of all the 
bitter disappointments which had come his 
way not the least was that in connection with 
the strange old man he met on Dartmoor. 

Caleb was visiting some of the remoter 
districts of Devon at the time in search of 
Welsh dressers, luster teapots or 
any other odds and ends the unso- 
phisticated cottagers might be pre- 
pared to sell for about a third of 
their real value. 

It was in a tiny house, just be- 
yond the village of Mary Tavy, 
that he came upon the old man. 
Caleb had walked up the lane and, 
sensing that there was no one in 
the front room, had flattened his 
nose against the windowpane. To 
his astonishment he saw the room 
was furnished with a remarkably 
fine claw-and-ball-foot table and 
four Chippendale chairs of very 
rare design. 

Caleb fairly gasped, and in an- 
other moment was rapping his 
stick against the door. It was 
opened by a quaint little old man 
in a shabby pair of breeches and 
waistcoat. He wore a green baize 
apron, with a white one over it. 
On his head was a skullcap em- 
broidered with forget-me-nots and 
scarlet pimpernels. His sleeves 
were rolled up, showing a pair of 
hairy hands and arms, knotted and 
gnarled with toil. Hehadasimple, 
almost babyish face, and sported 
a short stubbly beard. He peered 
at Caleb benignly through a pair 
of pebble glasses and asked him 
what he needed. 

“T’ve had a long trudge,” said 
Caleb glibly, “‘and my throat is 
that dry I came to beg a drink of 
water.” 

“Won't you take a drop of ci- 
der?” said the old man. “I was 
about to have one myself. Step 
inside and sit down while I draw 
a jug.” And he held open the 
door of his little sitting room as 
he spoke. 

Caleb was enchanted. If ever 
he had seen a soft thing, here it was. 
While the old man was away he 
feasted his eyes on the furniture. 

“No doubt about it,” he mur- 
mured to himself; “these are the 
goods.” 

When his host returned, bearing a jug 
and two blue china tankards, he casually 
remarked: 

“You’ve some nice bits of furniture 
here.” 

“You like ’em?” asked the old man, 
pouring out the cider. 

“Quite nice,” Caleb allowed, without 
too much enthusiasm. 

“You know a bit about furniture per- 
haps?” the old man asked. 

“Yes; I know a bit.” 

“Would you take these pieces to be 
genuine?” 

Caleb did not entirely approve of the 
turn the conversation was taking. It ap- 
peared as if the old man might have some 
knowledge as to the value of his property, 
which would never do. Accordingly he as- 
sumed a critical expression and lied. 

“They are effective enough pieces,”’ he 
replied, “‘but they are certainly not gen- 
uine.” 

Then, intensely to his surprise, the old 
man clapped him upon the back and cried: 

“‘Welldone, sir! You are perfectly right.” 

“Eh? Beg your pardon?” exclaimed 
Caleb. 

“You are a smart man, sir,”’ the other 
went on; “‘one of the smartest I ever run 
against.” 

“Eh?” repeated Caleb, still uncompre- 
hending. 

“T made every bit of it myself.” 

“You're a liar!’ broke forth from Caleb 
in spite of himself. “‘ You never made these 
pieces any more than I did.” 

The old man took this remark in the light 
of a pleasantry. 

“*Tisn’t everybody would have spotted 
it,” he said. “‘Why, sometimes when I 
turns out a thing I hardly know it from the 
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original. Come along and see a bit I'm 
workin’ on now.” 

So saying, he bundled Caleb through the 
back door and into a large shed, in which 
stood a carpenter’s bench and a great 


“ 


wad 


“Are You Mr. Simon Cated?"* He Asked of a 


FPusty-Looking Old Man 


assortment of broken-down pieces of furni 
ture of different periods. 

“These are all genuine,” the old man 
rattled on, “‘and I uses them as models. 
There! Littl Queen Anne table I'm 
makin’—see? When I've finished the join- 
ery I polishes it up in the back room yonder 
and brings it down to the right color. I use 
naught but old wood; ‘tis that makes it 
hard to tell the difference—that and my 
way of treating the surface. Lovely work! 
Keeps me happier nor any wife would. 
On’y thing that troubles me is that I 
mayn’t be able to go on.” 

“‘How’s that?” asked Caleb, who by this 
time had realized that he was in the pres- 
ence of a veritable genius among wood- 
workers. ‘“‘What’s to prevent you goin’ 
on?” 

““Money,” said the old man sadly. 
“Wood and tools costs a lot and I haven't 
much to spare.” 

“*But you ought to be rich, bein’ able to 
turn out stuff like this.” 

“IT don’t sell,” said the other gravely. “‘I 
makes for my own pleasure. Maybe, here 
and there, a friend has a sample of my 
work; folks I can trust implicit—d’ye see?”’ 

It was then that Caleb made the mistake 
of his life. 

He introduced himself as a dealer in an- 
tiques of very high repute. He offered to 
supply the old craftsman with all the ma- 
terials he wanted and give him fifty per 
cent on all sales. He asked for an option on 
the whole of his output. 

“Stuff like yours,” he wound up, “‘is 
good enough to deceive the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself.” 

“Deceive?” roared the old man. “‘ Under- 
stand me and then get out of here. It is 
folks of your kidney as stops me from selling 
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in with it. I’m an honest man; 
and, please God, I'll stay so 
D’ye think I've so little respec’ 
and rev’rence for those great masters Chip 
pendale and Sheraton that I'd shame their 
memory by pretending my poor handiwork 
was theirs? I come to this place to get away 
from smooth-tongued robbers and sharks 
like you. Yes—sol did! Sothesooner you 
clears out of this, the better.” 

And Caleb went. 

Memory of that interview never failed to 
rouse the bitterest feelings in Simon Caleb's 
breast. 

“If I'd have had that fellow workin’ for 
me I’d have made me fortune,” he de- 
clared. “I'd have sent stuff to Christie's 
and no one would have been any the wiser.”’ 

That, of course, is a matter for doubt, for 
shrewd men assemble in those famous sales- 
rooms; but there is no doubt 
whatever that Caleb would 
have tried. 


Mutual help being the es- 
sence of happy marriage, peo 
ple who are engaged 
cannot begin the study 
of each other's require- 
ments too soon. 

Lord Louis Lewis 
was removing the peel 
from a Duchesse pear, 
balanced on the end of 
afork; while his fiancée, 
Miss Jill Marston, sat 
opposite to him, in the 
dining room of the 
Clarence Hotel, crack- 
ing walnuts and placing 
the exquisitely skinned 
quarters beside his 
plate. The last of the 
peel having gone, he cut 
the pear in four pieces, extracted the 
core and proffered her the results. 

“‘T have received an invitation todine 
with a relative of yours on Saturday 
next,” he remarked. 

“Oh!” said Jill. “Who?” 
“The Duke of Bethincourt.” 
“Then I certainlyshouldn’t go. Beth 
a horrid little beast.” 
Lord Louis smiled 
“And yet,”” he murmured, “‘it is said 
that blood is thicker than water.” 
“He is only a second cousin twice 
removed,” she returned. “I wouldn't 
be sorry if he were removed altogether.” 
“He wrote me a very charming let- 
ter.” 
“That’s quite likely. It is also likely he 
will give you a very charming dinner; and 
more likely still he will borrow a hundred 
with the liqueurs.” 

‘Dear me!” said Lord Louis. “ And is he 
like that?” Jillnodded emphatically. “Tell 
me the worst,” he pleaded. 

“T can't,” she said, “ because I’m glad to 
say I don’t know it. I do know that he 
drinks too much and that he ran through 
all his own money and most of his father’s, 
who was a dear.” 

“Died a few weeks ago, didn’t he?” 
queried Lord Louis 

“Yes; after selling the estate and nearly 
everything else to pay Beth’s gambling 
debts.” 

“I wondered why the old duke had taken 
that house in the Avenue. Wasn't there a 
room in their old place which Queen Anne 
was supposed to have occupied?” 

Jill nodded over a mouthful of pear 

“Um! There was some furniture in it 
you'd have loved!” 

“Sold?” asked Lord Louis. 

“Rather not. Uncle Jack had it putina 
special room at the Avenue house.” 

“That being so, I am sorely tempted to 
accept your degenerate cousin’s invitation. 
The Queen Anne Room intrigues me.” 

“It isa lovely period,” said Jill. “One of 
my dreams is to have a Queen Anne Bed- 
room.” 

“For the future,” said Lord Louis Lewis, 
“‘my chief ambition is to make your dream 
come true.” 

When people who are engaged begin to 
talk in that strain the wise man will remove 
and leave them to pursue its course alone 

Lord Louis accepted the invitation and 
presented himself on the day and hour in- 
dicated. (Continued on Page 50 
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Pronounced Klee-Ke 


Cro 


Ginger Ale 


When gin 
bought for 
by the case, it is usually 
Clicquot ¢ lub Ginger 


\k 


( lic quot is 


home be ver, 
sparkling, lively 


harmless 


It makes thirst 
pleasure 


Good grocers and 
druggists sell it by the 
case. Also at fountain 
clubs, hotels and cafe 


The Clicquot Clab Co. 
Millis, Mass. 
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Before the new Detroit Athletic Club 
—the Automobile Capital of America 
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THE SUPERLATIVE TRIBUTE 


OWN here in Akron 
our files are stuffed with 
enthusiastic letters from 
users of Good year Cord Tires. 


There are thousands of 
these letters, each conveying 
its separate and particular 
note of approval. Some of 
them are brisk, brief, fact- 
ful; some fairly glow with 
admiration for the tires they 
praise. 


The experiences they de- 
tail, and the mileages they 
recount, are little short of as- 
tounding. Records of 10,000, 
15,000, and even 20,000 miles 
of service from a single set 
of Goodyear Cord Tires are 
not uncommon. 


But there is one letter here 
transcending all the others 
in importance—we call it 
the superlative tribute. 


It recites, in effect, the ex- 
periences not of one man 
with one set of Goodyear 
Cord Tires, but of thousands 
of men with thousands of 
sets, in service under every 
condition of road and travel 
that broad America can offer. 


It was written by Mr. 
Alvan Macauley, President 
of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, of Detroit, on his 
own impulse. It is expert 
testimony, voluntarily given. 


“‘We have just ended the first 
year’s use of your tires as stand- 
ard Packard equipment,’’ this 
letter reads—‘‘and have renewed 
with you for a second year. 


‘‘Your tires have been so ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to us and 


to the owners of our cars that a 
word of appreciation from us 
is deserving. Our owners have 
found your tires exceedingly 
satisfactory in the following 
important qualities: 


(/)—‘‘Easy riding, comfort, re- 
siliency and ability to absorb 
road-shocks. 


(2)—‘‘Durability and high mile- 
age secured. 


(3)—“‘Economy in gasolinecon- 
sumption. 


“In every respect in which a 
tire should be good, we have 
found your tires fully measur- 
ing up toexpectations. We have 
never had a more successful or 
satisfactory tire equipment.”’ 


This letter is signed by 
President Macauley. It is, 
in many respects, the most 
remarkable indorsement of a 
product we have ever seen. 


For it is the authenticated 
expression of a man at the 
head of an institution pro- 
ducing an article famous the 
world over for quality, the 
annual output of which can 
be valued only in multiplied 
millions—an expression 
commending, without re- 
serve, a vital part of that 
article’s equipment, after it 
had been tested at the hands 
of everyday users for a year. 


Highly important as this 
indorsement is to us, it is 
even more important to the 
prospective buyer of automo- 
bile tires, as an unmistakable 
and unerring indication that 
Goodyear Cords represent 
the utmost in tire value and 
tire worth. 


And the letter given here 
is not the only instance of 
President Macauley’s out- 
spoken approval of these 
tires. 


In a communication to 
Packard dealers, written per- 
haps three weeks earlier, he 
concluded with these words: 


*‘We call your attention to the 
very extraordinarily good serv- 
ice we have received from Good- 
year Tires, since we find it not 
unusual to secure 8,000 to 10,000 
miles before the tires have to be 
discarded.,”’ 


There can be no higher 
praise. There can be no 
surer guide for you in the 
selection of superior tires for 
your car than this. 


Chosen for the Packard 
Twin Six—Good y ear Cords 
are standard equipment on 
the Franklin, the Locomobile, 
the Peerless, the White, the 
Haynes Twelve, the Stutz, 
the McFarlan, the Roamer, 
the Lexington “Thorough- 
bred Six,’ the Daniels 
Eight, the Owen Magnetic, 
the Milburn Electric, the 
Detroit Electric, the Baker 
Electric, and the Rauch & 
Lang Electric as well. They 
will be underwheel three 
out of every four cars start- 
ing their careers on Cord 
Tires in 1917. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and better. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


Good year Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and“ Tire Saver’’ Accessories 


are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 

















Centinued from Page 47) 

The Duke of Bethincourt was twenty- 
cight years old and the direct product of over- 
breeding; which is quite as bad, if not worse, 
than no breeding at ail. His face was color- 
less and cavernous; his eyes heavy lidded 
movement. His hair was so 
smooth as to resem} ble some form of lacquer. 
He had anirritating habit of polishing his 
finger nz ils on the lay ve] of his coat. 

Hi s greeting of Lord Louis was more 

han cordial. 

Delighted to welcome you, Lewis,” he 
said; “‘and as you are marrying into the 
family I hope we shall become fast friends.” 

Lord Louis thought it unlikely, but re- 
frained from observing as much. 

The dinner, an elaborate affair of many 
courses and many wines, began pleasantly 
enough. The Duke of Bethincourt, how- 
ever, addressed himself to the bottle with 
more energy than wisdom, and by the time 
the quails were served his tongue was so 
loosened that he began a series of amative 
reminiscences reaped from his lurid past. 

Finding the distasteful, Lord 
Louis intervened with some personal ad- 
ventures in search of antiques. 

rhe duke enjoyed these very much, par- 
oe “ang one about Simon Caleb and Mr. 

alliser, furniture dealers of the City of 
B ristol, who had tried to swindle Lord Louis 
in the ‘matter of the Cellini Saltcellar, to 
their own undoing. 

‘What a pair of crooks!” he cried. ‘I 

suppose they cleared out —what? 

‘No. aleb continues his business in 
He pengen ea t,” said Lord Louis. 

the time they had lighted cigars and 
re returned to the smoking ety Lord Louis 
as painfully aware that his host was in- 
toxicated. He experienced the greatest dif- 
ficulty in articulating words of more than 
twosyllables, His conversation began again 
to ramble through the glades of Eros, and 
he explained how many past indulgences 
were the cause of much present embarrass- 
ment, financial and otherwise. 

Th’ ol’ man lef’ me jolly badly off,”’ he 
declared. “If I get fif’een hun’ed a year 
ifter th’ will’s proved I'll b’ 
lucky—dam’ lucky! ’Fernal 
exec tors taking a long time 
to wind up th’ estate. Tol’ 
me, t’day, be 'nuther four, 
five months—p’raps six. Tol’ 
me mus’ be’conomical. I ask 
you! People won’ wait 
they dun a feller. Women 
worse than men—mush 
worse! Jolly glad you're 
marryin’ int’ th’ fam’ly. Jill’s 
a goo’ girl—sa straight girl; 
strai’s a die!” 

Lord Louis frowned. 

“There are things, Beth- 
incourt, too obvious to re- 
quire indorsement,” he said. 

‘You will cblige me by mak- 
ing no further encomiums on 

v future wife.” 

‘You miss th’ point,” 
continued the duke, uncon- 
acious of the reproof 
“What I mean’s this: Bein’ 
fam'ly, shan’t 
mind comin’ t’ you when I'm 
1 a hole . 

Lord Louis rose and glanced at his watch 

*Refore I go,” he said, “I should very 

ch like to see the Queen Anne Room.” 

**So you shall,” said Bethincourt, strug- 
gling to his feet—‘‘so you shall—if I can 
fin’ th’ infernal key.” 

The key?” 

**Room’s locked V al'ble 
Queen Anne slep’ in th’ bed 
now know where ‘tis—on 
Come ont” 

The Duke of Bethincourt made very 
heavy weather in traversing the hall, but 
he contrived to unlock the door and with a 
perilous gesture invited Lord Louis to enter. 

In the room were a carved bed, a tallboy, 
i very delicate little chest of drawers and 
mirror, four chairs and a writing table. 
There was nothing very remarkable about 
the pieces: they were merely well-made and 
well-proportioned examples of the period. 
Their chief charm lay, of course, in their 
association with the p nadie sovereign 

Lord Louis caressed the glowing surface 
of the little writing table and passed a lov- 
ing hand over the front of the tallboy. 

‘The preservation of these pieces is won- 
derful,”” he remarked. 

*My folk were crazy "bout th’ stuff. Silly, 
when you come t’ think of it. After all, 
wha’sit ‘mount to? A few bits and sticks 
tha’s all.” 


and slow of 


subject 


one °’ the 


stuff. Old 
she’s dead 
my chain 
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“They belonged to a queen,” said Lord 
Louis coldly; ‘‘and as such demand our 
respect.”’ 

“Don’t get it, then—not from me. Som’- 
ing better t’ think "bout.’ 

And he launched into a long recital of his 
financial woes. But Lord Louis was an un- 
sympathetic audience, who offered neither 
practical nor verbal help. 

“Tell you wha’ ‘tis, Lewis,” said the 
young man, pointing an accusing and un- 
steady forefinger; “‘you're a miserly ol’ 
devil! Sorry t’ ’ave to say ’t; but tha’s 
what you are.” 

‘“Bethincourt,”’ Lord Louis replied, “‘ you 
are doing less than justice to the traditions 
of your family.” 

“Go to th’ deuce! 
airy gesture. 

Lord Louis moved toward the door. 

Good night,” he said; ‘“‘and thank you 
for showing me the Queen Anne suite. I 
can, at least, compliment you on that part 
of the entertainment.” 

**Look here,” said the duke, sobering a 
trifle; “if you are so struck on the stuff, 
why not buy it?” 

“You can hardly be serious,” 
Louis. 

The duke explained that he was entirely 
serious. Furniture was nothing to him, and 
if Lord Louis cared to put up two thousand 
pounds he could have it and be welcome. 

Lord Louis considered the point with 
mixed feelings of excitement and contempt. 
P rese ently he said: 

“T shall take no advantage of your offer 
to-night, as your condition may cause you 
to make suggestions you may regret later 
on. If, however, you are of the s 


’ 


’ said the duke with an 


said Lord 


same mind 
to-morrow I might be prepared to accept 
the proposal. Au revoir.”’ And he let him- 
self out of the house. 

At eleven o’clock the following morning 
he was back again, having responded to a 
note from the Duke of Bethincourt. 

“Yes, Lam willing to sell,” said the duke. 
“IT can see no other way. What did I tell 
you you could have the set for?” 

“Two thousand,” replied Lord Louis. 

The Duke of Beth- 
incourt laughed. “I 
must have been far 
gone!" he exclaimed. 


“For the 

Fature My Chief 
Ambition is to Mate 
Your Dream Come True" 


“You don’t imagine I meant 
it? It's worth double that.” 

“On the contrary,” said 
Lord Louis, ‘“‘as furniture, 
pure and simple, it is barely worth a quarter. 
I am willing to pay the extra fifteen hun- 
dred, however, for the historic interest.” 

“I might let it go at three thousand,” 
said the duke. 

Lord Louis rose and buttoned his glove. 

“Then you must seek another market,” 
he said. 

“What an impatient chap you are!” de- 
clared the other. “‘There, there! Sit down. 
To tell the truth, a couple of thousand would 
come in extremely useful just now. So if 
you'll give me your check I'll receipt for it 
and send along the stuff when the legal mat- 
ters of my pater’s will have been settled.” 

“I don't quite follow you.” 
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“Tt isn’t in my power to let you have it 
before. The delay won't be over six months. 
Plenty of time for your wedding.” 

‘Very well,’ ’ said Lord Louis. “I will 
ring up my solicitor to come round and 
draw up a contract.” 

“But I suppose I 
now?” 

Lord Louis raised his eyebrows. 

“T will give it you when the furniture is 
available,”’ he answered. 

The Duke of Bethincourt made a great 
fuss at this, but eventually consented. 

“You are a tight-fisted beggar!”’ he said. 
“T was counting on that money to have a 
little flutter on the Grand National.” 

The solicitor appeared, the contract was 
drawn up, signed, and carried away to be 
stamped. 

When his guest had gone the Duke of 
Bethincourt reviled the name of Lord Louis 
Lewis and drank deeply to his downfall and 
future misery. 

The week that followed surpassed all 
others in his experience for bad luck. 
Everything went wrong. He was dunned; 
he lost at cards; and he had the ineffable 
anguish, at the Grand Naticnal, of watching 
the unbacked horse which he had so greatly 
favored win at a canter. Wherefore his rage 
against Lord Louis knew no bounds. About 
this time he made the acquaintance of a 
certain Mr. Edgar Salmon, who had made 
half a million by «be 2p farming in Australia. 
It was murmured abroad that this gentle- 
man’s methods of doing business were not 
always guided by the strictest principles of 
honesty. He spoke the English tongue with 
the purest Australian accent. 

To borrow his own phrase, he was 
“leounging areound, on the lookeout for a 
few bits of first-class stuff’’ for the place he 

was building at Brisbane. 

It flattered him greatly to know a duke, 
even though rather a degenerate example 
of the species, and he did not mind spend- 
ing a bit of money for the sake of the cachet 
given to his vulgar dinner parties by Beth- 
incourt’s presence. 

It was after one of these affairs, the rest of 
the guests having gone, that the duke con- 
fided the story of his deal with Lord Louis. 

“Ts-s!" said Mr. Salmon. “‘ Why didn’t 
you let me know? I'd have put deown 

three theousand for that stuff 
and not minded waiting for it.” 
The Duke of Bethincourt de- 
clared that such luck as his was 
more than flesh and blood could 
endure. 
“Well,” said Mr. Salmon, “he 
hasn't got the stuff—and you 
haven't been paid. 
What's wrong with 
turning the deal over 
to me?” 

*““Can't be done,”’ 
wailed the duke. “T’ve 
signed a contract. 

‘Never put 
name to paper!” said 
Mr. Salmon, and re- 
counted several anec- 
dotes in support of 
the advice. Bethin- 
court heartily ap- 
plauded his friend's 
business acumen and 
invited him to stroll 
round and have a look 
at the Queen Anneset. 
The invitation was 
readily accepted. 

Mr. Salmon, as a con- 
noisseur, lacked several es- 
sentials. He had no taste of 
any kind, but it pleased him 
to pay high prices for what 
he bought, for the pleasure 
of boasting about it after- 
ward. He thought it would 
be very fine for a Brisbane 
sheep raiser to sleep in a 
bed once occupied by a 

queen, and to keep his offensive neckwear 
in a chest of drawers where the lavender- 
scented garments of a sovereign had reposed. 

“TI am pretty sick abeout missing this 
chance, Bethincourt,” he said. 

“So am I,” said the duke. 

**Seems a pity we can't come to some ar- 
rangement abeout it. Let’s have a look at 
that contract.”” The paper was produced 
and examined. “H’m! He's pinned you 
deown, all right.” 

He turned his eyes 
the furniture; 
thigh. 

“s 2, 
“I've got a notion! 


can have the check 


your 


covetously toward 
then suddenly slapped his 


Bethincourt!"" he exclaimed. 
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Briefly the notion was this: Why 
shouldn’t Bethincourt raise a duplicate set 
for Lord Louis? He’d seen the originals 
only once; and, after all, there was nothing 
very unusual about them. There must be 
plenty of similar pieces knocking about, if 
one took the trouble to look for them. 
He— Mr. Salmon—would plank down three 
thousand pounds for the set then and there, 
and not mind waiting for delivery. 

To the duke’s credit it should be stated 
that he did not accept the proposal without 
demur. Probably he would have refused 
outright but for Mr. Salmon’s masterly 
tact. With a wealth of oratory, and appro- 
priate gestures with his check book, he de- 
nounced the meanness of Lord Louis. 
Whereby the Duke of Bethincourt fell from 
grace and became a partner to a fraud. 

“He'll never suspect!’’ declared Mr. 
Salmon. “You'll show him the duplicate 
set in this room and in the same positions 
in which he saw the originals. There’s not 
a scrap of risk—and that’s where the ad- 
vantage of your name comes in’’—a remark 
which caused even the Duke of Bethin- 
court to blush. 

He forgot his scruples, however, when 
Mr. Salmon’s fat check had been tucked 
into his pocketbook. He awoke the next 
morning with a feeling of great uneasiness. 

“‘T’ve let myself in for it,” he mused, rub- 
bing his finge © nails on the front of his silk 
pyjamas; “‘ but where the deuce I am to find 
duplicates I don’t pretend to know.” 

At breakfast an idea came to him. He 
remembered the tale Lord Louis had told 
about Simon Caleb. 

“That fellow bears my lord a grudge,” 
he said. 

An hour later he entered Mr 
shop in Hennigan Street. 

Are you Mr. Simon Caleb?” he asked 
of a fusty- looking old man who was wind 
ing up a grandfather clock. 

The old man snuffled and said he was 

“You have been me ntioned to me as 
knowing all about furniture,”’ proceeded 
the duke. “Now I have six or seven pieces 
of Queen Anne that I want duplicated.” 

Mr. Caleb blew his nose 

“T have no facilities for making furni- 
ture,”” he said. 

“You misunderstand me. 
genuine pieces 
I have.” 

“Might be managed,” 
tg May I see the stuff? 

“Certainly. If you are free we can go 
at once. I have a car outside.” 

On the drive up Caleb asked the name of 
his patron. 

“T am the Duke of Bethincourt,’ 
the other. 

“Oh!” said Caleb. “Is it the Queen 
Anne set you want duplicated, then?” 

“Yes,” replied the duke with a 

“How did you know?” 

“Thought it might be, 
conically. 

Together they entered the house. The 
Duke of Bethincourt produced his keys and 
admitted Caleb to the Queen Anne Room. 

“*Here we are!” he said. 

Simon Caleb stuck his hands into his 
pockets and, chanting a tuneless air, wan- 
dered round. He peered at the chairs, the 
bed and other appointments of the room 
Sometimes he pushed his glasses to his fore- 
head andscrutinized some detail at a range of 
about oneinch. During the whole examina- 
tion he made noremark. Then he took off 
his glasses, wiped them, put them on again, 
blew his nose, and sat down on the bed. 

*“Well?” said the duke, who found the 
ordeal a little trying to his nerves. ‘‘Can 
you get me some replicas?” 

Simon Caleb whistled a scale of eight 
notes ‘ap and down again. Then he said: 

“No, Your Grace, I can’t; and, what's 
more, no one can.” 

“You surely don’t mean that!” 
the duke. 
ordinary about these pieces.” 

“Yes, there is,”” said Caleb. “‘No end of 
little things you’d never find in another 
set. It was made by one man, this was; 
and he had his own ideas in the way of 
moldings and what not. Look at the back 
slats of those chairs! Different from any 
I’ve ever seen. That tallboy too! See the 
proportion? Never find another like it 
and my fee is thirty shillings.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the duke. “But 
this is serious. It is absolutely essential 
that I should find a duplicate set. Can't 
you suggest a way of helping me?” 

Caleb’s shrewd little eyes narrowed. 
“Not being in Your Grace’s confidence,” 

(Continued on Page 54 
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I want some 
exact replicas of the ones 


grunted Caleb. 


* replied 


start. 


" said Caleb la- 


t gasped 
“There is nothing out of the 
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actA CHEMICAL CO 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


B.NET SSCENTS 


Science Has Created a Perfect Baking Powder 


Several years ago a group of American scientific men determined to solve 
the baking-powder problem. 

Their company had long been producing the materials used by baking- 
powder manufacturers, and included some of the most eminent men in chem- 
istry. These scientific men cast aside all tradition, attacked the problem from 
its beginning and worked over it for years. Finally they were satisfied. 

Samples were sent to famous cooking experts, who reported that this was 
the most wonderful baking powder they had ever tried, that less was required 
than of other baking powders, and that the results were perfect. 

A great American pure food authority examined it and stated that this 
baking powder “Shas qualities of excellence and physiological relations which 
entitle it to the confidence and patronage of the public.”’ 

So the General Chemical Company offers to the public at a fair and 
moderate price the product of their genius 


IVIO!I 
YZOl 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


Vg Ib., 10 cents > Ib., 18 cents 





1 Ib., 35 cents 


The finest and best known hotels, restau- Baking Book a treasure for any home. It 








rants and clubs of New York City use 
RYZON. Institutions and cooking schools 
have adopted it. Thousands of American 
homes now use RYZON daily. Dealers are 
recommending it to their best customers. 

And small wonder! RYZON is pure. 
It is healthful. It is economical to use, and 
the RYZON Baking Book insures perfect 
baking results. 

The choicest recipes from the prize selec- 
tions of ten thousand women, with Master 
Recipes from the Country’s 
foremost cooking experts, 
edited by Marion Harris 
Neil, make the RYZON 


















is the first scientific, accurate baking manual 
based on the use of standard level measures. 

The RYZON Baking Book is for users of 
RYZON. It may be obtained free through 
grocers with the first order of RYZON. If 
your grocer cannot furnish it, the RYZON 
Baking Book, with a pound of RYZON, will 
be sent postpaid upon receipt of one dollar by 
General Chemica! Company. 

Leading grocers who desire to stock 
RYZON and obtain the RYZON Baking 


Books for their customers, 


GENERALCHEMICTCALCO. are invited to communicate 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


with General Chemical 
Company. 
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31 Extra Features 
8 Styles of Bodies 
Built by John W. Bate 


SIXES 


$146 
$115 


For 7-passenger Six—48 h. p. 
127-inch Wheelbase 

For Mitchell Junior—40 h. p. 
120-inch Wheelbase Six 

Both Prices f. o. b. Racine 


John W. Bate’s Standards 


Judge if You Want Them in Your Car 


The Mitchell claims your attention because it embodies the 
final result of Bate-method Efficiency. See what that means. 


What the Mitchell offers is something 
unique in the field of high-grade cars. 


That is, Efficiency carried to a fine art 
in the factory and in the car 


It is coming, perhaps. It must come. 
But the Mitchel! started with that aim. We 
have spent 15 years in developing it. Every 
building, every machine, every part and 
detail was designed with efficiency in view. 


And we had the master expert. Since 
efhiciency was first considered—30 years 
ago—its foremost factor in lines like this 
has been John W. Bate 


From the Beginning 


We employed John W. Bate to design 
the first building for making the Mitchell 
car. And he designed it with the present 
plant in view. 


it now spreads over 45 acres. But it is 
all like the first small plant. One-story 
construction; no elevators. No hitch, no 
delays—just ceaseless progress—from the 
steel to the finished car. 


About 98 per cent of the Mitchell—in- 
cluding al! bodies—is now built here, under 
Bate efficiency methods. Our best infor- 
mation is that such a car could not be built 
elsewhere within 20 per cent of our cost. 
And our extra values prove it. 





15 Years of Efficiency 


We employed Mr. Bate to direct our start. 
For we were old manufacturers then. In 
68 years of fierce competition we had learned 
what efficiency meant. 

But our first car was soon out-of-date. 
All our machinery soon had to be changed. 
We saw in this line the constant need of 
an efficiency engineer. 

So Mr. Bate has remained here. And for 
15 years—save for one year in Europe—he 
has directed the Mitchell production. That 
is why the Mitchell stands today unap- 
proached in efficiency as applied to a fine car. 


A Saving of 50% 


The Mitchell in time became standard- 


ry ‘ r; ar &) 

rWO SIZES 
. —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, with 
Mitchell 127-inch wheelbase. Ahigh-speed, 
economical, 48-horsepower motor. Disappear- 
ing extra seats and 31 extra features included. 


Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 


Mitchell Junior =* 5;P8ssenéer Six on 


similar lines, with 
120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horsepower motor— 
Y4-inch smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 
Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 


Also all styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also demountable tops. 








ized. The present type was adopted. Since 
then every factory machine—more than 
2000 of them— has been adapted to econom- 
ical production of this type. Our factory 
cost has been cut in two. 

Our prices have been lowered immensely 
Our engineering standards have been raised 
to the limit. Our margins of safety have 
been doubled. Endurance has been multi- 
plied. And all the extras conceivable, in 
finish and equipment, have been added to 
the car. All these have been paid for out 
of factory savings, evolved by Mr. Bate. 


Now Another 15% 


Last November we started operation in 
a new body plant. With the yards it covers 
14 city blocks. From now on all Mitchell 
bodies, open and enclosed, will be built in 
our plant by Bate efficiency methods. 

This will save at least 15 per cent on our 
bodies. Every penny of this saving goes 
into added luxury, as detailed on next page. 
So this car’s extra beauty, extra finish and 
luxury, now show in a startling way the 
results of efficiency. : 

That’s another new advance in fine cars. 
To save all body makers’ profits and put 
them into added beauty. 

When you see these results, you will want 
your next car built under Bate methods, 
we think. 
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20 Per Cent Extra Value 
Due to Factory Efficiency 
John W. Bate’s 18th Model 
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SIXES 


$1460 2p ich Whee 
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Mitchell Junior —40 h. p 


20-inch Wheelbase Six 


Both Prices f. o. b. Racine 





Some Notable Results 


100% Over-Strength 
24% Added Luxury 


20% Extra Value 
31 Unique Features 


Here are some of the chief results of Bate efficiency methods. 
They mean more than economy, you see. They 


The standard in the Mitchell for some 
years has been 50 per cent over-strength. 
That is, one-half more strength than needed 
in every vital part. 

Even that was considered extreme. Un- 
der that standard the Mitchell attained a 
world-wide fame for endurance 

Seven Mitchell cars built under that 
standard have averaged 175,000 miles 
apiece—over 30 years of ordinary service. 
Two have exceeded 200,000 miles, and are 
still in good condition 

Because of that standard the Mitchell is 
called ‘‘ The Engineers’ Car."’ Many noted 
engineers have selected it. Every Mitchell 
dealer has a list of them. 


Now a Lifetime Car 


But in 1913 Mr. Bate spent a year in 
Europe. And he became impressed with 
the.over-endurance embodied in costly cars. 

He came back and said, “I shall aim in 
the Mitchell at a lifetime car, even for 
American roads. I shall double the over- 
strength.” 

In three years he has done that, part by 
part. He has worn out fifty Mitchell cars 
in learning strength requirements. And he 
has invented tests to prove for each impor- 
tant part twice the needed strength. 

Now, for the first time, we announce 
Mitchell cars built to a new standard—100 
per cent over-strength. 


oo emnpeie  SY 


All Toughened Steel 
Now over 440 parts in the Mitchell are 
built of toughened steel. Hardly a casting 
remains in it All important parts are 
oversize. All parts which get a major strain 
are built of Chrome-Vanadium 


Let us cite one conspicuous example of 
this Bate over-strength. Rear springs, as 
you know, break under shocks very often 
Countless lay-ups are due to that 

The Mitchell for two years has used Bate 
cantilever springs. In all that time—on 
thousands of cars— not one has ever broken 
In all our factory tests, designed to learn 
the limit to these springs, not one leaf yet 
has broken. 

Yet they are the most comfortable springs 
ever used on a motor car. Rough roads 


Mitchell Models 


The Mitchell is built with eight styles of 
bodies — 
Touring Car 4-Pass. Cabriolet 
Roadstet Convertible Sedan 
Coupé Demountable Top 
Limousine Club Roadster 
Mitchell Junior is built with Touring Car 
and Roadster bodies only. 
Quoted prices, of course, apply only to 
open models. 


mean an ideal car. 


Shock ab 
sorbers are never necessary, never used 
Not even rebound straps or snubbers 


Added Luxuries 
Our new body-plant savings go into 
added luxury. This year we have added 24 
per cent to the cost of our finish, upholstery 
and trimming. 


We have added 50 per cent to our leather —50 
per cent to our cushion springs 


are like pavement to them 


Dainty touches 
have been added to a hundred details 
And now our finish coats are fixed by heat in 


enormous ovens. This gives a deep, enduring lustre 
which will long keep new 

The new Mitchells stand out among a at 
as exquisite, artistic productions 

~ . 
31 Extra Features 

And this year we embody 31 extra features 
That is, comforts, conveniences and economi 
which are generally omitted. No car at any pric 
we think, embodies more than four 

They include a power tire pump, reversibk 
headlights, a new-type gear-shift, a ball-bearing 


steering gear, an engine primer at driver's hand 
Phere is a light in the tonneau, a locked compart 
ment in front, a tool box under hood. You will 
see 31 such extras 


We claim that in these ways the Mitchell offers 
20 per cent extra value 
with some cars 

See if you agree If you do, you will want these 
results of efficiency 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, In 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A 


Much more as compared 
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he replied, ‘I can add nothing to what I 
said. I think I mentioned what my 
fee was.” 

He rose as 

“One moment,” said the duke. “It is 
this, Mr. Caleb: In an ill-advised mo- 
ment a few days ago | agreed to sell this 
set. 1 have since found out that, under the 
terms of my late father’s will, I have no 
power to do so. I am faced with the awk- 
ward problem of having to return the 
money—which, I regret to say, I have al- 
ready spent—or deliver the furniture. It 
seems as if I shall be obliged to do the latter 
in which case I must have a duplicate set so as 
to keep my father’s executors in ignorance 
You will, of course, respect my confidence.” 

§ assumed an air of the 


nave 
if to go. 


ic) 
HIKE 


simon Calet 

utmost piety. 
‘I would rather not be 

7 , . 

affair of this kind he said 


mixed up in an 
‘My reputa- 
But the duke did not allow him to finish 
the sentence 
‘You can cut that out, Mr. Caleb,” he 
said. “Ef know all your reputation 
from Lord Louis Lewis.” 
Simon Caleb started 
“Oh, youdo!” 


n’t him th 


awout 


he exclaimed “I suppose 
at’ s bought the stuff— is it 

‘Yes; it is,” came the reply. 

*‘Then,” said Caleb, “if you 
think I’m going to help him to get 
the goods you have made a big 
mistake. Good morning!” And 
he laid his hand on the doorknob. 

“Hold on!” said the Duke of 

Bethincourt. “Suppose I tell you 
I mean to keep the genuine set 
myself and let him have the spuri- 
ous one? Doesn't that appeal to 
you?” 

Simon Caleb scratched himself 
behind the ear and smiled. 

‘I wouldn’t mind putting one 
over on Lord Louis Lewis,” he 


said; “and i’m not above con- 


fessing as much.” 
‘That's the spirit!” 

duke, 

the 


said the 
slapping him heartily on 
back 

‘It would have to be a very 
clever fake, Your Grace,”’ went on 
Caleb ‘| wonder whether I 
could get it done?”’ 

His thoughts seemed far away. 
Suddenly he darted forward and 
looked at the brass fittings of the 
tallboy and dressing table. 

“Ha!” heexclaimed. ‘That's 
lucky! I can get plenty of genu- 
ine ones likethese. Ifthe oldman 
would tackle the job ~ 
halted, then said abruptly: “I'll 
let you know in a few days. If it 
off I shall want forty per 
cent of what Lord Louis has paid 
you 

To be strictly 
the duke, “he hasn't paid me yet; 
and he won’t until the stuif 
delivered.” 

> I see,” said ( 
‘Then you were 
ill the time?’ 

The duke 

“He's an 


comes 


honest,” said 


‘aleb very slowly. 
out to sealp him 


nodded. 


unpleasant 





fellow, 
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It might almost have been regarded as 
the working of Fate that at this point of his 
reflections he should have observed the 
person of Mr. Palliser mouching along on 
the opposite side of the road. 

Caleb had not seen his late partner since 
their disastrous venture with the Cellini 
Saltcellar, the failure of which he laid at 
Palliser’s door. Nevertheless, the ingenuity 
of the man was remarkable. 

Caleb eyed the shabby figure as it pro- 
ceeded, a little ahead of him, in the same 
direction. Palliser was evidently down on 
his luck. The idea of further association 
with the man was most distasteful to Caleb, 
but he was bound to confess that he knew 
of no one more likely to succeed with the old 
craftsman of Dartmoor. 

Acting on impulse, then, Caleb whistled 
twice. It was an impertinent sort of whis- 
tle—the kind one employs to attract the 
attention of alowbred dog. Palliser stopped 
and turned round. 

“Bless my soul!” he 
Caleb!” 

Caleb adopted a very high hand. 

“If you'll walk round to the shop, my 
man,” he said, “I might be able to put a 
bit of work in your way. But you can keep 
to the other side of the road, as I’m particu- 
lar who I’m seen walking with.” 


said. “Simon 
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Then, observing a hot retort on the tip of 
the other’s tongue, he went on hastily: “I 
believe you could. Clean-shaved, with a 
good suit of clothes, y ou’d pass as a gentle- 
man in any company.” 

Palliser did not reply, but he struck an 
attitude on the hearthrug that an earl 
woul 1 have found hard to outrival. 

“It’s a delicate undertaking,”’ proceeded 
Caleb, ‘‘and I’m not above admitting that 
some people would say it was sailing a bit 
close to the wind.” 

“You wouldn’t be in it if it 
observed Mr. Palliser 

Caleb ignored the interruption and, with 
out mentioning Lord Louis’ name, re- 
counted what had just taken place at his 
interview with the Duke of Bethincourt. 

“But where’ll you get the stuff copied, 
Simon?” said Palliser. ‘Modern imita- 
tions don’t fool a blind man.” 

“That’s where you come in,”’ said Caleb. 
“T never told you about the old chap on 
Dartmoor, did I? Then I’ll tell you now.” 
And he did. ‘‘Go down to Dartmoor,” he 
concluded. ‘Get to know the old chap. 
Palm yourself off as a gentleman. Might 
not be a bad plan to put a handle to your 
name—Sir John Pallisé r sounds good. Win 
? Get him to copy the 


wasn’t,” 


his confidence—see? 
stuff. You can do it.” 
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bargain. He was to have four new suits, 
shoes, hats,socks, and all other impedimenta 
of a knight on a holiday. Five and twenty 
pounds for the week he proposed to spend 
on Dartmoor — traveling and hotel ex- 
penses. If he succeeded in inducing the old 
man to do the work he was to receive five 
pounds a week until the furniture was deliv- 
ered, and a final sweetener of twenty-five 
per cent of Caleb’s profits. 

That evening Caleb consulted with the 
Duke of Bethincourt, who would have 
agreed to anything to extricate himself from 
the difficult predicament. 

Mr. Palliser placed an order for four 
suits with the best tailor in Bristol and 
made innumerable purchases from hatters, 
hosiers and bootmakers. 

The Duke of Bethincourt received som 
fairly staggering accounts for the decking 
out of Mr. Palliser’s person, which, 
grets to state, are still unpaid. 

While his clothes were being — P: 
liser spent what leisure was left him, after 
the barbers and manicurists had hz - the 
way, in studying the habits of the Upper 
Ten. He acquired a walk and a manner of 
swinging his cane only to be 
the highest circles. 

By a stroke of luck he came upon a copy 
of Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, and 
did his best to emulate the pol 
ished address of that cream of 
gentlemen, Prince Florizel of Bo- 
hemia. 

At last the day arrived when, 
with a pile of elegant luggage, he 
entered a first-class compartment 
of the Devonshire express. 

Caleb, who had come to see him 
off, could not refrain from express- 
ing admiration at the picture of 
traveling nobility Mr. Palliser 
presented. 

“You look Sir John Palliser to 
the life!” he exclaimed. 

“Haven't made up my mind to 
take that name,” said Palliser 

“I may think of something a bit 
more classy.” 

During the journey Palliser 
solved the problem of his future 
identity. Being alone in the car- 
riage he threw back his head and 
iadghed. The very thing! He 
would borrow, for the nonce, the 
august name and title of Lord 
Louis Lewis. 

In the past he had worked for 
that nobleman and had had end- 
less opportunities for studyi ing * is 
charming manners. He recalled 
L ord Louis’ quiet way of de aling 
with all emergencies; his unfail- 
ing good humor, his gracious bear- 
ing toward those on the lower 
rungs of the social ladder. A 
hundred details crowded on Pal 
liser’s memory and he determined 
that his impersonation 
lend luster to the original. 

Accordingly he inscribed a new 
set of labels, which he tied to his 
luggage while waiting for the 
Lydford train at Oakhampton 

few curious passengers read 
the labels, and it was gratifying 


one re- 


observed 


should 








Mr. Caleb.” 

How much is he going to 
pay?” 

Here's the contract.” 
from his pocket as he spoke, 
said Caleb. ‘“‘Then 
you'll pay me eight hundred pounds when 
you get his check.’ 

‘And for that you will 
I'll provide the dupiicate set 
alive can 

Thereupon they shook hands; and Caleb 
with a staccato little bow, withdrew. 

As he shuilled homeward his thoughts 
were far away in distant Dartmoor. Not in 
that part where Prince Town Prison rears 
its granite wal! as a warning to wrongdoers, 
but to a quieter recess, set back from the 
main road, above the little hamlet of Mary 
Tavy. 

‘If I could only hit on a way to make 
him do it!’’ Caleb muitered to himself. 

*There must be a way. But what are you 
to do with a man who ain t to be tempted 
hy money? I wonder 

A vague idea began to take shape in his 
brain. The old woodworker had confessed 
that occasionally he did jobs for friends, or 
people he could trust 

“Thing ‘ud be to find somebody he would 
trust—somebody of high standing, who'd 
bamboozle him into taking on the job.” 


Two thousand 
He drew it 


“Good enough!” 


if any 
man do it.’ 

} 
, 


In the Intervals Between Story-Tetling He Contrived to Find Out the Names and 
Vocations of All Present 


Mr. Palliser had his pride; also, what is 
more valuable, an understanding of the 
human mind. He knew that Caleb would 
not have addressed him unless he wanted 
something pretty badly. Accordingly he 
pulled his hat over one eye, looked Caleb up 
and down contemptuously, and sauntered 
off in the opposite direction. 

In matters of diplomacy Caleb was no 
match for his late partner. Palliser had 
gone barely twenty paces before the crook 
of Caleb’s stick arrested farther progress. 

“Don’t be touchy!” said Caleb. “I was 
having a bit o’ fun—that’s all. It’ll pay you 
to come round to the shop.” 

Palliser had every intention of doing so, 
but he demurred not a little before con- 
senting. 

“Very well,”’ he said; “‘but I hope you 
are not goin’ to waste my time.” 

A few minutes later they forgathered in 
Caleb’s parlor. 

“We've talked over one or two little 
deals in here, Simon,” said Palliser remi- 
niscently. 

“We ‘ave,” returned Caleb; “and if you 
want me to keep my temper you won’t re- 
mind me of it. The question is, Do you 
think you could look like a gentleman?” 


Palliser digested the plan in silence; then 
said: ‘‘Who is the fellow these fakes are 
to be planted on?” 

“That I don’t know,” replied Caleb, 
thinking it inadvisable to mention Lord 
Louis’ nz ame, “But that doesn’t matter to 

us, does it? 

“No; but I was just thinkin’,” said 
alliser, “if, b’ any chance, it ’appened to 
be Lord Louis, I should stand off.” 

Caleb blew his nose. 

“It’s hardly likely to be,” 
zenly. “‘ Anyway, 
ence it "ud make.” 

“We've had two goes at Lord Louis,” 
said Palliser, ‘“‘and I don’t seem to recall 
any particular success in either of °em. My 
nerves is gone, where he’s concerned. I 
give him best, Caleb; so I tell you. 

“That’s not like you, Palliser.” 

“P’raps not; but, anyway, I’m not such 
a fool as to tackle a third encounter if I can 
help it.” 

“Well, we needn’t waste time talkin’ 
about that,” said Caleb. “Will you do 
the job?” 

“‘On terms,”’ replied Palliser. 

Mr. Palliser was never shy where terms 
were concerned and he now struck a hard 


he said bra- 
I don’t see what differ- 


to observe their looks as they 
watched the pseudo Lord Louis 
lighting cigarettes and throwing 
them away half smoked, or play- 
ing imaginary golf with his silver-mounted 
Malacca walking stick. 

lliser alighted at Lydford and hired a 
fly to convey him to the village of Mary 
Tavy. 

He was much distressed to find there was 
only a small inn, for he had looked forward 
to putting up at an expensive hotel. How- 
ever, he bade the coachman carry his traps 
within. The proprietor, a simple-minded 
Devonian, was very effusive to his guest 
and apologized for the humbleness of his 
entertainment. Palliser inspected his room 
with kindly tolerance. 

It will serve,”’ he was pleased to remark. 
“*T perceive the sheets is passably clean, and 
an old campaigner, like what I am, can put 
up with a bit o’ discomfort once in a way.” 

A little parlor was set aside for his use, 
and within half an hour he was seated 
before a dish of delicious troutlets, and 
a pigeon which had fallen to mine host’s 
muzzle-loader. He addressed the land- 
lord’s daughter, who attended to his i. 
by the title of “My good girl!”’ or “My 
dear young miss!” 

In order to suggest an aura of gracious 
birth he ordered a bottle of Chateau Yquem; 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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MAXWELL CARS 
ARE MADE IN MAXWELL FACTORIES 


LL of the finest and highest-priced cars in the world 


are made complete in their own factories. The manu 

facturers of these cars know that, in order to safeguard 
the high standards to which they attain—in order to be sure 
that every part is made as they want it made—the work must 
be done under their personal supervision. 

Some manufacturers of assembled cars advance the argu- 
ment that it is better to purchase the various parts from spe- 
cialists. We do not agree with this argument. We maintain 
that this plan is not better, but is merely more expedient. 

It requires large capital and years of effort to establish the 
facilities for actually manufacturing instead of simply assem- 
bling cars. 

We know that Maxwell Cars could not be made as well 
if the parts were furnished by detached organizations instead 


of being manufactured in our own 


of floor space and they employ twelve thousand (12,000) men 
rhis enormous investment is at stake in the operation of the 
Maxwell business. 

We are making one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
(125,000) cars this season. Our future success and the growth 
of our business depend upon the satisfaction which these one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand cars—and the thousands of 
Maxwells made in years past--give to their owners. 

These vast plants and the great investment which they 
represent are not only a guarantee of satisfaction to Maxwell 
owners. More than that, they explain why Maxwell Cars can 
be sold at such low prices. 

With our own plants operating efficiently and making 
practically every part used in the car; with unlimited capital 
enabling us to purchase materials most advantageously; with 


building a single standardized 








plants. There must be unity in 
the finished car. 

Hence we have four great fac- 
tories making alli the vital parts for 
Maxwell Cars. Only the accessories 
and a few minor parts are pur- 
chased from outside sources. 

The Maxwell Factories repre- 
sent an investment of thirty-eight 
millions of dollars ($38,000,000). 
They contain fifty-seven (57 








acres 





chassis in great quantities—we 
are able to offer the greatest auto 
mobile value obtainable anywhere in 
the world. 

And we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Maxwell Car 
is as much an outstanding valu 
for quality as for quantity. We 
are wholly responsible for Maxwell 


quality. We know that it is built 








into the car—in our own shops 


Roadster, $580; Touring Car, $595; Cabriolet, $865; Town Car, $915; Sedan, $985. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. All cars completely equipped, including electric starter and lights. 
Canadian prices: Roadster, $830; Touring Car, $850, f. 0. b. Windsor, Ontario. 


SMaxwell Motor Company, Ine 


DETROIT, MICH. 


I had my delicatessen store on 
upper Second Avenue, New York, 
for two years before I fully realized 
that there are two parties to profit 

Pay Out and Pay In. 

Profit isn’t merely a matter of 
ash received—it’s even more a 
matter of cash paid out. 

You can’t always control prices 
but you can control expense, 

That is, you can if you know 
i hat your expenses are, 

I didn’t know—but I decided to 
find out. 

So | bought a Burroughs Figur- 
ng Machine. 


The Simplest Kind of 
Bookkeeping 


| keep my own books. 


On the back of each “pay out” 
ticket from the cash register I 
make a note of what the amount 
is for. At odd moments I classify 
these tickets: merchandise bought 
for cash; merchandise charged; 
salary; heat and light; rent; furni- 
ture and fixtures; and general ex- 
pense-——all are grouped separately. 

\t the end of the day I list each 
item on the Burroughs, and total 


| 
each Lroup. 
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ow I Make My “Pay Outs” 


By William Flintzer 


This machine-printed, accurate 
list is pasted in a yellow book as 
the day’s record. 


These daily totals are added 
for the month to show the monthly 
expenses under each division. 


I don’t guess at anything—I get 
facts. Monthly receipts are to- 
taled and pasted in a cash book. 
Then expenses and receipts are 
compared. 


| know each month just what 
my percentage cost of doing busi- 
ness has been—and my profits are 
there in plain figures. 


In more ways than one the Burroughs 
Machine has helped me. It relieves me 
of figure worry. I use it in checking in- 
voices. It prevents mistakes. Above 
ali, it shows me the progress of my 
business from day to day and year to 
year. 


Figure knowledge has been a big factor 
in my success. Isit any wonder I wouldn't 
be without a Burroughs Machine? 


A Model for Every Business 


Ninety-eight models of Burroughs 
Machines afford a wide selection. Your 
banker or your telephone book will supply 
the address of the nearest of the 170 
offices maintained by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company in the United 
States and Canada. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES PRICED AS 
} PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME LOW AS $125 
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but, on learning that neither that particu 
intage nor any other was obtainable, h« 
contented his lordly palate with a pint of 


half-and-half. 
When he had fir 
tention of taking a liqueur 

gave his host time to spread 

tnis great condescension befor« 


ished he 





appearance. 

Giving the assembled 
good evening, he grac 
drinks. Thereafter he made him 

agreeable, and recounted many 
necdotes suitable to the intelligence of his 
auqciencet 

In the intervals between story-telling he 
ived to find out the names and voca- 
ns of all present, including some who 
V t. Thus he learned that everybody 
in M ary Tay y, with the exception of a cer- 
tain Mr. Higgery, was engaged in either 
tending to the soil or raising those beasts 
upon it. 

a question as to Mr. Higgery’s 
and from the answer it ap- 
peare d that this gentleman spent his time 


comps 


for 





} 
uusly ¢ 
und ol 


hich graze 
He put 
er ployn ent, 


tables. 
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ati y ** put I rT ist col ess { fee] l « mater Al ne re ire 
ing of lassitood to-day and m leet a ‘ 1o and fe L t« ect ‘ rhe ‘ 
something crool!’ pounds as remuneratior ‘ vor! 
All excitement, the old m ishe at done 
s guest into ! umble abode. Pa ‘But you'll have to keep y nose 
anaged everyt} maste the grindstone, old sor l mea good 
and acted the lord t wT ! Higgery,”’ said Palliser, by way of conclu 
atisiactior sion, “because the stuff must be finished 
true he made one ortwolittieslipsof time for the wedding 
the tongue—as, for instance, hi ejoinder Mr. Higgery called heaven’ to witn« 
when Higgery showed him an exquisite lit that he would work day i , rathe 
tle spide r-leg table, and claimed I ‘ than disappoint } t ble ! 
made it. Then Palliser wrote to Caleb—and Cale! 
“Yes; did it all myself!’ said the congratulated Pallise rhe genuine Queer 
man with justifiable pric le whic Anne set was dispatched to Dartmoor. O 
Palliser replied “‘Go on!"’—an expressior Mr. Higgery rolled up his sleeves and g 
it is doubtful that Lord Louis would have work. The Duke of Bethi: t breathe 
employed. freely for the first time in mar da i 
“Well, my good Higgery,”’ he allowed the pseudo Lord Louis Lew et ‘ 
when he had seer everything, “‘t ere’s no Bristol, covered WIth glory and [tour new 
doubt at all you can turn out delectabk suits, to enjoy six months’ idlen« wit! 
furniture. I hope and pray you are never five pounds a we n his pockets and tl 
tempted to pass these th ings off as bein’ prospect of a fat commission whe the 
genuine!”’ completed copit were delivered 
This sentiment made an immediate 


appeal to Mr. Higgery, who condemned all 
furniture frauds as the vilest of offenses 
Palliser heartily agreed and spoke feelingly 


in this narra 
o chance that one 
It came in 


We now approach a point 
tive which owes so much t 
hesitates to set it down 


about 





in making chairs and Why? No 
one could tell He 
never sold anything. 
Perhaps he was a bit 





ead, 
wunner 
is work,” 
t. “But 


the poor old cl ap’s nu 


aid mine hos 


Dit lov rited these 


old me he 


ifford to 





ly wood an more. 
Mu ve purty short 
Ll thu Used to be 
in here most every 
night; but now ‘tis 
only of a We dnesday 


ra Saturday us ever 


ees ul 
It 3 Wednesday 
night to-day,” said 
Palliser 
“Dessay as you'll 
ee un, then.” 


a lit- 
Hig 


re enough, 


« later on Mr 


v | 1? atl 
earance and was 
resented to the spu 


Lord Louis with 





ceremony. 
Palliser was a littl 
cold nu greeting 
ich coldness as a per- 
! ubstance 
hould affect wher 
iking with infer 
or and when M1 
Higgery happened to 
dadre him while he 
, onversing wit 


henezer Hannaford, 


| owner he re- 
W otsay, my good 
man?”’ in quite a cor- 

rect e tone 
It was plain that 


Higgery, no less 
others, was 
impressed by the per- . 
sonality of Mr. Palliser 

and desire d to prese nt 

fin attractive colors. He mentioned 
! own poor skill as a craftsman and begged 
nobleman, should he hapy 
issing, to step into the cottage ar 
round, ‘ 

about it, my good Higger 
iser; “‘and I can’t say fairer 





“Well, 





en to 


a have 








» days Palliser, with consummate 


» effort to better his acquaint 


I ne 
nade n j 


nce with the old man. On the morning 
he third they chanced to meet and 
Mr. Higgery raised his hat in response to a 


curt salutation from the silver-mounted 
Ma 








cca 
And how do we find ourselves th’ 
morning, Mr. Higgery inquired Palliser. 
“A bit down, y’ lordship, thanking you 


trouble of a small purse 


prices of wood and tools 


I perceived you was not 


ndly. "Tis the 
the high 


yourself," my 





od man,” said Palliser. *‘But don’t take 
on; there’s always a silver lining ore 
The mversed in this strain for a few 
tes and Mr. Higgery repeated his 

nvitation of before. 
W , | don’t mind havin’ a look if ur 


jomicile isn’t too far off,”’ said Palliser very 








aid M 
Following his usual custom, M 
hastened to disabuse the 
point of the ta y's antia 
You can see for ree ‘ r 
he concluded the } } 
Lord Louis and Mr. Yorke « 
If this is indeed ir « 
forme . ave tix =e 
of the age It ea t he ; 
tion | have ever se 
lhe old man’s face sadde 
Al he replied, “*( 
the finest cabinetmake f 
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f age to a new piece but | ha 
Idea, and never had If the ir 
had gon with the craft King Ge 
have seen his period in furnitu 
any of the other 


They continued talking for a 


the old man confiding 

















on the beauty of honesty, which, he de the simplest manner three months after the 
clared, was dearer to his soul than any loregoing scene 
other virtue. Lord Louis’ fiancée, Miss Jill Marstor 
They parted on the best of good tern had to pay duty visit to a relative ir 
and met again at the bar during the eve Scotland. Being at a loose end, it « irred 
ning. Palliser invited Mr. Higgery to take to Lord Louis that a week's motor fou 
a glass of something in the priva of } through Devon would be a pleasant " 
parlor. killing time till her returt Accompanied 
“I’ve been thinking things ove by a friend of his preéngag« nt da M 
said, “‘and wondering whether R n Yorke, the covered ma a hig 
are to do a piece of work for me i nd bywa of that delightful cou r 
Mr Higgery listened attentivel while Une da ne were pa ng over Dart 
Palliser told a story of a beautiful Queen moor, Lord Louis observed that his engine 
Anne suite of furt ire n his posse inning er hot stopping the ir, 
It appeared that | br er, Lord A ne found that the water in the radiator had 
bald Marmaduke Lewis, was to be wed eached a low level 
ix months’ time; and now, in view of the The roof of a cottage showed at the end 
said Archibald’s great love for the Queer of a short lane near | and togethe he 
Anne suite, he Palliser had mice ‘ { ne 
the idea of having it duplicated " i le 
ding gift. Now would Mr. Higgery ca » and hile 
take on the job? he ‘ 
Mr. Higgery could hardly speak fror a | open di a e to the right of 
excitement. He protested that 1 ! yu ere they sto through wi ny tola 
the world would give him greater f Queen Anne talll us visible 
tior That’ ig a ect iid I il 
And so it was arranged The orig i ind whe! ne mar eturne { 4 
Se Haat innns o we | at it 





My Good Higgery, I Hope and Pray You are Never Tempted to Pass These Things Off as Bein’ Genuine!" 
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‘his Great Car 


HOUSANDS of men and women who 
would pay hundreds of dollars more for 
an automobile, if paying more would get 
them more, choose the Chandler. ‘They are 
not seekers after a low price. ‘They desire the 
best six-cylinder motor regardless of price. They 
desire a Six because time has shown that a six- 
cylinder motor, correctly designed, gives all the 
power and all the fexisi/ity of power that any 
motor can give; that such a motor has the life 
and snap and “‘go’’ they desire; that such a motor 
is genuinely economical in cost of operation. 
So these devotees of the Six choose the 
Chandler, because through four years of intelli- 
gent, conscientious, manufacturing effort, and 
without radical or experimental changes of 
design, the Chandler motor has been developed 
to a point approximating perfection. ' 


Chandler Low Price is Important, Too 

While with so many the question of price is 
of secondary consideration, still Chandler leads 
in price today quite as distinctly as it has 
always led. 

In the face of advanced cost of all materials 
and labor, the Chandler price is but $100 higher 
than two years ago. And the car is finer than 
then. Not a feature has been cut out of it. 
Much has been added. 
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And other cars in the Chandler field have 
advanced as much as three hundred dollars 
the past year, either because of necessity 
or opportunity. 

The Chandler Company has not been willing 
to take advantage of a situation which would 
have permitted price inflation. 

And this year we shall probably build and 
sell more cars than any other manufacturer 
building a car of even similar quality. 


Owners Named it “‘ The Marvelous Motor” 


Chandler owners gave the Chandler motor 
the name by which it is now so commonly 
called —‘*The Marvelous Motor.’’ Upon the 
remarkable performance of this motor, more 
than, upon the beauty of its body design or the 
economy of its operation, the popularity of 
the Chandier car has grown. Men in position 
to snow, believe it the most highly developed 
six-cylinder motor in the world. Its power, 
Hexibility, freedom from vibration, its life, its 
responsiveness, are little less than marvelous. 
It has been well named. 


Motor Refinement is Evident 


The refinement of Chandler motor design is 
evident at a glance. The solid cast aluminum 
motor base extends from frame to frame and 


Leads All Sixes 





New York Ofhice: 1790 Broadway 





insures rigidity of the engine mounting. Upon 
this motor base, and easily accessible, are 
mounted all the features of engine equipment. 
‘The Chandler crankshaft is heavy and perfectly 
balanced. Crankshaft and connecting rod 
bearings are extra large. The cam, pump and 
magneto shafts are driven by three big silent 
chains, running in a constant shower of oil. 
Starting and lighting are furnished by separate 
electric starting motor and separate electric 
generator. Ignition is by Bosch high tension 
magneto. 

Built in the Chandler factory, under the 
constant supervision of Chandler officials, the 
Chandler motor naturally reflects in its opera- 
tion, the most capabJe and careful workmanship, 
in every detail of its construction. 
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ecause of its Marvelous Motor 


Wide Choice of Beautiful Bodies 

You who demand such a motor as the 
Chandler demand grace of body design, also, 
and richness of finish. In its big seven-passen- 
ger touring car and graceful four-passenger 
roadster, the Chandler offers two of the most 
attractive models ever presented to the public. 
The popularity of the Chandler Roadster has 
created a demand never even approached in 
previous history of the trade. The four-passen- 
ger convertible coupé, with seating arrangement 
similar to that of the roadster, the seven-passen- 
ger convertible sedan, and the limousine, seat- 
ing five in the enclosed compartment, are 
other models in the Chandler line. All these 
types of body are mounted on the one standard 
Chandler chassis. 


Seven-Passenger ‘Touring Car, $1395 


Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, 81995 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 
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CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cable Address: 


**Chanmotor”’ 
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’ Double Disc | 
RECORDS | 
fer FEBRUARY 1917 


THE NEW EXCLUSIVE THIBAUD RECORDS 
HE exquisite music of Jacques Thibaud is familiar to countless Americans who prefer art 
fullest sense to mere pyrotechnics. 
( Thais (Massenet) Meditation ) 29C M 
60048 Aria for the G String (Bach) (about 12 in.) 
( Jacques Thibaud, Violinist, Piano Accompaniment ) $2.00 
\ Melody in F (Op. 3, No. 1, Rubinstein) Piano Accompaniment } 29C™M 
60046 Piccolini (Guiraud) Orchestra Accompaniment (about 12 in.) 
{ Jacques Thibaud, Violinist, ) $2.00 
(To be issued early in February) 


NEW OPERATIC SELECTIONS 
By Muratore, Didur and De Cisneros 
URATORE is the success of the Chicago Opera season. His first appearance as Canio in Pagliacci 
was the occ asion of a great demonstration. For this month’s Pathe list, Muratore has sung, with 
all the richness of his superb lyric tenor, the pathetic “ Vesti la giubba” (On with the Play), which 
closes the first act of Pagliacci. He also sings the gay “La donna é mobile” (Woman 1s Fickle 
from Rigoletto. This double record is a treat for music lovers. 








{ I Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) “Vesti la giubba.” “— in Italian. ) 29C M 
64005 Rigoletto (Verdi) “La donna é mobile.” Sung in Italian > (about 12 in.) 
Lucien Muratore, Tenor, Orchestra Accompaniment ) $4.00 
) be able to offer exclusive recordings by the famous basso of the Metropolitan, Adamo Didur, 
is a great privilege, as well as a striking tribute to Pathé reproduction. Didur ‘this month uses 
his remarkable voice with telling effect in the popular “Porter’s Song” from Martha and a famous 
Ernani aria. Do not miss hearing this double record. 
( Martha (Flotow) * “Canzone del Porter™ ) 23C M 
62027 ) Ernani (Verdi) “ Infelice e tu credevi’’ (Unhappy One) (about 12 in.) 
Photo © by Apeda Adamo Didur, Basso, Orchestra Accompaniment ) $2.50 
HE famous selections offered by Mme. De Cisneros this month have never been sung more strikingly 
before. The power and richness of this great mezzo voice and the warmth of color in the orchestral 
accompaniment are wonderfully reproduced. 
Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer) * “Ah! Mon Fils” 


, } 239C M 
62023 ) Martha (Flotow) “The Last Rose of Summer” (about 12 in.) 
( Eleonora de Cisneros, Mezzo-Soprano, Orchestra Accompaniment ) $2.50 


” ° e ” fj ‘ ee NEW BAND AND ORCHESTRA NUMBERS 
Meditation rom ‘Thais | NOVELTY is offered this month in the waltz from Richard Strauss’ opera, The Rosenkavalier. 


rhis waltz, together with a new intermezzo by Onivas, is played with great feeling and resource- 


is a triumphant song of the soul ful orchestral effect. 
as played by Thibaud | 20110 \ La Coquette (David Onivas), Intermezzo, Pathé Concert Orchestra / (about 10" in.) 


: ) The Rosenkavalier (Strauss), Waltz, Imperial Symphony Orchestra \ 

on this new Pathe Record HESE two characteristic numbers, with xylophone and bird effects, played by the Pathé Military 
Band, are going to be great favorites with lovers of novelty. 

a \ In Tunis (Pericat), Polka with Xyiophone Effects, Pathé Military Band / 23CM 
OFTEN the lights as you start . } Quail and Cuckoo (Fleche), Pastoral Polka, Pathé Military Band \ “a se 


this wondrous record playing. NEW WHISTLING SOLOS 
Let the magic of Thibaud’s violin | FE RE are two more novel selections, whistling solos by a man who stands alone in hi 


. . . | j 2 - 
. 0 and recorded with great naturalness on this Pathe disc. 
Aarne peeranes on - the } | Chait Valse (Francis Popy) 
darkness. 20119 


27C™M 
affinch Mazurka (Julius Becht) ' (about 104 in.) 
Joe Belmont, Whistling Soloist, Orchestra Accompaniment ) 75¢ 
See—as Thibaud saw when he 
op ; ~~. = THE NEWEST POPULAR MUSIC 
played —a vision of radiant Thais, _ : : , 
Tt: ee ‘ful beyand ATHE has captured another unique artist in Miss Ruth Roye, who is one of the best-known head- 
idol of all Alexandria, beautiful yanc liners in vaudeville. For the new Pathé list Miss Roye has recorded two of her favorite songs. 
men’s words. Other selections this month cover the range of the most popular hits. 
When They Go by a a Tunnel (Lewis, Kalmar and Cottler) 
See her as she muses — alone — 20104 Ruth ye, So Orchestra Accompaniment ( nn Son in.) 


. . ? e 
struggling against the strange Power, { —_ — $77 title Fine in Dixie Aig ma hestra Accompaniment ) 


greater than all earthly things, that has | Since Margie Dooley Learned the Hooley Hooley (Kalmar, Leslie and Meyer) ) von 
oye, So} Orchestra Accompaniment bes ae 
Take Me To My Alabam® "(Dillon & Tobias) (about 101 in.) 
{ Joe Remington, Baritone, Orchestra Accompaniment 75¢ 
Hello! I’ve Been Looking for You, from N.Y. Hippodrome Show (Golden and Hubbell) ) Cc 
\ Louis J. Winsch Baritone, Orchestra Accompaniment M . 
) Nenetey! Naught Naughty! from “Show of Wonders,” , Winter Garden (Goodwin, (about 104 in.) 
Tracey and pews) is J. Winsch, Baritone, Orchestra Accompaniment 
( Hawaiian Sunshine (Wolfe, Gilbert and Morgan) ) 
Sam Ash, Tenor, with Chorus Louise and Ferera Hawaiian Orchestra Acc ‘ 27C M . 
} Samoa dary A Mohr) anes: ~ en in.) 


crept in upon her soul—has made her 
dissatisfied with her wanton life. 
Listen to the haunting melody rise 
to its thrilling climax, then subside to 
the serene calm that means — regen- 


eration. f llips, Baritone, Louise and Ferera Hawaiian Orchestra Acc 
With ravishing beauty of tone, with There's a Little Bit of Bad in Every Good Little Girl (Grant Clarke and Fisher) } mon 
ome bi r | Justice Lewis, Bari Orchestra Accompaniment ibe 2 3 
thrilling depth of feeling, with the elo- ) My <= Girl, from New York Hippodrome Show (Golden and Hubbell) about 10% in.) 
4 if | justice wis, Baritone, Orchestra Accompaniment 
— of one who - —_ out the | Misisippi Days (McDonald and Piantadon) Oe 
: . > erless Orchestra Accompaniment 
hidden places of the soul, Jacques ) Whose Parren Beer ae vou Now? (Kahn and VanAletyss) (about 1014 in.) 
Thibaud, master violinist, plays this Roy Randall, Baritone, Orchestra Accompaniment 5c 


masterpiece of Massenet. } NEW PATHE “DE LUXE” DANCE RECORDS 


j Pe > , ‘4 . . 7" * . . 
Hear it at the Pathe dealer $ near you. HE Van Eps Trio, the Pathé Dance Orchestra and the American Republic Band present new selec- 


Hear also great foreign singers who | tions which are full of that swingy rhythm, which immediately excites dance desire. The “ Dance o’ 
have never sung here; famous foreign the Dollys” was written especially tor the Dolly Sisters for use in their comedy, “His Bridal Night.’ 
\ Hawaiian Blues (Stanley Murphy) Fox Trot Van Eps-Banta Trio / 27CM 

) On the Dixie Highway (Leo Friedman) One- or Two-Step Pathé Dance Orchestra \ Chon in.) 


\ Dance o’ the Dollys (Milton Ager) Fox Trot American Republic Band / 
The New *‘Professional”” Medel the address of nearest Pathe dealer, 20041 ) Volplane Waltz (Burnett) Pathé Dance Orchestra \ 


Pathephone. Price $125 write us, 


orchestras and bands; foreign musi- | 20107 
cal novelties. If you do not know 





27C 
(about 10°, in.) 
75¢ 








” Dealers Everywhere are Equipping Other Phonographs to Play Pathé Discs 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO., 29 W. 38th St., New York City 
PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 6 Clifford Street, Toronto, Canada 

















. (Continued from Page 57) 

The following figures indicate the future 
divisions of Lord Louis’ check for two 
thousand pounds: 


The Duke of Bethincourt —after ng Calet 

torty per cent £1200 
Caleb— after paying all expense 390 
Palliser—twenty-six weeks at £5 a week £130 

Twenty-five per cent on Caleb's profits 130 260 
Higgery —whose beautiful work made the ab« 

profits available 0 
Materials, and so on sO 


“Everything is ready, Your Grace,” said 
Caleb. 

‘Excellent!”’ said the duke 

“It will have to come back in 
neys,” said Palliser, ‘‘because the motor 
lorry will only hold half. I didn’t like to go 
to furniture people for a bigger one, for fear 
they might talk. Question is which lot you 
want back first.” 

“The reproductions,” replied the duke. 
“We can then get our client round to see 
them and pack them off before the other 
lot comes in. 

Three days later Mr. Higgery’s reproduc- 
tions were arranged in the same order as the 
originals were when Lord Louis had first 
seen them. The Duke of Bethincourt was 
delighted. 

“They are marvelous!” he exclaimed. 
**T will let our client know that he can have 
them at once. You, Mr. Palliser, might re- 
turn to Dartmoor to-morrow to superin- 
tend the loading of the genuine set. As 
soon as I have received the check I will send 
you yours, Mr. Caleb.” 

In response to a letter from the Duke of 
Bethincourt, Lord Louis drove to the Ave- 
nue early next morning. He instructed his 
chauffeur to bring up the large luggage car 
and to take the gardener with him to help 
pack the furniture. 

The Duke of Bethincourt met him in the 
Queen Anne Room and spoke feelingly 
about his sorrow at parting with the set. 
Lord Louis paid the check, pocketed his re- 
ceipt and drove away, the larger car, con- 
taining the furniture, following behind. 

Arrived home, he had all the pieces placed 
in a small room on the ground floor, which 
had been cleared for their reception. When 
this was done he lit a cigarette and feasted 
his eyes on his new acquisition, and felt 
good. 

He was so employed when Mr. Russell 
Yorke put in an appearance and joined in 
the examination. He expressed the greatest 
admiration, pulled out the drawers of the 
writing table, and generally had a field day 
among the different pieces. Indeed, had it 
not been for his irritating habit of fussing 
about with things it is probable this story 
wou!d never have been told. He was prying 
into the second drawer of the tallboy when 
he gave an exclamation of surprise. 

“This is odd!’’ he said. “‘ You remember 
my telling you I had made a finger mark on 
that tallboy the old fellow on Dartmoor 
showed us?” 

““Well?”’ said Lord Louis. 

“There is a mark in exactly the 
place on this one. 

Lord Louis crossed and examined the 
spot to which his friend was pointing. 

‘How very curious!” he said, and a puz- 
zled expression came over his face. “‘ Yorke, 
would you oblige me by wetting your 
thumb, rubbing it on your boot, and mak- 
ing an imprint on this piece of paper?” 

When this was done Lord Louis com- 
pared the two carefully. Then he straight- 
ened up and looked very serious. 

“That young blackguard has swindled 
me,” he quietly observed. “I have paid 
two thousand pounds for an imitation set.” 

Mr. Yorke whistled. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“T am going to Dartmoor to have a little 
conversation with our old friend,” he replied. 
“IT shouldn't wonder if there is trouble 
ahead for somebody before very long.” 

Lord Louis Lewis’ motor car entered the 
village of Mary Tavy and drew up before 
Mr. Higgery’s door at four-forty-five the 
same afternoon. 

Receiving no answer to his knock, he 
walked round to the back of the house. 
Across the yard stood a barn, with wide- 
open doors, into which Lord Louis stepped. 
He had hardly crossed the threshold when 
he caught sight of something that caused 
him to catch his breath violently. Arranged 
along one wall of the barn was the genuine 
set of Queen Anne furniture. He was mov- 
ing forward when he heard the sound of a 
step behind him, and, turning round, he saw 
the old man. 

“Eh! Why, 
was down here last 
Higgery. 


two jour- 


Same 


if it isn’t the gentleman who 
spring!” exclaimed Mr. 











“Sir,”’ said Lord Louis coldly, “‘I should 
be glad of some private conversation with 
you.” 

““Come on, then,” said Higgery. “My 
work’s done. We'll step into the house.” 

They had entered the little sitting room 
before Lord Louis spoke again. 

‘Last time I was here, Mr. Higgery,”’ he 
said—for the old man had mentioned his 
name as they crossed the yard—‘‘you as 
sured me you were an honest man.” 

“And so I am. What do you mean? 
demanded Higgery with some heat 

“You said you were copying a set of fur 
niture for a titled gentleman. Will you be 
good enough to tell me his name?”’ 


““Certain’y! There’s no secret about 
His name’s Lord Louis Lewis.” 
“Ha! Then you knew these imitations 


were coming to me.” 

“Be you Lord Archibald Marmaduke 
Lewis, then?” 

‘I am Lord Louis Lewis.” 

‘That you're not,” exclaimed Higgery, 
“for ‘twas with Lord Louis I m: 
arrangements !"’ 


ude the 


“Come, come, sir!” said Lord Louis 
sharply. “This is nonsense. I have never 
done business with you, directly or ir 


directly. Please be good enough to explain 
what you are talking about.” 

“‘IT will,” replied Higgery. ‘‘ Noman shall 
tak&away my character.” 

And he launched into a description of 
how he had met the spurious Lord Louis and 
consented to work for him, because he was 
a nobleman and a person to be trusted. 

“Lam afraid,”’ said Lord Louis, “you have 
been shamelessly imposed upon. If you 
will listen to me I will explain how.” 

Systematically he reconstructed the de- 
tails of the swindle. 

Old Mr. Higge ery shook with indignation. 

“Sir,” he said, “if your words are true it 
is the angriest man alive you see before 
you. You shall have your chance of prov- 
ing them, for Lord Louis himself is coming 
here to-night to see the genuine set packed 
in the van for to-morrow’s journey.” 

“Then, with your permission, | will wait 
till he arrives.” 

It was a quarter to six when the sound of 
Mr. Palliser’s footsteps was heard in the 
lane, followed immediately by a jaunty 
knock at the door. 

Mr. Higgery admitted him with every 
show of respect, and invited him to enter the 
parlor. A gentleman was sitting there, who 
rose as Palliser camein. The pink light of the 
se tting sun fell on his face. 

‘Good Heavens! It’s 
claimed Lord Louis. 

Palliser turned as white as a sheet 

“Lord Louis Lewis!"’ he gasped 

That was sufficient for Mr. Higgery. 
With a bound, he seized Palliser by the 
throat and flung him sideways against the 
table. Under the shock the table collapsed 
and a pot of geraniums crashed to the floor 
beside the struggling pair. Mr. Higgery’s 
disengaged hand came into contact with 
the main stem of the plant. He gripped it 
and brought dow n the mass of earth and 
roots into Palliser’s open mouth. Then Lord 
Louis intervened and wrenched the com- 
batants apart. 

“Come, come!”’ he said. 
this matter temperately.”’ 

Palliser rose from the floor, spitting out 
mold and trying to extricate a large piece 
from his eye. 

‘My lord,” said he, “how did you come 
to be mixed up in this affair? When Caleb 
asked me to take a hand he swore solemn 
you had nothing to do with it.” 

“You were not aware these 
were for me?” 

‘I swear I wasn’t!” 


” 


| - ' 
Palliser!”’ ex- 


** Let us discuss 


imitations 


said Palliser. 


“Then why,” demanded Lord Louis, “did 
you masquerade under my name?” 

Palliser shuffled uneasily. 

‘He wouldn’t work for the trade,” said 


he, jerking a thumb toward the indignant 
Mr. Higgery; “‘and as I was using your 
lordship’s manner I mé ade so free as to bor- 
row the title as well.’ 

Lord Louis concealed a smile. 

“The penalty for that offense is 
severe, Mr. Palliser,”’ he said. 

“Your lordship is always generous,”’ he 
faltered. 


very 


*Silence!”’ said Lord Louis. “Do not 
speak again unless I address you. I under 


stand a van is calling here to-night for the 
genuine set, i 
to-morrow.” 
Higgery, 
loading up and let me 
what time they propose t 


ing? 


which is to return to Bristol 


Palliser nodded. “‘Then, Mr 
will you please superintend the 
know, at the Inn, 
o start in the morn- 
Palliser will come with me.” 
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Taking Palliser’s arm, he led him to.the 
waiting automobile, which was concealed 
farther up the lane. As they drove dow: 
the village street they met a covered motor 
lorry 

“Is that the van?”’ Lord Louis ask« 

*Yes,”” said Palliser 


Lord Louis addressed the driver 





*You will load up and be rea start 
by five in the morning,” he ordered 

‘Very good, sir,”’ said the mar 

Thanks,” said Lord Louis, and started 
his car agair By leaving at five, Mr 

liser, we should be at Bristol in time for 





a late lunch. You have a room at the In: 
I suppose?” 

{ es, my lord.’ 

‘And a parlor too, maybe?” 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

**Good! I will share both wit! 
Your title will make it easy to persuade 
the landlord to put up an extra bed. By the 
way, I have no intention of destroying 


the illusion 
simple folk; so I beg you to sacrifice none 
of the manner which, I underst 
have patterned from me.” 
Together they entered the Inn 
private parlor beyond the 
“If you will 
Lord Louis, “ 


you have create d among these 


and, you 


and the 
bar 

sit away from the door,” 
I will ask you to excuse me 
while I write a letter. Have one of these 
cigarettes—I am assured Lord Louis 
smokes no other.” 

The letter he wrote was addressed 
Russell Yorke and contained some very 
minute instructions. Inside the envelope 
he placed a second letter, sealed, but ad 
dressed to no one. 


said 
to Mr. 


“The last post for the first delivery at 
Bristol leaves here at seven, Mr. Palliser. 
To make quite this letter shall arrive 
in time we will register it and have it ex- 
pressed. Will you accompany me as far as 
the post office?” 

As they were walking back through the 
village Palliser plucked up courage to ask: 

‘My lord, what are you goin’ to do with 
me?” 

Lord Louis gave his arm a friendly pres- 
sure. 

‘I shall be guardian of your slumbers for 
one night,” he replied ‘In the morning 
you will occupy a seat in my car. We shall 
follow the furniture van to Bristol, where 
you, the driver and myself will lunch to- 
gether at the King’s Head. After that, Mr 
Palliser, 1 think it unlikely we shall meet 
a 


sure 





«< in 
‘Did you pay for the imitation set, my 
lord?”’ asked Palliser tentatively. 

‘Alas, yes!” replied Lord Louis. 

It may be imagined that to share a bed- 
room with a nobleman of such integrity as 
Lord Louis Lewis would have been 
gratifying to a person of humble origin; 
but Palliser has since confessed that the 
night was the worst he ever spent. It is 
probable, had Lord Louis shown any dis- 
position to sleep, Palliser would have left 
him in undivided possession of the room. 
But Lord Louis did not sleep; he sat up, 
smoking cigarettes and making the tender- 
est inquiries whenever his stable companion 
showed a disposition to move. 

Shortly after two the following day a fur- 
niture van and a motor car entered the out- 
skirts of Bristol. Lord Louis drove abreast 
of the van and said to the driver: 

‘We will leave the cars at Curzon’s 
Garage while we have lunch. We are well 
ahead of time and you can deliver the fur 
niture at the duke’s during the afternoon.” 

They entered the garage a few minutes 
later. 

‘We shall be back in about an hour,” 
said Lord Louis to aman in a suit of dun 
garees. ‘‘Give me your arm, Palliser. The 
King’s Head is only a moment’s walk.” 

As they passed through the doors of the 
hotel the motor lorry they had left at the 
garage was winding up the hill toward 
Clifton. Lord Louis’ chauffeur was at the 
wheel and Mr. Russell Yorke sat 
him 

Lord Louis made himself more than 
charming at lunch, and fully an hour 
passed before they made their way back to 
the garage. 

Palliser could not for the life of him 
fathom what Lord Louis’ game had beer 
There was the van, with its contents, in 
exactly the same position they had left it 
It would have taken a very keen eye to 
difference between Mr. Hig 
and the originals, and Mr 
Yorke had paid particular attention to 
Lord Louis’ written instructions with re 
gard to reloading the van. Even a wisp of 
straw which had projected beneath the foot 


most 


beside 


detect any 


gery's 


copies 








: ne chest ol arawers was "Aa 1 , ine 
same place after the transposition had taker 
place as it had been whe 

*“Good-by, Mr. Palliser,”” said | 
Louis, climbing into the driving seat of | 
motor car I trust so much of my societ 
has not proved irksome 

He took a sovereign from his pocket and 
gave it to the driver of the van, then er 
gaged his gears and was off 

Palliser returned home, sat on the i 
and wondered what had happened wr what 
was gor g to happer Lord Louis met Mr 
Yorke in the hall of his house 

Very nicely done!"” he applauded 


It was a happy thought of yours,” Yorke 
said. “‘I venture to say I carried it out in 
the spirit as well as the letter.” 


‘The letter,”’ said Lord Louis, “I trust 
you placed in a drawer of the tallbo: 
which has gone to His Grace the Duke 


Mr. Yorke nodded; then 


pointed to 


where the genuine set of Queen Anne was 
lined up in the hall 

You have won,” he said; “and I con 
gratulate you.” 

‘Yes,"’ said Lord Louis; “but, after ail 
I have got what I paid for.” 


The Duke of Bethincourt was standing 
by a window when the van containing th« 
furniture drew up 

“Don’t unload,” he said. “I want you 
to take it round to 37, The Vale.” 

Mr. Edgar Salmon, of 37, The Vale, cast 
a roving eye over his new possessions. 

*Fine!” he remarked. 

He pulled out the drawers of the writing 
table and the tallboy, and in one of the 
latter he came upon an envelope. Being 
addressed to no one, he broke the seal. The 
letter ran thus: 


Dear Bethincourt 
rots the intelligence; 
the case with you 


Dissipation, they say, 
I fancy this must be 
as otherwise you would 


hardly have been so ill-advised as to at 
tempt to foist upon me a set of reproduc- 
tions. 

The genuine Queen Anne suite ig now 


in my possession; and I return you these 
excellent imitations, with every expressior 
of contempt for your dishonorable failure 

I urgently suggest that you wind up your 
affairs in England and seek a different 
portion of the atlas for the exercise of your 
unique talents. A refusal to do this 
result in having to face the publicreproaches 


for your action. Yours faithfully, 
Louis Lewis 


Will 


Mr. Salmon thrust the 
pocket, grabbed a hat, 
the duke’s abode 

You young swine!”’ he shouted. “So 
you thought to do the crooked on me, eh’?”’ 
And he flung the letter on the table. 

The Duke of Bethincourt was very 
about the lips when he had finished reading 

“How—how did he 
over?” he gaspe d 

‘Damn that!” yelled Mr. Salmon 

““Where’s my three theousand peounds’? 

The money was gone; but Mr. Salmor 
salvaged Lord Louis’ check from the wreck 
age and stuck to the imitation set, which 
thereby cost him a thousand pounds, for al! 
it was made for a hundred 

Having received no letter from the Duke 
of Bethincourt, Simon Caleb 
himself at the house in the 
following afternoon. All the blinds wer: 
down and there were three cabs laden 
servants’ luggage at the door 

‘Where is the duke?” he asked of a lady 
who had once been the cook 

“Went abroad this mornin’—all in a 
hurry,” she replied 

That was all the information Caleb could 
obtain. No address—-nothing! People who 

saw him returning from the Avenue thought 
the poor old man was quite mad 

Palliser lay low for a es then cur 
osity and avarice got the upper hand of hi 
discretion. Simon ( ‘aleb ‘leche up wit! 
an awful expression as he entered the shor 

“Simon,” said Palliser, ‘what about m 
commission on that Bethincourt deal?” 

The Famille Verte jar which Simor 
Caleb threw caught Mr. Palliser full « on ta 
side of the head 

The local newspapers, commenting or 
the wedding of Lord Louis and Miss Jill 
Marston, observed that the bride’s distin 
guished relative, the Duke of Bethincourt 
was not present. He had 
indefinite period 
Among the beautiful 


letter into his 
and rushed round to 


whit 


change the stuff 


presented 
Avenue tie 


with 


gone abroad 
for an 


wedding gifts, th 


said, was a Queen Anne bedroom suit 
one time the propert of that sovereigr 
hersell, [rom the f legroom to the j 
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In firearms as in everything else, 
the one thing that everybody under- 
stands and respects is service. 


that comes into every sportsman’s 
voice when he speaks of the 
Remington UMC shotguns and rifles. 

It is a wonderful series, this line of 
Remington UMC Sporting Arms—so well 
thought out that no matter what branch of 
the sport a man follows, he can go to any 
one of eighty thousand dealers and get 
exactly the arm for it in Remington UMC. 

Whether it is the Autoloading Shot- 
gun or Rifle, the Pump Gun, the Slide- 
action Rifles in all calibers or the little 
single shot .22’s—these arms embody a 


Hie: the note of peculiar regard 


mechanical skill and special knowledge 
found nowhere else in the sporting arms 
world. 

The up and coming dealer sees the 
signs of the times. 

He may still carry a few odds and ends 
for certain old-line customers. But more 
and more he is cleaning up his stocks — 
concentrating on the Remington UMC 
arms and ammunition that the progress- 
ive sportsman wants—displaying the Red 


Ball Mark of Remington UMC, the sign 


of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every 
town. 


REMINGTON UMC 
AMMUNITION 


“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” (smoke- 
less)—the steel-lined Speed Shells. 
Made in a full line of gauges, in stand- 
ard leads: all proven and popular 
smokeless powders. 

“New Club” (black powder)—the 
“old reliable yellow shells” for fifty 
years. ade in a full line of gauges, 
in standard loads: all proven and popu- 
lar black powders. 

Metallic Cartridges in all calibers 
and loads, for every standard make 
of rifle, pistol and revolver used in 
the world of sport. 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and 
Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building New York 
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2 CHILDREN ne 7 aaa 
comer te Reduce the Preenas 
| high cost of living! 


Twenty-four breakfasts in one 15c package of Ralston is not 
only real economy, but it is also real enjoyment, for you will like the rich whole wheat tavor of 


Ralston Wheat Food 


Ralston is just what a growing child needs to build a strong constitution. It nourishes the body 
and tends to promote normal action of digestive organs. Children never tire of it. Begin today. 
In checkerboard packages at your grocer’s—10c and 15c (East of the Rockies). 


Purina Branzos 


Different from ordinary bran, because it is more than bran. Combines all the laxative virtues of the 
bran coat with the nourishing qualities of the wheat. Makes delicious cooked porridge; also wonderful 
bread and muffins. Geta package today. At your grocer’s15c(Eastof Rockies). Incheckerboard package. 


é 
- 
“is 
a EG 
a]; 
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Natural Wheat Color 


If your grocer won’t supply you with either Ralston Wheat Food or Purina Branzos, write us. 


Ralston Purina Co., 876 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











UMBER 047316, Private Steevens, A.., 

formerly of the Line, and now, by the 

grace of need, of the Mechanical Trans- 
port, who is a cunning worker of metals, 
gave a last shrewd blow to the glowing steel, 
tink-tinked his hammer twice on the face 
of the anvil, lifted the once crumpled, now 
straighte ne od axle on which he and his 
*“‘striker,” Private Drake, had been toiling 
for the last twenty minutes, squinted along 
its length and, being apparently satisfied 
with its appearance, laid 1t aside to cool. 

I stop my work and stroll over to the 
forge while Private Steevens busies himself 
with preparations for the manufacture of a 
“Souvenir,” such as he is wont to turn out 

1 his spare time 

From odd pieces of Hun shell, aluminum 

rings, or of French .75’s, he 
makes the most engaging ornaments; and, 
uses no British cartridge or 


nose cases 





provided he 
she ’ case, and so keeps within the letter of 
the law, | have nothing to say against his 
doing so 

He is a wizard with metals. I have seen 
him draw down a most unpromising chunk 
of German steel, once part of a shell, into 
a fine rod, and of it fashion a most orna- 
mental toasting fork. And I remembered 
that the Padre attached to our Field 
Ambulance had asked me to remind my 
craftsman that he hed promised a replica of 
this fork for the use of the Church Militant. 

Now the first fork had taken about four 
hours of Steevens’ time; so Il was a 
little surprised, on placing my order, to see 
my smith turn to a corner of his forge and 
from it produce a second fork, even more 
elaborate than the first. 

*You’ve been pretty 
I remarked. 

I had a momentary suspicion that Pri- 
vate Steevens must have been making 
souvenirs in the forbidden hours of the 
day’s work; but reflection told me that 
this was unfounded, since I had not left the 
camp that day. And, to do my smith 
justice, it must be said that he is punctil- 
ious in his obedience. 


snare 
Spare 


quick over this 
one,” 


Private Steevens solemnly, but quite 
respec tfully, shut one eye. 
“Can yer keep a trade secret, sir?” he 
asked 
Ye if you Ww sh to confide one to me.”’ 


The Ingenuity of Mr. Nickalls 


**T finished ‘arf a dozen o’ these "ere forks 
larst night, arter I finished that one fer 
‘Half a dozen! But the first one took 


ou four hours.” 

‘Ho, yes, sir; but it 
took orl that time.” 

‘But isn’t this drawn out?” 

“Yes, sir; to a cert’in hextent 
ain’t made aht o’ shell.” 

‘Then what is it?” 

‘ D’yer remember that timeat Eastoutre, 
sir, w’en we run short o’ steel an’ couldn't 
get none, an’ ‘ad them brackits ter make 
an’ yer found the church railin’s wos all 
good wro’t iron, sir?”’ 

‘Yes; what of it? 

“Well, sir, we used up abaart ‘arf one 
side o”’ the fence making up them brackits 


wos the 


drorin’ aht 


but it 


” 


fer the cars, an’ it seemed a pity ter leave 
the job ’arf done; so | ’ad the rest o’ the 
rails aht an’ brought ’em wiv us w’en we 


moved, sir.” 

‘But this 
swindle, Steevens.’ 

‘W’y, sir? The Padre won't never know 
it ai n't made aht of a nice bit of ’Un shell 
w’at ’as tore a poor British soldger all ter 
’E fair makes me sick, sir!—no of- 
fense ter yer, sir—the questi’ns ’e arsks 
abeart these ‘ere sooveneers: Am I sure 
this *ere bullet wos the one w’at went 
through the "Un’s stummick? or, Did I 
reely get that bit o’ shell aht o’ the looten- 
ant’s cranyhum? ’E’s a fair vampire, ’e is, 
wiv ‘is ’orrors.” 

“Oh, well,” I said; “it’s none of my 
business—provided you don’t go pinching 
the government stuff for your fakes. 
shall never believe in your souvenirs again, 
though.’ 

“W’y not, sir? I ain’t never sold yer a 
fake: I ain’t lookin’ fer trouble, sir. An’ 
this is fair tradin’—stan’s ter reason, sir, I 


is something rather like a 


bits. 


“ 


couldn’t make a profit on me work if I ’ad 
on every 


ter spend four hours sooveneer 
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& BRAVE 


By Philip E. Hubbard 


I ain’t got so much spare time as orl 
that, sir. Besides, yer mark w’at I sez: in 
anuvver six munfs there'll be factories up, 
an’ workin’ overtime, puttin’ aht ‘'undreds 
an’ thousan’s 0’ sooveneers o’ the war w’at 
ain’t never been nearer a battlefiel’ than 
Birmingham.” 

“Very likely,’ 
comme rcial age.” 

“Ye’re right, sir. Yer’d ‘ardly believe, sir, 
the numbers of men w’at’s practicin’ their 
trades an’ gorn inter business ‘ere in Flawn- 
ders! There mus’ be thousan’s of ‘em, one 
way an’ anuvver. Fer instance, there wos 
a bloke down Lillers way, workin’ on the 
*orspital barges—ever see ’em, sir?” 

I was able to reply in the affirmative, and 
Private Steevens continued: 

““Yer remember that woopin’ great canal 
w’at runs from Lillers down ter G. H. Q.? 
Well, this bloke— Nickalls, is name wos 
wos skipper o’ one o’ the tugs they use ter tow 
the ‘orspital barges wiv, an’ "e wos carstin’ 
abaart fer suttin’ ter do in ’is spare time. 
An’ one day a farmer. bloke, w’at ‘ad a 
farm close by the canal, comes an arsks ‘im 
if, nex’ time e’ goes down ter G. H. Q. wiv 
a string o’ barges, would ’e mind ‘avin’ a 
small scow, w’at belonged ter the farmer 
bloke, tied on be’ind an’ towin’ it down, an’ 
bring it back empty nex’ time ’e come up? 


” I replied. “We live in a 


“Well, this bloke, Nickalls, ’e wosn’t 
doin’ any free trawnsport fer no French 


blokes, though the canal wos, in a way, the 
French blokes’ own country; so’e makes a 
arrangement wiv ‘im ter tow the scow down 
an’ back fer ten francs—five down an’ five 
back—an’ ter drop it at the wharf down 
there fer a pal o’ the farmer’s to unload 
an’ take the stuff ter market. An ’e done it 
ter rights, an’ no questi’ns arsked— nobody 
’oo’s a landsman ever does know w’ether 
things is right or wrong on any kind o’ 
waterman’s job; an’, any’ow, the Naval 
Reserve bloke w’at commanded the barges 
didn’t know nothink abaart boats, bein’ a 
serliciter, or somethin’, w’en there wosn’t 
no war. 

“So Nickalls, ’e sees as ow ‘ere’s a way 
o’ makin’ a bit on the quiet; an’ ’e requisi 
tions a ole barge w'at didn’t seem to ‘ave no 
owner jus’ then— probably servin’ wiv the 
French Awmy—an’ in ‘is 
paints er the same as the ‘orspital barges, 
an’ paints ‘Stores’ on ’er bow an’ stern. An’ 


spare time ‘e 


‘e makes an arrangement wiv the farmer 
blokes round abaart ter cart all their stuff 
down ter G. H. Q. for "em. The farmers 


wos at their wits’ end ter know 
their stuff carried, becos’ the railroads wos 
all ung up wiv troop trattic, an’ the Frenc! 
bargees ad gone aht o” business ter go scrap 
pin’; an’ Nickalls, ’e gets a fair monopoly 
o’ the job. 

“"E ’ad ter take a partner in down at 


"ow ter get 


G. H. Q., becos’ o’ gettin’ the stuff un 
loaded; but ’e ’ad the sense ter go ter one 
o’ the French blokes down there an’ take 


im as a partner. An’ Nickalls useter drop 
the stores barge at a wharf jus’ outside the 
town on ‘is way down, an’ by the time 'e 
come back on the return trip the French 
bloke ’as the barge ready ter sling a line ter 
Nickalls, an’ ’e tows ’er up ag’in, an’ no 
body ain’t none the wiser.” 


Lending a Helping Hand 
“"E an’ the French bloke wos makin’ a 
pot o’ money aht o’ the business w’en | 
come away—pretty nigh all profit, yer see, 
w’at wiv our gover’mint providin’ the tug 
an’ payin’ fer the coal. They didn’t pay r 
lock dues on the canal, neither, bein’ ‘ors 
pital barges; the on’y out-o’-pocket ex- 
penses wos squarin’ the bargee on the last 
barge ter make the line fast an’ cast orf 
at the right place; an’ ’e wos a simple sort 
o’ cove w’at ’adn’t got any ideas beyond a 
gallin o’ beer.” 

“But suppose somebody had asked ques- 
tions and found out?” 

““Serpose somebody 
questi’ns o’ Rockefeller w’en ’e started in 
business? ’E’d ’ave ’ad ’is tale ready ter 
pitch; an’ so ’ad this bloke, Nickalls. E'd 
on’y gotter say as ‘e didn’t know there wos 


"ad started ter arsk 


any ‘arm in givin’ the French farmers a 
‘elpin’ ‘and on account o’ the entong cor 
dial; an’ orl as would ‘a’ been said would be 


‘Don’t do it any more!’ At the worst 'e’d 
‘ave ‘ad ter close down the business; an’, 
as it wos, ‘e wos doin’ so well that ‘¢ 
reckoned that if the war on’y ‘ung on fer 
abaart five years 'e wouldn't ‘ave ter work 
any more so long as ’e lived.”’ 

“Still,” I said, “that’s rather an excey 
tional case.” 

‘I dunno, sir,” said Private 
filling his pipe from my offered poucl 
“There wos anuvver bloke up ‘ere that rur 
quite a big business openin’ a shop w’at 
didn’t belong to ‘im. Yer reckollec’, sir, 
arter Wipers was shelled aht, all the people 
cleared aht o’ this town for a time 
looked mos’ remarkable as if the 
start on it next?” 

“Yes; I remember—it 
nearly six weeks.” 

*That’s right, sir—it was; an’ 
wos put in on perlice dooty, an’ found ‘is 
self a billet in a little shop on the Square 
W’en things quieted down a bit an’ troops 
begun ter come through ag’in, this blok« 
‘is chawnce ter do a bit o’ 
one night 'e goes round on perlice dooty an’ 
collects all the likely stuff ’e can lay 
on from other shops—seegars an’ fags, an’ 
note paper an’ fag papers, an’ anythink 
w’at 'e knew our chapses’d be likely ter buy 
An’ w’en’e’d got the shop stocked up proper 
*e opens the shutters one mornin’ an’ sticks 
up a big card, w’at ’e’d written, ter say the 
shop wos open; an’, sure enough, there wos 
a fair run on the bank by Tommies w’at 
thort they could get things cheap from the 
hunsuspectin’ Belgi’ns. 


steevens 


becos 


*Uns'd 
was deserted for 


this bloke 


Sees business: so 


is ‘ands 


Smith’s Private Graft 


“They didn’t know so much abaart the 
Belgi’ns as they does now; but, instead of 
a poor Belgi’n refugee, all they finds is this 
perlice bloke, sittin’ in the shop, ‘oo tells 
“em the owner ‘as just run aht fer sutthink, 
but if they wants a packet o’ cigarettes, 
they’re a franc a packet; an’ ’e’ll take the 
money an’ give it ter the woman w’en she 
comes in. "E even sold some seegars to ’is 
orficer—the Tow n Major—and told 
‘im the same tale an’ never got so much 
as serspected—Il always did think they 
picked orficers w’at wos soft in the ead fer 
Town Majors — beggin’ yer pardon, sir, for 
speakin’ so free. 

“Well, this bloke told me ’e took fifteen 
pounds the first week an’ a bit more than 
that the next, an’ no expense w’atever! ‘FE 
"ad to close down the third week becos’ the 


own 


pe ople begun to come back, an’ ’e could: 
take a chance on the real owner turnin’ up 
*Owever, *e made a matter o’ tl irty pound 
aht o’ nothin’ at all— w’ich ain’t so bad.” 
“That is another exceptional case,” | 


objected. 


‘Well, sir, there wos a bloke— Smith, ’is 


name wos-—-used ter be howner of a garage 
down Isleworth way—an’ w’at a garage 
bloke don’t know abaart makin’ charges 


ain't worth considerin’, as yer know, sir 
‘E was a ‘eadquarters dispatch rider on 
a motorbike down near Bethune, ’oo made 
quite a tidy bit by collectin’ charges on every 
telegram ‘e delivered.” 





*Oh, nonsense!" | said. “You don’t 
expect me to believe that?” 

‘W’y not, sir? It wos w'er the Terri 
torials an’ the first lot o’ K.’s come aht; an’, 
as yer know, sir, most of ’em ‘adn't been 
long enough on the job to know mucl 


abaart the 
awmy don’t pay fer 


awmy, or to know that the 
anythink if it can ’elp 
it. "E got the idea, first, from a bran’-new 
second lootenant, ‘00 wos sO pleased at 
gettin’ a real dispatch on a real battlefiel’ 
all to ’isself, that "e up an’ gives this bloke, 
Smith, a couple o’ francs an’ tells ’im to get 


a drink. That gives im the nod; an’ for 
abaart a month ’e collected anythink from 
a franc up to five frances fer what ’e called 
porterage, an’ the poor blighters paid up 
like lambs 

"E might ’a’ been doin’ it now, on’y " 
made a bloomer an’ tried ter get three 


aht o° w'at 
Terrier second lootenant 


francs’ pay-on-delivery charge 
’e thought wos a 


just aht from ‘ome ‘'E wos, too on’y 
w’en ‘ee wos at ‘ome ‘e ’appened to be a 
feenanceer on the Stock Exct ange Ooo 
name wos [kesteir 0 course ea 





payin’ away no three fra wit it a argy 
ment about it. An’ w’ile they wos flap; 
their mouths abaart it mes a wandce 
general an’ wants ter know w'at it's a 
abaart; so Smith collects a court-martial 
an’ gets abaart fifty-six days’ Field Puniat 
ment, Number One, instead of thre 
francs. Serve’ 'im glad, too! 

“Still, that’s another exceptional cas 
steevens The ordinary mar nw i 3 
doesn’t get these opportunities 

Marrying for a Living 

‘I dunno, sir; "e can alwa marry fer 

money. There's blokes aht ‘ere marryi: 


fer a livin’, an’ do 
*Marry ng!”’ | exclaimed agnast 
‘Yes, sir. W’y not? You often ‘ears o 
English lords marryin’ rich Hamerica: 
w'ere’s the ‘arm in a Swaddy 


halresses 





doin’ the same? ere wos a bloke in n 
old battalion w’at ‘ad spent quite a ol 
time gettin’ married. ‘Owever, ‘e overdid 


it w’en we come aht ‘ere. Yer reckollec’ me 
tellin’ yer ‘ow we ‘ad a munf's rest. ba 
at , be’ind the Lines r? 

Yes” 

Well, the very fust day we we u 
there, Bill—I won't tell you ‘is other name 
‘e spots a lit caffy doin’ a rourin’ trade 
wiv our chapses; so "e goes in ter ‘ave ¢ 
drink. The howner wos a widder woman 
‘oos "usban’ ‘ad got ‘isself killed at the start 


Bill sees as "ere’s ict 
fer a good ‘ome in France. So 'e make 


o’ the war, an’ 


runnin’ wiv the widder, an’ before we'd 
been there a fortnight ‘e puts up the 
banns, or w’atever it is you does in this 


yuntry, an’ "e 
wench she wos, 
“Well, they lives very ‘appy fer abaart a 
fortnight; an’ the caffy does a bigger trade 
thane ver on account of all our blokes goin’ 
there w’enever they could, in the "opes that 
Bill’d stand ’em free beer, like "e did the 
night 'e got married—on’y ’e never lorst ts 
‘ead ag’in like ’e did that night; an’ the 
we wos pushed up ter the Front Line ag’in 
‘Then comes the big gas attack, an’ 
our Line gets pushed back a lot, an’ that 
brings the village w’ere Bil!’s caffy wos 
within range o’ the Uns’ shellin’; but, o 
course, Bill didn’t know abaart that. So, 
w’en things quiets down a bit, Bill 


marries ‘er 


too, 


Big, lusty 





mar 
ages to get a pass to go an’ see ‘is brother 
in anuvver ridg’mint—w'at'’s been dead 
abaart five years, as a matter o' fact-—an’ 
*e goes down ter this villidge an’ finds the 
"Uns ‘ad been shellin’ it an’ ’ad registered 
one slap on ‘is caffy, 

"E wos fair upset abaart it Yer see, 
wos fond o’ the widder, an’ the iffy “ad 
looked like bein’ a good thing fer ‘im ail the 
time @ wos ant ere an’, as it u e ne 
0 wasted a day’s pa an dug up 
brother fer nothin’, but ’e ‘as all the trubbel 
o’ goin’ down ter this place or © find 
that one blessed "Un crump ‘as made ‘im a 
French widder man an’ knocked ‘is caffy 
out o’ business at one go.” 

‘It doean’t seem to be quite the game 
I said. 

“] dunno, sir. It'll bring a bit o” new 
blood into the country They'll get t 
hunnerstan’ English sight better wot 
they do now. In abaart fifteen years’ time 





w'en the families is growed up a bit, yer 
‘ardl ‘ave to shout at ‘em at all to make 
yerself hunnerstood, lik« yu do now, An’ 
then, look at the flip it’s goin’ ter give the 
cross-Channel traffic w'en the war »\ ! 
Those bloke w'ot don’t settle down ‘ere 
orltergether ‘ll be poppin’ acrost now an’ 
ag’in to see their wives an’ families, an’ 
lec’ a bit to go on Wi from the caffvs an’ 
businesses w’ot ee | Fre nch wives is run 


nin’—do a lot o’ good, I should say, one way 
an’ anuvver.”” 


Steevens, tha the 
») their 


wive 
ld tal t int heads to come to 





and and look their husbands ip? 

‘Ferget it, sir—they won't be allowed t 
land. W’'at’s Parlymint been an’ passed a 
Aliens’ Act fer? Besides, these Fr 
women ain’t so fond o° gaddi: il 
They're ‘ard-workin’ women wa ' 
at "ome ar om irter the busine 

*T hope ou are not mnten i r 
riage with Ma de?” | said 

* Me Not fe ' la i 
marryin mat ‘ | , | 

ant i ’ 
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OY, 1ESE NEW EDISON 

& instruments are equipped 
with electric motors, electric 
automatic stops and complete 
electric lighting systems, thus 
combining the historic design 
of the cabinets themselves 
with the most modern and 


convenient equipment. 




















FRENCH GOTHIC 
OAK 7 feet long and 7 feet 1 inch h gh 


Reproduced from a celebrated cabinet of the reign of 
Louis XII, now the property of the French Government 


aaa! * 


FRENCH GOTHIC 
OAK 
4 feet 6 inches long and 4 feet hig! 
\V Century, with skillfui 
restraint of flamboyant 
Gothic con: eption ; 


ELIZABETHAN 


(OAK § feet long and 3 feet 8 inches high 
Reproduced from an old English court cupboard 
, ° 7 , ‘y* a] 
FRENCH GOTHIC 
(OAK) © 7 feet 6 inches long and 6 feet 3 inches high 


3 


Very early XVI1 Century, illustrating the parchment panel in its best form 









MUSIC'S RE“CREATION IN 





“the phonograph 


g> 
Oo» 


ra “YHOMAS A. EDISON'S genius and of his money, 
T courageously spent in research work, have recently given to the 

world an instrument which literally Re-Creates all forms of music. 
To prove that this is true, Marie Rappold, Anna Case, Arthur 
Middleton and eighteen other great artists have stood beside this 
new invention and sung in direct comparison with its Re-Creation 
of their voices. 


5° 


Three hundred thousand music lovers have heard 
these astonishing tests and they, as well as the music critics of 
nearly three hundred of America’s principal newspapers, concede 
without reservation or qualification that the New Edison’s R« 
Creation of an artist’s voice cannot be detected from the original. 
Instrumentalists have made similar with similar re: 
Edison has accomplished the miracle of Music’s Re-Creation. 


tests results. 


It is not surprising that there should be a demand for cabinets 
as much superior, in a furniture sense, to familiar kinds of talkin 


ei 
y 


MR. EDISON REQUIRES THAT WE MAKI 


“Those who are concerned solely in obtaining the best musical 
result need not pay more than $250, as the Official Laboratory 
Model, which sells at $250, is equal in a musical sense to the most 


IF INTERESTED IN THE TESTS TO WHICH MR. EDISON REFERS, PLE 
Please do not ask an Edison dealer to sell you Edison Re-Creation 
than the New Edison. No other instrument can bring out the true 


the records is likely to result if you lay them on an ord 


attempt to Pp 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INc. 


ANGE, N. J. 


DEPT. 2351, OR 






WIL CENTURY 
ENGLISH 


(MAHOGANY 











4 feet 8 inches long 
4 inches hig 





Contains hand painted 
decorations character- 
istic of the latter hal/ 
of the XVIII Century 
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FUISTORIC CABINETS $0,000 «& and down 


HAND MADE CABINETS 


REPRODUCED FROM OLD WORLD MASTERPIECES FOR 


The NEW EDISON 


with a soul” 


machine cabinets as the New Edison is superior, in a musi 
sense, to all other devices for the reproduction of musical so 
nen 


A competition was held among designers and two master crafts! 
were selected, who have produced what are not alone the finest 
phonograph cabinets in the world, but also deserve to take pla 
with the finest furniture of any description to be found in America 
Ihe illustrations on these but 
wonderful 1 show you large 


( 


pages give a faint idea of these 
cases. Licensed dealers wil 


in colors, 


In addition to the historic hand made cabinets pictured on these 


pages the New Edison is supplied in other period models at $1 


to $ 


S. 


— 


, There is no Edison cabinet which will not appeal t 


sophisticated taste, and there is an artistic type for every setting 
You will oblige us if you will write for a booklet depicting the | 


expensive models in colors. 


expensive models. It is in fact the model we have used in th 
public comparisons at Carnegie Hall and elsewhere between th 


living voice and our Re-Creation of 


SE WRITE US FOR THE BOOKLET “il 


1 


play th Mh 
lison Re-Creations 


or talking machin 


ther 


Titre 


i you intend on any « 


to attempt to 
‘ KE 


nary phonograph 


musical quality urthe 


SHERATON 


MAHOGANY 


t 


5 




















f ‘ 4 inches } 
~*) > 
_ = ~ Rep duced 
| h\) a an old Sherat 
S piece, and typical 


the best 
great Sneraton 


wore ef th 


i) 





(WALNUT) 
4 feet 10 inches long and 3 feet 
2 inches high 
Expresses authentically the 
adornment characteristic 
of Italian Renatssance 











QUEEN ANNE 


WALNU' 


} 
3 inches long a 


icss 





prints 


; 
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the’ Self#_fa Made’ cigar 3 ¢ , 


UNITED CIGAR RICORO is made in a dozen 
STORES sell RICORO sizes and shapes ranging 
to every fourth customer | from six and seven cents each 
who comes in asking for up to ten and twelve-and-a- 
cigars—a nation wide ver- half cents each. The quality 
dict in favor of this great is the same in all. They are 
duty free \mported cigar. priced according to size. 








Neo SARATOGA SIZE é ile 
RICORO is sold exclusively in 6c each. Box of 50, $3.00 RICORO is sold exclusively in 


UNITED CIGAR STORES UNITED CIGAR STORES 
and Agencies. and Agencies. 


INVINCIBLE. SIZE a 
7c each. Box of 50, $3.50 CABINET SIZF 
3 for 25c. Box of 50, $4.15 


90 
Pe Wor gait oh 


UNITED CIC CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


1OOO STORES OPERATED IN 300 CITIES—EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK CITY 








UNITED AGENCIES gee been established in a large number MAIL ORDERS: We prefer that every customer visit or 


owns where stores directly under our stores in person and in thi S$ way not only secure 
inagement are not conductec United Agencies handle Ricoro and other the exact a suited to his taste, but also become familiar i with our store serv 
; 


United brands in cx operdiion vis us. We ask you to trade in the United Cigar ice. If no store is convenient to you, we will ship one or more e boxes by mail 
tore or Agency which will best suit your convenience. Reliable dealers wishing or express, all charges prepaid, on receipt of price. Add: ress mail orders to 
become our Agents where we are not already so represented, are invited to 
correspond with u Address: UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY, at neares: city named below: 
UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY New York, Flatiron Bldg. Chicago, First National Bank Bldg. 


Agency Department, 44 West 18th St., New York San Francisco, 555 Howard St. 
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SAVING IT FOR DAD 


(Continued from Page 16) 


“He’s got six-seven year run off his own 
holdings, but he’s got to have twenty-thirty 
year to charge off that mill he’s got. And 
he figgers he’s got it. He figgers all that 
timber’s as good as bought at his own price. 
Now looky!” Mark drew his finger from 
the top of the map to the bottom, between 
Barnes’ major holdings and his two sec- 
tions that stood isolated. ‘‘ What you calc’- 
late would happen if somebody went and 
grabbed up that strip—eh? Cuttin’ Barnes 
off from all the rest to the west. Huh? 
Tickle him, eh?” 

“Dad,” said Luke, “I hate to say any- 
thing that may hurt your fee lings; but any 
notion like that is insane!’ 

“Sure!” agreed Peter 

“Git back to your cribbage!"’ Mark said 
gruffly. ““What you lack hain’t so much 
brains as nerve.” 

Down the line Mark’s finger had indi- 
cated were, first, a number of small timber 
lots—quarter sections and up. Below them 
was a rectangular limit of eight sections, 
four sections from north to south and two 
sections wide. Below that was an irregular- 
shaped piece, roughly taking the form of an 
L, which dropped just below Barnes’ land 
and swung slightly under it. In all, these 
pieces contained about thirty thousand 
acres of hardwood and spruce. To the west 
of them lay fifty to sixty thousand more 
and upon the whole ninety thousand acres 
hung the destiny of the lumber company 
and of Mr. Barnes. 

Mark went to his superintendent, gave 
him minute directions for the running of 
the mill, and said: 

“T’m goin’ away for a few days. If any- 
body asks you where, say you forgot.” 

He then went to the bank, where he drew 
out in currency twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars of money that it was impossible his 
company could spare. It was blood from 
the heart. Following that, he rented a rig 
at the livery and drove northward. 

In three days he was back; and, taking 
down his atlas, he blocked off in red the sec- 
tions of timber along his line of attack. The 
lands so marked extended from the northern 
end of the valley southward through the 
tract of eight sections. The largest piece at 
the bottom remained in white. 

“Got ’em, all but that,” he muttered. 
“And them options cost me twenty-one 
hundred too. No options for old Purdy, 
though. Cash deai or nothin’. Seventy- 
two hundred acres that old coot’s got, and 
he wants twelve-fifty an acre; and that’s 
ninety thousand dollars. Twenty-five thou- 

and down —the rest on mortgage. Huh! 

He went to the door and called Luke. 

“Son,” he said, “I’m going to the city. 
Want you along.” 

“What are you going for, dad?” 

“Goin’ to borrow a tritle of twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 


“ Dad-—-why, dad, we've tried that. It 
hi an’t be done.” 
‘It’s got to be done! Git your bag 
packed.” 
Luke went hurriedly into Pe ter’s office. 
“I’m afraid,” he said with his voice 


breaking, “‘that this thing’s got dad hard. 
It looks like—like " He couldn't go 
on, but tapped his brow with significance. 
“He wants me to go to the city with him 
while he borrows a mere nothing of twenty- 
five thousand.” 

“Better go with him, Luke, 
eye on him. If he’s set on going 
go, hell or high water! 


to keep an 
why, he’ll 


So it came about that Mark Sawyer 
boarded the early morning train »n com- 
pany with his son, arriving in the city 


shortly after noon 

They went to the identical bank that had 
declined to loan to the boys because their 
moral risk was an unknown quantity. Luke 
was accompanied by sensations of a nature 
so unpleasant as to make him no desirable 
companion. They were shown at once into 
the office of the president. 


“Mark Sawyer, eh?” said that gentle- 


man. “Never met you before, but often 
wanted to. That timber deal you pulled 
off back in ninety-six reme mber that? 
Say, that was doing business! 


**Met my son, though, hain’t you? Tried 
to borrow money from you a while back 
“Surely. He and his brother are active 


in the business now, I understand, and 
you've retired.” 
“Do I look retired? No, sir; I’m up 


without the aid of an alarm clock, with my 
pants on, ready for trouble. Just now I’m 


running the business, such as it is, and the 
second generation’s playing cribbage for 
a spell.” 

“Indeed! . . 
for you?” 

“Money. Want twenty-five thousand. 
Not on the plant—on a deal I’m figgerin’. 
Here's the idee.” 

He spread before the bank's president his 
map, laid before him the sheaf of options, 
and outlined tersely the situation. 

“I’ve got to have the cash to pay Purdy. 
The whole thing hangs on that. . . . Don’t 
seem quite friendly to Barnes to slice into 
him that way; but he’s tryin’ to bust me!’ 
Old Mark’s eyes snapped and his clenched 
fist threatened the equilibrium of the 
president’s inkwell. “Do you get the no- 
tion of it?” 

“Yes,” said the president; 
purely speculative.” 

‘Purely fiddlesticks! If somebody gets 
your finger in a pair of pincers you'll holler. 
Can't dispute it. I’ve got Barnes in some 
thin’ worse’n pincers, and he'll holler, too; 
but when he’s done hollerin’ he'll pay within 
reason togetthatland. Maybehe wouldn't, 
knowin’ I| held it. But he won’t know. If 
this loan goes through, our paper’ll print 
a story about a new lumber outfit that’s 
bought up the land and is goin’ to start 
buildin’ a mill to cut out two hundred and 
fifty thousand feet a day. And that com- 
pany, Barnes’ll see, is between him and 
that other sixty thousand acres, shuttin’ 
him off from it for good. He’s got to buy!” 

The president sat back, with closed eyes, 
for five minutes. 

‘If you weren’t a known man,” he said 
finally, ‘I wouldn't even bother to listen 
to such a yarn; but you’re Mark Sawyer, 
who pulled off that deal in ninety-six. You 
know timber. You never backed a loser. 
You've always been a success—-and no man 
ever lost a dollar by you. Moral risk, A 
Number One. I'll call in enough of the 
board to talk it over.” 

Luke gazed at his father with bewildered 
eyes. He himself had come for a legitimate 
loan and had been refused; his father 
back number, whom he had come to look 
after and protect, was listened to with re 
spect when he described a proposition that 
sounded to Luke like wildcatting of the 
highest order. And that phrase “moral 
risk” sat heavy on his mind. It was some 
thing his father had, and apparently had in 
merchantable quantity. Luke’s education 
made a remarkable advance in a few se 
onds. 

Presently three members of the 
appeared and to them Mark 
his plan. 

“I'm for it!” 
“Judge.” 

“*Me too!” said his neighbor on the right 
“I’m glad to have Mr. Sawyer for a cus 
tomer of this bank. And I'm glad to se« 
him getting a bit of Barnes’ hide. I wouldn't 
loan that man a dollar on a government 
bond! All you’d be loaning on would be 
the bond—with nothing back of it.” 

Again Luke felt the impact of the moral 
risk. 

“You can take the deed in the bank's 
name if you want it that way,” said Mark. 

““Not necessary. Fix it some other way.” 

“*Rather you would,” said Mark. “‘ You'll 
notice these options run to the Judge, here. 
If he’ll handle it for me I want him to over- 
see this end—look after the law, and sich- 
like. I don’t appear, you know.” 

“*We'll take the deed in his name, then. 

And so it was settled. 

That afternoon incorporation papers for 
the Palmer Lumber Company were filed 
with the Secretary of State. Mark Sawyer’s 
name did not appear among the incorpora- 
tors. 

On Thursday the local paper carried a 
full account of the transaction, as it saw 
it, and an accurate description of the new 
sawmill, to be erected at once. Then fol- 
lowed two days of waiting. 

The third day Mr. Barnes appeared in 
Judge Palmer’s office; and the Judge could 
not see him, but wired for Mark, who ar- 
rived next morning. After that Mr. Barnes 
had no difficulty in obtaining an interview 
with the Judge. 

“What's this about a lumber company 
you're heading?”’ he blustered. 

“You have the facts, I guess. 

“TI know you, Palmer. You're not a 
timber man. You haven’t the money or 
the backing. You can’t swing it.” 


And what can we do 


“but—it’s 


board 
again outlined 


said a stout man called the 
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Speed, the Truck Cost Saver 


Business increases. More deliveries the Motz Cushion Tire offers you these 
must be made. Customers complain things 
that they do not get the goods quickly 

. & 8 ’ . On light, high speed trucks carrying 


enough. - 
ad medium loads, at 7a up to 25 iniles 


an hour, the Motz Tire frequently adds 
50 per cent to the efficiency of a given 
delivery unit. 


But your trucks are loaded to capacity 
now and the drivers working overtime 


What shall be done? 


Either put on more trucks or increase 


It does this by combining the resilience 
theefficiency of trucks now in operation. 


anc speed capacity of the pneumat 
with the trouble proof qualities of the 


The latter is the better way. 
solid tire 


And it’seasy toaccomplish. You merely 
equip your fleet with the Goodyear 
Motz Cushion Tire. 

For if you need greater speed and 
greater cushioning qualities than the 
solid tire affords —or if you want free 
dom from those pneumatic tire trou 
bles due to unusual road conditions 


OOD 


‘ AKRON 


—/) 


Perhaps Motz Tires would save you a 
lot of money. Your Goodyear Motz 
Service Station Dealer can give you ex 
pert and final advice on this important 
question or ask the nearest Good year 


Branch 
The G« Akron, Ohio 


md year Tire & Rubber ¢ 
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'} ER SOUL'S INSPIRATION" is the kind of BLUEBIRD Photo 
Play that makes you love moving pictures. 

mixture of sweetness and sadness, wholesomeness and charm, that gives 
you an evening of really delightful entertainment. You will enjoy every 
j second of this unusual BLUEBIRD Play. It’s simply splendid. 
| 


There's a peculiar 


Be sure : 
TeTerT “GOD'S | } 
“THE DEVIL'S 


to see it, and also the following BLUEBIRD Plays 


CRUCIBLE”’ . ‘* THE PIPER’S PRICE”’ 


PATRAS” ..060% ‘*THE MYSTERIOUS MRS. MUSSELWHITI . 
| (one of the best stories ever told in pictures) ...... Watch for the | 
coming BLUEBIRD plays announced in this publication every week 
“IF iI’S A BLUEBIRD IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD” Y 


BLUEBIRD 


PHOT@ SRS MEP LAVS 


| 1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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“It’s swung,” said the Judge succinctly. 

“That timber was as good as mine,” said 
Barnes. 

“Not quite,” said the Judge suavely. 

ct Morally it was mine.” 

“Hum!” said the Judge. 

*T’ve got to have it!” 

“Sorry. We see a legitimate profit there; 
we have the timber and we're going ahead.” 

“T’ll take it off your hands at what you 
paid and take care of the expense you’ve 
been to.’ 

The Judge smiled. Barnes threatened, 
blustered, begged; but the Judge main- | 
tained a courteous firmness. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” he said 
finally, as though in disgust: “‘We have 
thirty thousand odd acres. They cost us | 
twelve dollars and a half an acre. If you 
want them you may have them for four- | 
teen—if not, why, we're satisfied as things 
stand.” 

Again Barnes had much to mention; but, 
though he roared loudly, he thought deeply. | 
The land was a bargain at twelve dollars 
and a half; it was reasonably cheap at 
| fourteen. And he was caught. He was 
| caught as he had never been caught before. 

““How long does your offer hold?” he 
asked in capitulation. 

“Till two o’clock this afternoon, 
the Judge, and got to his feet, 
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“N ou Min” 


— for cuts and scrapes 





New-Skin is an antiseptic liquid for use 
on every-day hurts. When it dries it 
forms a waterpreof, tough film over the 
wound, protecting it from injury and 
excluding infection. Keep New-Skin 
in the house. Carry a bottle with 

At all druggists’ 10c. and 25 The 10 


size will fit in your vest pocket 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


said 
indicating 





| that the interview was at an end. 
At ten minutes to two Mr. Barnes was | 
again in Judge Palmer’s office. In his pocket | 

| was a certified check for seventy-two thou- | 


(CALIFORNIA 


| sand one hundred dollars. He laid it on the 


Judge’s desk. 





BUNGALOW 
“Just a moment,” said the Judge, getting Lr wt ner told PLANS 
up and going to the door of the adjoining “Representative Cal. Homes” 
office. “Mr. Sawyer!” he called. “West Coast Bungalows 
Mark came in, with Luke in attendance 8, $04 100-— 50 
respectful attendance. ; : 
““Give it to him,” said the Judge. “It’s : j 
oa » oo And, Mr. Barnes, my advice to : 
you is, hereafter, when you enter into con- 
trac tual relations with an individual, do 
not use them in an effort to wreck his busi- 
ness—especially an individual of the known 
| potentialities of Mr. Sawyer. The check 
to Mr. Sawyer, please.” 


ets ‘emUp---These 
Winter Mornings 


T’S Supreme Bacon—sizzling, fragrant, appe- 
tizing! The little-uns need no second break- 
fast call. And bacon isa needed winter food 

for youngsters. You keep the home warm and 
cozy to protect them from the cold. Why not 
keep their bodies glowing with this energy fuel 
that makes rugged and enduring strength? 


Supreme Breakfast Bacon 


is the food of foods for little folk. It has the “heat 
units” good bacon should have—the fine digestibility. 
It is Morris-cured. That means quality. It passes the 
Morris Supreme Test. That means uniform flavor and 
fineness—just the right proportion of lean and fat. 
Tender, mouth-melting, satisfying Morris Supreme 
Bacon or Supreme Ham—served with Supreme Eggs. 
That's SOME breakfast! 


“Lite Bungalows 
u Pt 

SPEC TAL OFFER 
Send $1.26 for all 3 and 
“ get Garage plans FREE 


504 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manuts 
md for > 


E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects 
turers want Owen Patents 


PATEN free books; inventions wanted, et« 


you market your invention without charge 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C 











The boys and Mark Sawyer were going | 
over matters in Mark’s dining room next | 
morning. 

“Tt gives us forty-five thousand dollars, | 
cash,” said Luke, the amazement not yet 
lost from his voice. 

“Leaves us owing less than fifty thou- 
sand, Why, it puts us clean on our feet! 

“Cale’late so,” said Mark. “And now 
I guess I can step down again. You'll go 
betterfrom nowon. Throw away your crib 
bage board and grab hold.” 

Neither Luke nor Peter replied, but a 
| significant glance passed between them. 

**Let’s get down to the office, dad,” said 
Luke. 

They walked down through the village 
streets, and the two young men breathed 
more deeply of the forest-scented air; per- 
ceived more homely beauties in the place; 
looked upon the world and found it good. 
Into the office they went, pushing their 
father ahead to his door, the door on which 
had been the ornamental but purely com- 
plimentary title of ‘‘ President.’ 

Now freshly added below it were the 
pregnant words: “and General Manager”’! 


The Story of 
Raymond Starr 


AYMOND STARR, of California, 
oO 
No Drawing Power although still a very young man, 
THEATRICAL producer in New York, 
whose education was not acquired from 
books but in the University of Hard Knocks, 
put on a new farce by a well-known writer 
of dramatic comicalities. Somehow the play 
did not seem to go very well on its first 
night. After the performance the manager 
met another playwright in the lobby. 
““Well,what did you think of the show?” 
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he asked anxiously. 

‘I'm afraid it’s salacious,” 
dramatist. 

The producer fetched a deep sigh, as 


though his own forebodings had been con- | 


he said. “I 
a chance to make 


firmed. “I guess you’re right,” 
don’t believe it’s got 
money, neither.” 


an G0 £8 ~~ yl 


admitted the | 








outdoor work, of being his own boss, and 
of establishing a business with every 
element of permanence and growth. 

You can establish a similar business 
in your own territory. 
th a fair degree of 
add $50.00 a month to your 
Mail us a postal card now 
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e\i OWN ERS CONVENIENCE 


If Dealer Cannot Supply, We Will Ship Direct, 
Charges Prepaid. (Ask Your Dealer First.) Fill io 
this coupon and mail it with $1.50 to “X™ Laboratories, 
628 Washington St., Boston 


“XX Laboratories For the enclosed $1.50, please send 
me, prepaid, full size can of adiator Liquid. You agree 
to refund my money if does not fulhl the claims you 
make for it 
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A Message to Consumers, Garage Men, 
Accessory Dealers, Hardware Dealers 


NO MORE SCAL NO MORE RUST 


No more expensive soldering jobs that put the car out of commission for days and weaken the 
delicate, honeycomb metal fabric. “‘X" Radiator Liquid repairs leaky radiators in ten minutes — 
does a $25.00 repair job for $1.50—and makes the radiator permanently leak-proof, Contains 
no cement, powder, meal, glue or shellac to clog radiator. Not affected by alcohol or any 
anti-freezing mixture. Sold under a money-back guarantee. 


“ “RADIATOR 
LIQUID 


DEALERS! by men big in enterprise. They 


are sure of the product, know beyond question that it is 
going to benefit hundreds of thousands of motorists, so it 
will be advertised to the limit. Just as it has attracted in- 
tense interest, made thousands of dollars of sales when 
demonstrated at the big Automobile Shows in New York 
and Chicago, so will this advertising make sales, create in- 
terest and a demand that means sales and profit for you. 
Every wise car owner will carry a can of “X” as regu- 
lar equipment in his tool kit. Every radiator should have 
“X” liquid in use as a preventive against leaks. There is 
a jobber who carries “X” in your district. Write him. Use 
the coupon shown below. It contains a special time offer 
to make it doubly profitable for you to act now —today. 
Use the display stand for reinforcing our broadcast advertis- 
ing. Every motorist will be reminded when he sees your 
display that he needs “X.” And he does. And so you do. 


TRADE MARK 





CAR OWNERS! #5~ revit ys tke 

* to be told by your re- 
pair man that your radiator repair job bill came to $25? It 
will, if you neglect this message. In time, the small leak you 
notice now will get worse. It’s bound to. The corroding eie- 
ments of the water in your radiator are gradually eating away 
its thin metal walls. You can save an expenditure of many 
dollars. You can put your radiator in perfect condition, make 
it scale proof, rust proof, leak proof by the use of “X” Radi- 
ator Liquid. Yes, and you can do a $25 repair job yourself 
in ten minutes with one can of “X” by simply pouring it 
into the radiator. It works automatically by closing the leak. 
It makes no difference whether it is in the radiator, water 
pump, water jacket, hose or hose connection around pack- 
ing, “X” goes directly to the spot. “X” cannot clog the 
radiator. It is not a compound, not a cement, contains no 
glue, meal or other harmful dope to ruin your car. “X” is 
a scientific process recommended by radiator manufac- 
turers, endorsed by automobile engineers. 























LARGE CAN 


FOR RADIATORS UP TO 
25 GAL.CAPACITY 


FORD SIZE 


FOR FORD, SAXON AND 
OTHER SMALL CARS 


Oa 4 
Don’t accept substitutes—look for the Big ‘‘X"’ on the can. If your Dealer 
cannot supply ‘‘X,’’ write us direct—the coupon makes this easy. Canadian 
Prices: Large Can $1.75; Ford Size $1.00. 





SIGN AND MAIL TODAY 





SEE THE WONDERFUL DEMONSTRATION OF “X”" AT CHICAGO 
SHOW, SPACE 30, ARMORY GALLERY 


One $1.5) Size Can “X" Radiator Liquid and 
Display Stand Free!! Use this Coupon to Send 
Your Order to any Jobber Mentioned on this 
Page (Th fier t hate ac tance y 
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FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES: Gray-Heath Co., Chicago, Ill.; Asch & Company, Gentleme 

New York City; Hughson & Merton, San Francisco, Cal. mee a ye 

“X” LABORATORIES can, Display Stand, A. 

628 Washington St. Boston, U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch: “X” Laboratories, 41 Wyandotte St., Walkerville, Ont. 
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EDERAL TIRES, in white ‘“‘Rugged’’ tread 

or black “‘Traffik” tread, are safe tires for 
winter use. They are scientifically built to help 
your car hold its own against slipping or skidding. 


Federal Tire quality is exceptional. It ensures maximum serv- 
ice always—even under the roughest and hardest of winter 


road conditions. 


Federal ‘*‘Double-Cable-Base’’ construction (four a steel 
cables in the base of each tire) holds the tire firmly to the rim 


against severest service strains. It is an exclusive strength and 
safety feature that overcomes the causes of most tire troubles. 


Federal Tires are especially built for ‘Extra Service.’’ They are 








recommended and sold as such by leading dealers everywhere. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO., OF ILL. 
Factories, Cudahy, Wis. 


Mfrs. of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, 
Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
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THE ENCHANTED CAPTAIN 


(Continued from Page 7) 


off the enemy so that he might escape, 

woman and an ancient man of the ib 
borhood carried the bandit on a stretcher 
into a dry arroyo. There he was found 
later by his hive, who took up the 
stretcher and headed into the dense forests 
that have their beginning near Bustillos. 

They climbed up into the Sierra Madre 
and left him in charge of Indians. He re- 
mained concealed near the Chihuahua- 
Durango line and then changed his hiding 
place to the Nonoava region, northwest of 
Parral. 

At this time Villa’s condition was reaily 
serious. Gangrene had set in. But the 
Indians undertook to cure him with herbs, 
and he had faith in the treatment. The 
Tarahumaras of the region have a tremen- 
dous reputation for healing with boiled 
herbs. They even claim to possess a cure 
for cancer. 

Recovery in Villa’s case was slow and 
painful. 

He had several relapses. A Jap, who had 
been a cook in Villa’s official family when 
he was at the pinnacle of his power, nursed 
him under direction of the Indian herb 
specialists. 

That the treatment failed to come up to 
expectations is proved by the fact that Villa 
realized toward the end of April that he 
would need skilled medical attention to 
save his leg—and perhaps his life. 

One day a physician of Parral was called 
to Pilar de Conchos, ostensibly to attend 
the wife of aman employed by the Boquillas 
Electric Company. He was taken to a smal! 
house, where he found a wounded soldier, 
wearing a thick beard. The doctor recog- 
nized him as Pancho Villa. He had been 
shot below the knee in the right leg, which 
was in bad shape, as the bone had been 
shattered and he had apparently gone a 
considerable time without the attention it 
needed. 

The wounded man asked the doctor to 
make regular visits. This he could not af- 
ford to do, since the distance from Parral 
was too great. Accordingly Villa was moved 
to the village of Minas Nuevas, not far 
from Parral, and lay there in a tiny ranch 
house until the latter part of May, the 
physician making frequent trips to dress his 
wounded leg. 

He was in hiding there, and a helpless 
cripple, when the force under Major Frank 
Tompkins, of the Thirteenth Cavalry, had 
their fight with the Mexicans at Parral. Car- 
ranza forces were close to his retreat con- 
stantly. At the time the American troops 
passed from Balleza back to Parral, Villa 
was watching their movementsas they went 
along the road. 


Villa Comes to Life Again 


Then the American pursuit was halted 
and the bandit breathed easier. He seems 
never to have feared capture by the Car- 
rancistas to any extent; whether from con- 
tempt of them or through an understanding, 
is hard to say. 

Under proper medical care Villa gradually 
improved. He gained strength and weight, 
and immediately he began to chafe for ac- 
tion. 

He sent a couple of couriers to scout for 
information and sound the sentiment among 
the people. They came back with word 
that most of the population of the region 
believed Pancho Villa was dead. The Car- 
rancista campaign to this end had been 


successful. The bandit was furious. 
**Go back and tell them I’m alive: Here 
is my signature,” he commanded. 
Immediately the news spread, his old 


followers began to flock to him. Bunches 
of ten and twenty and thirty came in under 
their own jefes. They were amazed and 
transported with delight. They looked 
upon their chief's recovery as a sort of 
miracle. From that moment he was The 
Enchanted Captain. 

Pancho quickly recovered his spirits. He 
is at his best against difficulties and there 
was work of the hardest sort ahead. He 
sent messengers to all the ranches and small 
towns of the region, announcing that the 
time had arrived for the resumption of 
operations and summoning the men to his 
flag. This was in the latter part of June. 

Evidently he had been thinking hard 
during his illness and had come to the con- 
clusion that some ne ~ stuff was required to 
attract adherents. At any rate he produced 
it. P&ncho flung a new standard to the 


breeze. His was now El Partido Demo- 
cratico—the Democratic Party. 

Volunteers appeared in large numbers. 
A lot of them came on the run, of their own 
volition, and some were brought at the end 
of a rope. Villa set to work on the task of 
mounting and equipping his forces. 

For this purpose he moved toward the 
Bustillos district in order to dig up his 
buried stores of rifles and ammunition. And 
when all were armed he marched against 
San Andres, whose garrison fled in panic. 
San Andres is Pancho’s lucky town. It was 
there he got his first start against Huerta, 
in 1913; and it was there he married Luz 
Corral. So now he made the place his head- 
quarters, from which he kept couriers gallop- 
ing in all directions day and night. 
he had nearly four thousand men. 


Soon 


Captured by Strategy 


Though various bands under Villista 
chieftains were operating early in the sum- 
mer, they kept in small bodies, on account 
of difficulty in securing food, until their 
chief ordered a concentration. His first 
action of any consequence was on the Corra- 
litos Ranch, southeast of Jimenez; and 
in this Pancho showed that he had been 
studying tactics to advantage during his 
long rest. 

One of the Ramos brothers was his op- 
ponent. Villa sent a small bunch of men 
against these Carrancistas, as though igno- 
rant of their strength. They advanced con- 
fidently to the attack and drew the full 
enemy fire. Then the bandits beat a retreat 
It was skillfully executed. Ramos’ force 
came pouring in pursuit, sure of victory; 
and Pancho with his main body fell like 





an avalanche on their rear, utterly routing | 


them. He took about a thousand prisoners 
and a considerable quantity of ammunition. 

His foe is always Villa's chief source of 
supply. 

““Why should I worry about weapons?” 
he has often boasted. ‘‘I can get them from 
my enemies.” 

Up to date he has done so whenever his 
needs became pressing. Villa's problem is 
not to find men, but to equip them; and he 
will be able to do even that if the United 
States shall lift the embargo on ammuni- 
tion so that the Carrancistas can import it. 
Nothing would suit the bandit better. To 
permit shipment of arms to Mexico is the 
same thing as sending them to our sworn 
enemy. The bulk of them will fall into his 
hands, either by capture or desertion; for a 
Carrancista to-day is a Villista to-morrow. 

Having disposed of Ramos, he occupied 
Jimenez without opposition and obtained 
there supplies and recruits. Then he moved 
on to concentrate his bands at Santa 
Rosalia. His strength was growing hourly. 
Eight hundred Yaquis from Sonora joined 
him and accessions from the ranks of the 
First Chief’s army were considerable. 
this time Villa traveled in a buggy on the 
march. In walking he used a crutch, but 
he could mount a horse with assistance. 

While all this was going forward, Trevino 
had large forces scattered over the state. 
They were seemingly reluctant to fight 
Pancho, however, and it was common talk 
among the natives that an unde rstanding 
existed between certain Carranza jefes and 
the brigand they were supposed to be hunt- 
ing. It seems difficult to explain their 
apathy in any other way. 

From Agua Puerca, near Santa Rosalia, 
he sent out detachments into all the sur- 
rounding country to rustle up horses and 
supplies, and then struck for a smal! mining 
town called Santa Gertrudes. A Carran- 
cista garrison held Satevo, his old home; he 
feil upon the place like a thunderbolt and 
wiped out the entire force 

San Andres, only fifty miles from Chi- 
huahua City, was his headquarters; and 
one day, without announcing his name, 
Pancho got General Trevino on the long 
distance telephone. 

“Hello!” he bellowed. 
Villa—the bandit. 
your generals. Why don’t you send them 
out to meet me?” 

Trevino replied: 

“*Whom do you want most to meet?” 

“Nobody better than yourself.” 

The Carranza commander sent General 
Cavazos, who was feeling warlike and de- 
clared an intention to eat Pancho alive, 
crutch and all. The bandit ambuscaded 
him not far from Santa Ysabel, and out of 


“This is me 


At | 


I am waiting here for | 
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Football and 
Marksmanship 
—Two Great 
Sports for Boys 















































































Sports That Teach Manliness 


Leading educators say that every American boy should know how to 
swim, to box, and to handle a gun and shoot straight. He should also be able 
to play well at least one good outdoor game—football, baseball, or tennis 

The two newest Daisy models, the Daisy Pump Gun and the Military 
Daisy, have changed the ideas of the entire country about air rifles un 
dreds of thousands of boys and young men are using these nfles to study the 
sport and art of marksmanship. Nothing so attractive or so safe has ever 
before been offered to the American boy and his parent 

Orders came in to us so fast just before Christmas that we couldn't keep 
up with the rush, and many boys were disappointed. But don't give up 
your plan of owning a Daisy. We are catching up now, and if your dealer 
hasn't the Daisy model you want right in stock, he will be glad to send and 
get it for you. 

The Daisy Pump Gun has the genuine pump action of a high-grade 
sporting rifle, 50-shot repeater, length 34 inches, adjustable 
sights, turned walnut stock; price $3.50 

The Military Daisy, also a 50-shot repeater, has the lines and $3 50 


accuracy that make it ideal for drilling and target practice; 





pree 
Other Daisy Models, 25¢ to $2.50 
At your dealers or direct from factory, postpaid, 
on rece: pi of price. Send jor descripuve carcedar 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 287 Unies St., Plymouth, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Branch B keart « Managers, 717 Market St.. San Francisco, Cal 
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nt Lonition 


Your motor needs a sure, hot dynamic spark, 
produced with mathematical accuracy, 
to obtain the utmost power—that is why it 
is Atwater Kent equipped—or ought to be. 
Your name, address and make of car on the edge of this sheet will bring 


booklet and data covering the application of the Atwater Kent Magneto 
Replacement System to your motor. 


Atwater Kent 
Mfg. Works 
Philadelphia 


Atwater Kent equipped 
Frantilin Car a 

Smith Memeria! 
Philadelphia 





























“Tl wanted 
to be 


my own boss 


and | wanted work in which prot 


its would increase in proportion 
to the time and ability devoted 
l took 
up Curtis work,” writes Orville 
W.. Street, of Washington, 


to the job. ‘Vhat is why 


Mer. Street is making $85.00 a 


month now. In another year his eevnze W. ernee: 


annual earnings will be from three 


to four thousand dollars. He has an eye to the future, too, and says: 
“One advantage of this work for Phe Saturday E¥ening Post, The 


Ladies’ Hom 


something permanent,” 


Journal and The Country Gentleman is that it means 


if you want to break away from the time- 
clock; if you want to get out into the fresh air and 
be your own boss; even if it is but $10 or $20 
for some special purpose—write us today. 


Our big Winter business, comprising thousands of new, renewal 
and gift subscriptions, is beginning to pour in. You can share in 


the prohts. Address your application — 


AGENCY DIVISION 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


222 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylyania 


| Trevino in the arm. 


| liberty, for I am your brother. 
| afraid; I am going to return in a few days.” 

















the entire Carrancista command Cavazos, 
one captain and four soldiers escaped. 

Pancho is always doing dramatic things; 
he would make a fine stage director. Wit- 
ness his raid of September sixteenth on 
Chihuahua City. It was perhaps the most 
picturesque event of his entire campaign of 
1916. 

He had scattered his troops round San 
Andres and Bustillos, as far as Madera, to 
which point he was already operating trains. 
Suddenly he ordered a small force toward 
El Fresno, a ranch seven miles from Chi- 
huahua City, which Villa owns personally. 
He bought it at the height of his power for 
thirty thousand dollars. His men engaged 
the small Carrancista garrison there and 


| drove them in panic. 


Pancho then moved in and occupied his 


| own home. There was an enemy force of 


about six thousand in the city, within plain 
sight; but the fact did not seem to give the 
bandits any concern. They held cockfights 
and went happily about their business. 

On September fourteenth Villa sent a let- 
ter to Trevino, announcing that he would be 
in Chihuahua City on the sixteenth to shake 
hands with him. He added that he might 
be hungry, in which case he wou!d require 
something to eat. Therefore, he hoped 


| General Trevino would prepare a suitable 
| reception. 


Now September sixteenth is the Mexican 
national holiday. It is equivalent to our 


| July Fourth, and the natives celebrate it 
| with bands and jubilation. 


Of course Trevino considered this mes- 
sage a bluff. It had been his experience 


| that Villa usually did the opposite to the 


plans rumor credited him with; and yet 
and yet-——-the garrison grew uneasy. 

At nine o’clock on the night of Septem- 
ber fifteenth the Enchanted Captain en- 
tered the capital, heavily cloaked, accom- 


| panied by Martin Lopez and several other 


jefes. Bands were playing and the streets 
were thronged. 
They went to La Partida, a gambling 


| house, and there mingled with the men, 


attracting no particular attention. Pancho 
wished to hear what the city was saying, to 
sound out the sentiment. He was rewarded 


| with much favorable talk. 


**Pancho is coming. He'll be here soon,” 
said one. 

And his companion replied with a cau- 
tious glance all round: 

**T, for one, shall be glad to see him.” 

Satisfied in his own mind that the civil 
population would welcome him, Villa re- 
turned to his camp and issued final instruc- 
tions to his commanders. About eleven 
o’clock he gave the signal; and as the 
chimes of the churches were ringing out 
El Grito de Dolores the first shouts of 


| “Viva Villa!” apprised Chihuahua that the 
| bandits were upon them. 
| confusion ensued. 


Indescribable 


Villa took with him for thisattack only five 


| hundred men, divided into four columns, 


under Martin Lopez, Baudelio Uribe, José 
Beltran, Nicol4s Fernandez and Tarango. 
He himself remained with one of these jefes 
in a little house in the residential section; 


| the others led the fight. 


Villa’s Force Grows 


The Carrancistas were paralyzed with 
fright. Their officers had been at a banquet 


| and some were asleep; they could not find 
| their commands amid the tumult. 
| quently the Carranza forces fired volleys 
| into each other. 


Conse- 


General Trevino ran out 
to direct the defense and a man of his own 
bodyguard blazed away at him. The fellow 
was a former Villista. The bullet caught 


The bandits seized the penitentiary, the 
governor’s palace and the federal building. 
Thereupon Villa went to the palace, stepped 
out on the balcony and made a speech to 
the crowd below. 

“Viva Mexico!” he shouted. “You do 
not have your liberty. I will give you your 
Do not be 


Of course they yelled; and Pancho went 


| briskly to work collecting plunder. He 


held the city until almost nine o’clock in 
the morning. Meantime Trevino had made 


| his way to Santa Rosa, where his artillery 


was stationed. About daylight he opened 
up on the palace and the theater. Tarango, 


| one of Villa’s commanders, sent to take the 


_— was caught there by this fire. It 
came a question of surrender or death. 
Tarango chose death. He leaped from the 
roof to the ground, dying instantly. Some 
followers imitated him. 
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The fire growing hotter, Villa resolved to 
withdraw. He sounded the retreat and his 
forces moved out, taking with them sixteen 
automobiles filled with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and some artillery under escort of 
Carranza troops. Villa had entered the 
capital with about five hundred men. He 
lost about sixty in the fighting, and departed 
with nearly two thousand! The difference 
represented desertions from the garrison to 
his flag. 

He also took with him a bunch of prison- 
ers from the penitentiary. Among them 
were José Inez Salazar, Flores Maller and 
José Rochin. Pancho seemed very glad to 
see Salazar, a former chief of Red-Flaggers 
who had fought against him more than 
once. The bandit embraced José warmly 
and promised to give him command of an 
army. 

Some months previously to this, Salazar 
had gathered about two hundred followers 
and sent a manifesto broadcast, announc- 
ing that he was affiliated with no faction 
and recognized no chief, but that he pro- 
posed to conduct a revolution on his own 
hook for the relief of stricken Mexico. 

The new movement did not get very far. 
Salazar fooled round for a month and found 
pickings so meager that his men deserted 
in disgust. The country was swept clean; 
there was no loot worth the name. There- 
fore he sent word to General Gavira, a 
Carranza commander, that he was willing 
to surrender, with all his force, if granted 
amnesty; and Gavira, who had a whole- 
some respect for Salazar’s military prowess, 
and was ignorant of his strength, readily 
promised it. The formal surrender took 
place at Guzma. _ Salazar’s army con- 
sisted of himself, El Mudo, El Tuerto and 
E! Tito—in other words, he had three men, 
known as The Mute, The One-Eyed and 
The Little One. All were nearly starved 
and mounted on wrecks of horseflesh. 


A Deal in Ammunition 


Salazar was very grateful to Gavira and 
presented him with a pair of field glasses 
He appears to have enjoyed his liberty 
until August, when he was thrown into 
prison at Chihuahua for alleged complicity 
in a plot with Colonel Tames. It was from 
that prison Villa released him on Septem- 
ber sixteenth. By last accounts in com- 
mand of four thousand troops. For all I 
know, The Mute, The One-Eyed and The 
Little One may be among them. 

Another recent stunt of Pancho’s, and 
very characteristic of him, was directed 
against General Gonzales, at Juarez. T} 
bandit needed ammunition for his warfare 
In some manner he obtained Trevino’s 
code—from a captured staff officer, it 
said-—and forged a telegram in cipher fron 
Trevino to Gonzalez, asking for the speedy 
dispatch of a supply of ammunition to 
Chihuahua. Gonzalez sent what was asked 
Villa thereupon captured the train and wired 
Gonzalez in his own name, thanking him 
courteously for the shipment. 

The stroke of September sixteenth in- 
creased his prestige enormously. Men 
laughed over it and applauded. Hundreds 
hurried to join his army. 

Next he sent a formal notification to Ger 
eral Elizondo, at Cusihuiriachic, that he 
would make an assault on the town at 
eight-thirty A. M., September twenty 
seventh. He did so, completely routing the 
enemy and then occupying Cusi. While 
there he received word that another Car 
ranza army was moving against him, under 
command of a brother of that Ramos h« 
had previously beaten. Pancho resolved to 
meet him in the open; and luck favored the 
bandit, as it has a way of doing. Ramos, 
encountering his own allies, retreated from 
Cusi, mistook them for Villa’s men, and 
attacked. 

A brisk engagement began. At the 
height of it the bandit swooped down and 
finished the business for both. Only a rem- 
nant escaped to Santa Ysabel. Ramos him- 
self fled to Chihuahua City, badly wounded. 

And now it was Ozuna’s turn. Up from 
the South he came, with three thousand 
men and eleven trains of provisions and 
ammunition. Villa gave him battle near 
Palomas. His tactics were the same as 
at Corralitos. Two hundred of his force 
engaged Ozuna’s army, which drove them 
back. The Villistas fought. vigorously as 
they retreated. Ozuna pressed his advan- 
tage hotly, which resulted in his forces 
becoming strung out. The main body of 
Villistas contrived to get round in his rear 
and cut the railroad. 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Compare The Dictaphone with what 
you think is modern—stenography 


That’s the real comparison—between the system that 
eliminates all lost motions in converting dictation into fin- 
ished typewriting, and the old-fashioned, wasteful method 
of writing letters ¢w/ce, once in shorthand and once on the 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 

Ozuna’s men pursued the fleeing Villistas 
into a cafion of the foothills, along whose 
sides Pancho had stationed twenty men 
every hundred yards for ten miles, under 
command of José Inez Salazar, late of the 
Chihuahua prison. When they began to 
pour volleys into the enemy a panic broke 
out. Villa then attacked from front, rear 
and both sides; and Ozuna’s men fled like 
scared sheep. He lost all his trains and 
ammunition. 

The bandit took the loot toward San 
Andres, from which point he began to or- 
ganize for an attack on Chihuahua City. 
He occupied Santa Rosalia and there re- 
ceived advices that General Maycotte was 
advancing against him, with five thou- 
sand men, over the Mexican Central Line. 
Se once more Pancho disposed his forces 
for battle; and he gave Maycotte an awful 
drubbing. 

“‘I have the bandits beaten!’’ Maycotte 
wired, during the battle, to the Arrieta 
brothers, who were at Jimenez with a con- 
siderable force to support him. ‘‘Come to 
my aid, to repel reénforcements.” 

The Arrieta brothers replied: 

““We are moving instantly.” 

So they were—they moved back to Tor- 
reon as fast as they could go. 

El Capitan Encantado seized all of May- 
cotte’s trains and returned in triumph to 
Santa Rosalia. He did not execute the 
prisoners. He seldom does now. It was 
formerly his custom, whenever he captured 
any Carrancistas who would not imme- 
diately join his cause, to order a firing squad; 
but he had been thinking things over while 
he lay sick. 

““A weapon can be easily bought,” he 
said severely to Baudelio Uribe, one of his 
commanders, “and a cannon can be 
snatched from the enemy. Everything 
artificial can be secured by money, or by 
making it. But when we kill a man 
it takes a long time to reproduce him.” 

Therefore he now takes a less destructive 
method of identifying his foes to the world. 
He brands them with acid on the cheeks or 
forehead; and the mark he puts there is 

C., the initials of Senndhins Carranza. 
Hundrec is of these burns have been treated 

t Juarez. Another method of marking his 
enemies is by cutting off their ears. After 
the battle with Maycotte, Villa sent eighty- 
three mutilated men back to Trevino to as- 
sure him that the reports of Pancho’s demise 
were unfounded. 

With Maycotte out of the way, the vic- 
torious rebel turned his eyes toward Parral, 
where General Luris Herrera was intrenched 
with an army. Once, during the summer, he 
had made a feint at it, only to be driven off 
through the eagerness of Uribe in attacking 
before Villa’s arrival with the main body. 
Parral is naturally defended and a hard nut 
to crack, but he was determined to do it. 
Leaving only a small garrison in Santa 
Rosalia, he announced he would go to the 
hot springs in the mountains, and sent his 
forces out, himself preparing to follow in a 
buggy. Instead of going there, however, 
he headed for Parral, which he reached on 
the morning of November fifth. 


The Assault on Chihuahua City 


Tidings of this reaching him, Herrera got 
cold feet and withdrew in the direction of 
Santa Barbara, about eighteen miles away; 
but the bandit caught up with him that same 
afternoon and battered his army to pieces. 
Villa captured all his ammunition, a pack 
train of two hundred mules, and more than 
fifty thousand dollars of silver bullion. 

Then he returned to Santa Roshlia. The 
bandit was now in complete control of that 
part of the state. His troops held all the 
region from Santa Ysabel to Madera, which 
is not far from the base of Pershing’s army, 
and his trains operated from Ortiz and 
Jimenez to Parral. 

But his hardest task was still ahead. He 
was going to tackle Chihuahua City itself. 

Gathering his forces, he started from San 
Andres toward the capital with from ten 
to twelve thousand men, and early on the 
morning of November twenty-third the first 
shots were fired. His men broke up barbed- 
wire entanglements with bombs and gained 
a line of trenches during the next two days; 


to let the other fellow hold a town; 
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then pretended to retreat —only 
to the assault with added fury. 

After four days of tough fighting the 
Villistas stormed Santa Rosa Hill, the key 
to the city. It was there Trevino had his 
artillery, and when that was lost Chihua- 
hua was doomed. The bandits rushed tri- 
umphantly through the streets, while the 
disbanded Carrancista troops fled toward 
Ojinaga and other points. Trevino was 
wounded a second time, and his men re- 
ceived a warm reception from their own 
allies in Aldama, who declared for Villa. 

By this victory Pancho obtained thirty- 
two cannon of the 75-millimeter kind, five 
of which were disabled, however; seventy- 
five machine guns; and seven thousand 
rifles. He also dug up a great quantity of 
ammunition that had been buried in the 
cellars of the Federal Building. 

The bandit was in his glory. He worked 
like a ninety-horse-power engine and soon 
had Chihuahua organized. There was some 
promiscuous looting and he had five of his 
followers executed. Any looting there may 
be he wants done systematically and in 
order, and proposes attending to it himself. 

“You're not a German,” he said sharply 
to José Bovio when the latter lined up with 
a bunch of German residents. 

Bovio said he was an Italian mining man. 

“All right,” said Villa. “You go and 
fe te *h all the store ‘keepers to me. 

“Suppose I can’t get them all, General?” 
“Any you can’t find don’t own stores 
they'll belong to me, hombre,” was the re- 
ply; and it produced a fine attendance of 
foreign merchants to meet the conqueror. 


to return 


Attack Better Than Defense 


Villa looked them over and demanded 
three hundred thousand pesos. They re- 
sponded with less than two hundred thou- 
sand, claiming it was all they could raise. 
But he got his hands on a large quantity 
of bullion. 

““General,”” Bovio announced, “‘the con- 
suls in the city wish an audience with you 
to intercede for the Chinese.” 

“TI don’t want to see them,” answered 
Villa. ‘‘Consuls are only fellows who can't 
stay in their own countries, anyhow.” 

During the few days he held Chihuahua 
City nearly a hundred Chinamen were mur- 
dered. And Villa looted like a medieval 
freebooter. Whole trainloads of food and 
medical supplies, hay, forage and gasoline 
were sent out daily. One of them was re- 
covered. The last to leave before he evacu- 
ated the city was captured by Murguia, 
who came up from Torreen and reoccupied 
Chihuahua for the First Chief. 

He did not arrive in time to take any 
part in its defense under Trevino, and it has 
been charged that failure to get reénforce- 
ments to the capital was due to treachery 
in Mexico City; but the fact of the matter 
is that Salazar was holding Murguia off 
with four thousand men somewhere north 
of Bermejillo, and keeping him extremely 
busy. They clashed at Jimenez and the 
Villista commander was obliged to fall 
back, but not before accomplishing the de- 
struction of the railroad track, which de- 
layed Murguia’s advance. Indeed, Pancho 
utilized reports of Murguia’s approach to 
fool Trevino, and thereby got close to the 
city before the Carrancistas realized it was 
an enemy army and not the expected relief. 

Though the reasons for his evacuation 
are not known, it is probable that the ban- 
dit’s rooted antipathy to defending a place 
prompted him to move out. He distrusts 
that method of fighting. His theory is that 
the advantage lies with the attacker, and, 
unless in overwhelming strength, he prefers 
then 
when he needs it he will take it. 

By withdrawing to Fresno, only seven 
miles distant, he enticed Murguia into the | 
capital, which is exactly where he wants 
him. At this writing Villa is striving to 
wipe out Murguia’s force there. That done, 
he will have all clear behind him for a march 
on Torreon, which he will very likely take 
before this is printed. 

Where will he end up? One guess would 
be as good as another. But it is certain 
that he will dominate the Mexican situa- 
tion while he lives, and that when Villa 
dies he'll die with his boots on. 
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As You Plant, So 
Will You Pick 


Big, heavy, meaty tomatoes 
are not accidental, they 
from pedigreed seeds. 


come 


Crisp, spicy, tender radishes 
are not accidental, they come 
from pedigreed seeds. 


This is a law of life. 
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SEEDS 
are developed with as much care as the 
purest blooded live stock. They come 
trom plants with long family histories of 
perfect production. They are carefully 
selected and then tested for trueness to 
type in the great Ferry greenhouses and 
trial gardens. 

This spring plant Ferry's pedigreed 
seeds and be surer of having a garden 
of superior quality vegetables and how ers 
in abundance. 

Send today for Ferry’s Seed Annual 
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|The Maule Seed Book 


176 pages full of valuable 
gardening information 
Include 10c. and get Maule's 40th Anni- 

- versary Offer of Pan- 

\ sy Seed, a generous packet 

ol the beautddul and hardy 

Giant Pansy, acarefully pre 

pared mixture of the largest 
} pansies known. Our direct 
you selling method means 
economy and fresh seeds 
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short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of al! kinds 
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There’s winter sport too—in a 


KODAK 


Outdoors with skates and skis and coast- 


ing, when the trees are snow laden and 
great drifts tell the tale of last night's storm, 
there are pictures well worth taking. 

And indoors there are group pictures 
and home portraits, by daylight or flashlight, 
and in the long winter evenings, when rain 
and sleet make the outdoors ‘impossible, 
there’s good fun in developing and printing. 


Every step is simple by the Kodak system. 
Catalog free at your dealer's or by mail. 


KASETMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





| “But I’m not dead yet.” 


| a horse up to midnight at the hotel. 
| fore dawn I propose to take my morning 
| plunge off the rocks, not far from the village 


| ble, and thereby almost 
| fingers. 


| pelling smile on me; 
coincidence I've met yet.” 
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DOUBLOON GOLD 


(Continued from Page 10) 


easily have come with him—the ship was 
Spanish. It probably did come with him! 
He may have owned this old; he may have 
held it, clinked it, gambled with it! And 
now to be flung up out of the wreck, more 
than five hundred years afterward, not for 
the first comer to find, not for just any- 
body, but for you—at your feet! Do you 
get that?” 

“It figures out to fifteen generations, 
doesn’t it?” was all the answer he made. 

“And the place—the place! The book 
says they still call it Machico. Was it 
there—is it possible it was there you found 
the coin?” 

‘Within a stone’s throw of the village 
itself.” 

I could only stare at him. 

“Coincidence — what?” 
Matcham grimly. 

He folded up the little book and put it 
away without haste, and pr his hand 
over his eyes again; and suddenly the sim- 

licity and passion of that action hit me 

ike a blow. The man was seething. Within 
the stolid bulk of him lay pent a pit of emo- 
tion. He could not vent it; as he said him- 
self, he had no skill. But I saw how each 
casual word had come molten from its 
source and how immeasurably that very 
lack of art had added to its stark sincerity. 

I sat back with a long sigh. 

“Go on telling-in your own fashion, 
please,” I begged. 

“There’s little left to tell. I was rather 
muddled at first—I don’t know that I’m 
much better now. But, all the same, it was 


said Robert 


| stupid of me to flash the doubloon when I 


got back to Funchal. I didn’t even know 
what the thing was, you see; and so I asked 
the first shopkeeper with an English sign at 
his door. You should have seen the rascal’s 
eyes bulge. 

“It’s clear enough I touched off a regu- 
lar blessed conspiracy with that coin. What 
it means you can guess as well as I. I’ve 
had a pack of penny detectives on my trail 
ever since—the maestro here was dogging 
me all last night. I squeezed all I could out 
of one lad—how their head devil is called 
Number One. And that’s all I know.” 

“But why should they be so eager after 
one doubloon?”’ 

“T don’t believe they are so eager gfter 
one doubloon,” he answered with slow em- 
phasis. 

, find what do you propose to do about 


“Well, it’s some time since I got any 
good of proposing anything much.” I saw 
the lean muscles tighten along his jaw. 
He glanced at his 
**Tt’s now eleven o’clock. I can get 
Be- 


watch. 


of Machico.” 
“Alone?” I demanded. 
He looked at me oddly. 
*‘Suppose you answer that yourself.” 
I sprang to meet his grip across the ta- 
ost the use of my 


* he said as he rose, with his com- 
‘you’ re about the best 


“*Come,’ 


Vv 

T WAS still raining when we climbed into 

a curtained bullock shed, one of those 
public conveyances that snatch the visitor 
over the pebbled streets of Funchal at a 
slithering speed of two miles an hour. The 
carro is hardly a joyous vehicle at the best 
of times. We sat in close darkness, op- 
pressed by an atmosphere of wet straw and 
leather, listening to the mimic thunder on 
the roof, the gibbering cf the yoke pin and 


| the wail ef the driver, a goading fiend in 


outer space. Possibly these melancholy 


| matters heightened the dour mood of my 


new friend, who stayed silent. To me they 


| were nothing, for I hugged myself in a 


selfish content. 

Gold! It was all gold—real gold of ro- 
mance; sunken treasure; mystery; legend; 
and a most amazing and veridical trick of 
Fate that had cast back five centuries —no 
less! 

I sought to conjure up that other Robert 
Matcham from the long past; that “lover 
of a too beautiful woman,” who ran across 
the sea with his heart’s desire in the old 
wild way. A bold and gallant figure, I was 
pleased to fancy; an + venturing squire or 
swaggering free companion in those red, 


rude times; a traveler by the sword; per- 
haps a follower of the Black Prince to the 
Spanish Wars, wherein he might have made 
such stout allies as the “ pilot captain’’ who 
served him for his flight. 

I pictured him on the deck of his tempest- 
tossed galley against a strange and savage 
coast, standing among the hard-lipped sail- 
ors, with the woman at his side, facing 
death as one of that breed would know how 
to face it; but defiant, clinging to life and 
to love with grim tenacity, with a tremen- 
dous will to survive. He would be hard to 
kill—such a man—elemental; desperately 
resentful of the mischance. And I thought 
I could almost fix the image of him; and 
he was big-bodied, full-blooded, with arch- 
ing great chest and tangled hair and fierce 
Saxon blue eyes. 

The carro drew up with a sudden jolt; 
the curtains parted on a dazzling flood of 
light. 

“Would the gentlemen kindly to step 
down?” 

The gentlemen would, both somewhat 
surprised at having reached the hotel so 
soon, but rather more surprised the next 
moment at finding that this was not the 
hotel at all. 

We were in an open, wind-blown street 
on the water front, where the rain and salt 
spray drove in our faces and the few lamps 
showed neither house nor garden. Beside 
the sea wall lay an automobile; we could 
hear the churn of its engine, and its head- 
light split the dark in a sharp wedge and 
threw a bright zone against the high stone 
embankment across the road. Midway, and 
just before us, stood the one who welcomed 
us so suavely. 

It was the roulette banker, he of the 
spade-cut beard and the superior clothes. 
He was still superior, in a topper that shone 
like varnish and a long cape tucked most 
jauntily over one arm. And he smiled and 
smiled, like a villain downstage with the 
spot full upon him. 

“Now w’ere,” he inquired— 
that damn doubloon?” 

He was effective—the sartorial rogue; 
and doubtless he knew it. He stroked his 
beard and thrust his hand to his hip; and 
behind him on the embankment his huge 
shadow moved alike, as if some monstrous 
power there was pulling puppet strings upon 
him. 

‘Gentlemen, you been kidnap’,”’ 
good enough to explain. 
but it was of a necessitate. 
with that gol’ piece you are- 
leaving us dished up. Therefore’”—he 
waved a ringed hand—‘“‘therefore, we ar- 
range’ to ’esitate you here, so nize and com- 
fortable.” 

He would have passed in comic opera 
anywhere; but the dart of his black eye 
was keen, his voice crisp and assured. I 
admired him—with reserve; aware that we 
were lost in a strange city and that this 
amiable brigand seemed to know quite well 
what he was about. Aware more particu- 
larly of the forward-drooping shoulder and 
lowering gaze of Robert Matcham. 

I felt rather like a man who travels with 
a box of dynamite—in no position to kick 
very hard at any incidental pocket picking 
along the road. 

“Ts this a holdup or only the request of a 
loan?”’ I asked. 

“We are many enough to make it what- 
ever we please,” he said with a gleam. “I 
think maybe you bes’ call it a public ex’bi- 
tion of rare and valuable coins.” 

I thought so too. He was not bluffing. I 
could detect the scrape of feet all about us 
in the dark. It seemed to me the one need- 
ful thing was to bring Robert Matcham 
through in safety. I certainly did not in- 
tend that there should be any explosion on 
my behalf or for the sake of any single 
doubloon. From which considerations I 
made haste to submit with the best possi- 
ble grace. 

“Allow me,” I said, 
such a worthy design” 

Robert Matcham took a lurching step, 
but I caught him by the sleeve and fore- 
stalled any other answer by tendering my 
prize. 

There was no pose about the banker 
when he grabbed it, held it to the light and 
loosed a shrill Portuguese yelp of triumph. 
The whole street seemed to echo and then 
fell as suddenly quiet. It was daunting to 
feel that lonely place alive with unseen 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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he was 
“We are sorry; 
If you got away 
"ow you say? 
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Third Series of Twelves 
A NEW MODEL 


Nationa! built motors have always been 
abreast, and generally ahead of the industry. 
When four cylinders were the proper thing, 
National built the world’s Champion Fours. 
When sixes came into vogue, it was National 
that built the first American Sixes, and National 
Sixes of today are the highest development of 
that type. National was a pioneer in the latest 
type motor—the Twelve Cylinder. 

National Twelve Cylinder cars are today in 
operation in every state in the Union and in 
eleven Foreign countries. Owners everywhere 
testify to the success of the Twelve. 

The same corps of engineers who have pro- 
duced previous successes, have within the last 
year, concentrated on improvements for this 


third National Twelve. 


NEW FEATURES 


Removable cylinder heads to facilitate 
cleaning and inspecting. 

Increased size of cylinder with correspond- 
ing increase in power. 

Balanced crankshaft — another power in- 
creasing improvement. 

Heated intake manifold to handle effec- 
tively the low grade fuel. 

Larger main bearings reduce the vibration 
in a practically vibrationless motor. 

Valves on outside of V continued together 
with new design valve lifters make National 
Twelves most accessible of all V motors. 

Independent electrical units— 

Delco for Ignition and separate, independ- 
ent Starting and Lighting units.* 


To Dealers: Some excellent terri- 
tories still available. Others 
now subject to revision. 


NEW YORK, 1759 Broadway. 
BOSTON, 661 Beacon Street. 
CHICAGO, 2515 Michigan Avenue. 


BUFFALO, 1129 Main Street. 
CINCINNATI, 2457 Gilbert Ave. 
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Silent Power 
Silence of Skill vs. Noise of Crude Power 


HIS new National Twelve cylinder motor is the last word of all 

multi-cylinder efforts to achieve perfection. Its undemonstrative 

power entirely abolishes engine distraction and annoyances. It is 
infinitely more refined and dignified; infinitely more serviceable. 

From low to high speed—at every stage between —there is the same 
high pressure of power, even, supple and subject to your perfect control. 

You are not reminded of the mighty and faithfully working motor 
under the National's hood, because no mechanical effort is observable. 


Quality Without Extravagance 


VERY time National sets a new style in body creations, there are 
always added new accommodations, for National body designs are 
essentially practical. They are not conceived alone for the sake 

of striking appearance, but for the sake of the passengers’ welfare. 

The inspiration behind the National gives you outdoors the same 

status your drawing room gives indoors. 


Six or Twelve Gylinder Highway’ Models 


HE marvelous success of the National Twelve is the greatest boon 

for the Six. Paradoxical? Isn't it logical the engineers who master 

multi-cylinder problems by perfecting a Twelve are best qualified to 
build the most efficient Six? National, too, had the advantage over all 
others by building America’s first Sixes. Let a demonstration convince 
you National's Six is a superior Six in every respect. 


Furnished in Touring Car, Roadster, Phaeton, Coupé and 
Touring Sedan in both Six and Twelve Cylinder Models 


BEST LOOKING CARS 





KANSAS CITY, 1922 Grand Avenue ATLANTA, 373 Peachtree Street 
DENVER, 1616 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, 7 t. Char 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1128 Van Ness Avenu PORTLAND, ORE., 46 North 20 
MASS., 147 Chestnut St LOS ANGELES, 1027 South Olive Street PORTLAND, ME., 630 Congre 
TOLEDO, 1406 Madison Ave 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A 
Seventeenth Successful Year. 
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It’s gettin’ old, my easy chair—it shorely has seen better days— 

Rut, like some old-time boyhood chum, it’s sorter learned to know my 
ways; 

No other chair seems half so soft — to hold such welcome arms widespread, 

An’ use has hollowed out a place just whar a fellow rests his head. 


Old things, old friends are ever best —a pipe that’s reached its seasoned 
prime— 

Tobacco that has mellowed out beneath the golden touch of time. 

i hope, Friend Reader, that you, too, have three such trusty pals some- 
where— 


Age-mellowed VELVET, close to hand, a seasoned pipe, an easy chair. 


atiel fo 


Nature-Ageing of Tobacco Should 
Need Little Recommendation 


XPERIENCED pipe smokers know that age- 


“ing alone can bring outa pipe tobacco’s last 
bit of taste, flavor, fragrance, mildness and mel- 
lowness. Smokers of less experience need only 
try VELVET to convince themselvesof that fact. 

The very basis of VELVET’S manufacture is two years’ 
natural ageing of the choicest Ken 


tucky Burley tobacco that experience 
can select or that money can buy. 
Open your first tin of VELVET 
today, and today will mark the reali- 
zation of all the enjoyment your pipe 
can give. 


Liggett < Myers Tobaceo C. 


10c Tins Se Metal-Lined Bags 
One-pound Class Humidors With New Ash-Tray Top 
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watchers. 1 hoped that now they might 
let us by; but I had not understood their 
purpose. 


“Sir, I give you kindes’ thanks.”” The 
banke was bowing, in character again. 
“Your intelligence are only equal’, I ‘ope, 
by that of your frien’. Jus’ one more little, 
so little favor.” 

He turned to Robert Matcham and held 
up the doubloon between finger and thumb, 
so that his eyes blazed over it in the light; 
and I knew then, with a springing pulse, 
that the affair had passed quite beyond me 
and must take its own fateful course. 

} es You will inform us please w’ere you fin’ 
this.” 


“Me?” said Robert Matcham with con- 
centrated vehemence. “‘I'll see you fry in 
hell!”’ 


The other’s suavity fell away from him 
like a disguise. His teeth showed white in 
his beard; he gesticulated and the shadow 
behind him danced with fury. 

“In “ell! In ’ell? Look out! Tha’s a 
place—tha’s a place w’ere people speak 
out of their mouths the way they are told! 
They make you talk in "ell, mister, whether 
you like or not!” 

He controlled himself with a strong effort. 

‘Sir, why you should demand so peevish 
to be sorry? You got no business with that 
coin—no; not one damn little affair. What 
does it make to you? Be nize, now.” 

Robert Matcham only glowered at him. 

“It was by Machico. Yes? Tell me any- 

ways it was near Machico. It must ’ave 
been. Tell me that.” 

“No!” said Robert Matcham. 

“No?” But once again he clutched his 
beard. “You want money to tell? Put 
your price. 

“No!” said Robert Matcham; 
word came hot as an oath. 

One instant I saw the banker toss his 
arms like a semaphore; the next we were 
overborne. Of that I retained chiefly a be- 
wilderment at the force of our captors and 
the ease with which they dealt with us. Shy 
with the gun they might be, and indeed it 
is no natural weapon of their race; but 
these operators knew the use of trip and 
hamstring—the hugger-mugger arts; none 
better. My feet were driven from under 
me; my wrists paralyzed; I was caught 
and wound like a cocoon; and when I 
dropped it was on the cushions of the auto- 
mobile. And, though this might be a slight- 
enough feat regarding myself, it was the 
measure of their cleverness that I found 
Robert Matcham already there, packeted 
in a helpiess bale. I believe he had no 
chance so much as to lift a hand. 

“You won’ be nize with me?” The bank- 
er’s chuckle floated back to us. “Then you 
can try being not nize with our Number 
One, and see *ow you like it!” 

He left us that threat to ponder during 
our journey to Machico. For it was Ma- 
chico. Where else? As soon as they whisked 
us away toward the eastern coast road I 
knew it must be Machico. Where else 
should they take Robert Matcham, whose 
five centuries looked down on him this 
night? The rain had ceased; the clouds were 
lightening and shredding out to sea when 
we arrived 


and the 


vi 

HERE stands a tiny ruined fortaleza on 

a hill near the southeast point of Ma- 
deira, whereof I know more than most folks. 
You may seek and never find it, for it is 
now quite lost among the sugar fields, over- 
topped by the rank cane. Its square tower, 
whence the first lords of the soil used to 
keep stern ward against the Moorish ma- 
rauder, was long ago shorn to the lowly 
uses of husbandry and built about with ar- 
bors; but its walls are a yard thick under 
the plaster, thick enough “for a dungeon 
or an inquisition chamber. No place could 
be more secret, and a man might lie hid 
there, like a toad in a hollow rock, never to 
be traced. 

This was the obscure and really sinister 
prison to which they brought Robert 
Matcham and myself by tortuous ways 
along the terraces. And here they carried 
us in from the forecourt to a low-ceiled hall 
and set us up for judgment, where many 
another unhappy captive must have stood 
before. 

It was dim and chill as a vault, relieved 
only by a hanging iron lamp, which shed 
one yellow splash of light in the center. For 
some time I could discern nothing outside 
that wavering radiance on the deep-worn 
flags of the floor, though conscious of shift- 
ing figures in the gloom, of whispered stir 
and preparation. 
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For myself I had no great fear. The 
thing was so remote, and in itself so cer- 
tain, sure, inexorable; a play of issues that 
held no part for a trifler like me. I was only 
a supernumerary, who had blundered on at 
the climax; a spectator who, having bought 
a stage seat, finds himself hustled into the 
riot. I had “come asking”; and it was 
hard for me to take our picturesque knave 
and his plottings and struttings quite seri- 
ously. 


But how of Robert Matcham? The case 


was very different withhim. When]! glanced 
at his face I knew the possibilities for that 
harried giant to be just exactly as serious as 
life and death. 


Throughout the long run he had spoken 


only once; and of all the comments he 
might have made! 

“It was wrong of me to let you in for 
this,” he had said very quietly; one of those 
phrases that throw a lightning glint on a 
whole nature. 

He would yield no more. Circumstance 
could prod him no further. I swear the fel- 
low was volcanic to the touch. Heaven 
help the first brigand within reach if ever 
they loosed him again! 

A door opened behind us and closed 
again with a heavy jar, and quickly we 
were aware of a new presence. The waiting 
hush took an electric quality, a tension. 
Someone was standing there, across; and I 
peered nervously, for this could only be the 
chief of the band, the “head devil,”’ on 
whose will or whim we must suppose our- 
selves to hang. I scarcely know what I ex- 
pected; what image I had formed of that 
mysterious Number One, who had put such 
strange events in motion. Something very 
alarming and formidable, at least, and cer- 
tainly very far detached from the sort of 
greeting that reached us now. Its words 
came rippling like notes of music: 

“T am sure there must be some mees- 
take. It could not be theese who rafuse a 
kindness to a stranger! Pedro—theese are 
zaintlemen! Pedro—Pedro—you shall an- 
swer to me! Oh, stupid-head—always to 
bungle some more!” 

I despair of conveying that trick of 
speech, subtly exotic—like the tang in some 
rare wine. But the voice! Each has heard 
such a voice for himself, once or twice per- 
haps, and felt his blood leap to answer, 
singing. It was a woman's voice, mellow- 
throated as a bird’s. 

Robert Matcham raised his head at the 
first sound of it; but still we could see noth- 
ing to distinguish the speaker—only a vague 
apparition, nebulous, tall and slim. She 
moved before us, and presently sank half- 


reclining on some divan or deep settle mid- 


way of the room. 

A hurried, anxious mumble seemed to 
show that the unfortunate Pedro made his 
excuses; but she waved them away. 

“ Messieurs,” she said—*‘Senhores—I 
must truly apologize to r’ceive you so. My 
friend’ have exceed’ their instruction. I 
would not that they should treat you with 
such rudeness. 
us criminel. 

But, 
could not observe any offer to release us. 

“And English too!”’ Her soft drawl was 
a caress. “See how béte is that Pedro—to 
sink he could make you tell anysing to a 
r-robber in the street! Of course you would 
not tell! But me—lI shall ex-plain so clear 
and so simple; and then you shall under- 
stand. Attend me, please: 

“There is a great treasure on the shore of 
these island. A gr-reat treasure wrecked 
with a ship long taime bifore. Always, 
always it is known—only where? Thad no- 
body can know! By Machico, they say 
yes. But z’ waters by Machico are deep 
and cruel, and thad ship has went all to li’l’ 
piece’ hundreds years ago; and only the 
gold—the heavy, heavy doubloon gold 
r’main down there; and to find it is not pos- 
sible. So at last thad story is nearly forgot! 
You see? 

“But listen now: Only three mon’s ago 
a poor fisher boy finds a one coin on the 
rocks. Somewhere—somewhere he finds it, 
and quick the news shoots to Portugal, to 
Spain. My friends and me, we heard thad 
news. We are very much excite’; for w’ere 
thad coin is—you comprehend—there z’ 
rest must also be! So we make a company 
among us; and me, bicause—oh, bicause I 
am not quite unknown in sev eral co’ntries 
and I have some little hinfluence, it may 
be—I am bicome the Madame Presidente 
ze Number One. Yes. 

“We hurry to Madeira. And what do 
rou sink? Thad boy—thad poor fisher 
oy —he don’ know w’ere he find thad coin! 


Believe me—no!” 


I would not have you sink 


though she protested warmly, I | 
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This Free Book Helps 
Splendidly 


Because it contains highly valuable secret formule 
of the foremost laundry experts in America— modified to con- 
form to the needs of the home. his book ‘The Maytag 
Laundry Manual’’—also illustrates and describes the 





Multec - Motor Wrsher 
Swinging Reversible Wringer 


a wonderful mechanical achievement—a final-iype washing 
machine—a composite model in which are found all the desirable 
present-day features—plus the Multi-Motor Engine, which 
uses gasoline for fuel. 


Wonderfully simple in design 
and operation. Clean, safe, eco- 
nomical. Don’t put your money 
into any washing machine until 
you have fully investi- 
gated the Maytag—at 
least be sure and 


Write for this Wonderful 
Free Book Today. 


There’s a Maytag 
Washer of every type 
hand, power-driven, 
electric—all built to the 
enviable Maytag stand- 
ard and guaranteed for 
life against mechanical 


defects. 


THE 
MAYTAG © 
CO. 


Dept. 174 
Newton, la. 





Branches and Ware- 
houses in Most Prin- 


cipal Cities. 
DEALERS: Our 
proposition will inter 
est you. Write! 
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i Legal Tender 


The gambler sits there, a big, easy-going man, 
when the woman slips in, with a black shawl, 
creepy hair, ragged skirt, white face, eyes a 
cross between Gabriel’s and a sick kitten’s. 
She stands there without a word and looks at the 
money. Old Jack gets up, peels a bill off the roll 
and then— but 


O. HENRY 


tells it better, He saw, and, seeing, understood. 

That is the secret of his power. With swift, sure strokes 
he drives his story home. Never a word is wasted. 
From the first word the interest starts and you are carried 
on in the sure magic of his vivid sentences to the unexpected 
climax. But the big sale of O. Henry at the low price soon 
draws to a close. 

It costs 40% more to make these sets, because 


pe aper and ink and binding have all gone up. 
So the price of O. Henry must go up 


at once. This is your last \ ow 
“These are 
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one 
on at O. Henry days. 
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w erie 


chance for the low price. 
Send the coupon, 
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should absorb us—with Em- 

perors dying almost unnoticed, with 

twenty milliof men struggling on a dozen 

‘fronts, with the cost of living gripping at our 

vitals, and with the mad diversion of the New Luxury to 

hold us back from thinking of anything at all—-we are all thinking 
and talking of the man who called himself O. Henry. Our neglected author 
is dead in his grave, with scarcely a publisher to walk behind his hearse, and 
lo! six years after his death he is bursting upon us afresh, as it were, with all 


the splendor of a rising genius.’’— Stephen Leacock. 
founder of a new literature—no wonder the sale truth when truth has to be told—a bracer to the 

heart and mind — while the tears and laughter strug- 
hec me gle Cogether and neither wins 
1. $00,000 alre ady in the United States. How 

ny in France and England—Germany— Africa 

¢ and Australia we cannot tell. Asthe yearsgoby 

r wonder grows greater —as the years go by hisfame 
erowe greater, for the wisdom—the understanding 
ihe love -the humor -the eweetness of these pages 
healthful in their influence--always facing 


KIPLING 


ore the war 


Don't get him to read him once—you'll read him a 
hundred (imes—and find him each time as fresh and 
unexpected as at the first. He puts his finger on the 
pulse-strings of your heart and plays on them to your 
delight and your surprise. That is the mystery of 


O. Heary— bis power beyond understanding 
6 Volumes 


179 Stories F REE 


started Kipling easily held place as the first of living writers. Now 
« know him to be greater than ever. For in his pages is the very spirit of war. ra 
Not only the spirit of English war, but the spirit of all war regardless of nation 
or flag the lust of fight, the grimness of death, and the heating beast of courage ‘ 
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got to have a eet of O. Henry Do not wait and / 
pay the high price. Send the coupon now and / 
save money / 
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EVENING POST 


True, I tell you! We take him here; we 
take him there—no good! He never can ri- 
member w’ere he foundit. Heissostupid— 
a li'l’ fool’ in the head, thad poor Joao, who 
now makes drinks in the Casino. Pobre- 
cito! Pauvre gars! And so our treasure is 
lost again. 

“Until you come along—you big zaintle- 
man there. You are a stranger, a foreign’ — 
knowing nothing of all this. You take your- 
self for a walk by the beach and, very first 
thing—what? You pick up another one 
coin of this treasure! Ah, thad is so re- 
mark-able! Thad is a wonderful, truly! 
But what can we do? We must know w’ere 
you pick it up—thad is es-sential to us. 
And nobody knows but you. So now you 
understand why my friends should make 
you all this trouble.” 

The red dot of a cigarette glowed to life 
between her lips, and by that tormented 
spark we glimpsed a face that seemed to ad- 
vance out of the darkness and to retreat 
again as swiftly—the merest fleet vision of 
an exquisite and roseate loveliness. 

She waited for an answer; but Robert 
Matcham made none. 

“Perhaps,” she said, with the gentlest 
concern, “perhaps I do not make.myself yet 
quite clear. You will r’mark thad we are 
going to know! Somehow or another we are 
going to know. Thees is a too ancient claim 
of ours—writ’ on ancient parchmen’—and 
nobody can 4 us from it now, when we are 
so close. Voila! 

The stillness weighed again and I saw 
— Matcham’s great. chest heave and 
all. 

“T, too, have a claim,” he said, his full, 
deep tone rolling under the roof like an 
organ pipe. 

She drew herself up to stare toward him. 

“How?” she breathed. 

And it was given Robert Matcham then 
to have his say out. 

“Either that or nothing!” he declared 
quite simply. “Either I have a claim or 
there’s no sense to life. Lady—look at me! 
Do you see a fool, a weakling or an im- 
becile? None of these, I think. 

“When a man has been knocked blind 
and silly by his luck; when he’s been ham- 
mered out of all hope and pride in himself — 
what can he do, lady? Well, there’s one of 
two things for him: He can lie down and 
curl up like a worm, and confess he’s only a 
lump of flesh, with no more control over his 
destiny than a bit of flotsam on the sea. He 
can do that—or else he can sink teeth and 
claw on the first hold and make it have a 
meaning; stick to it, and die sticking! 

“T’ve had enough. I call enough! I’m 
half a world out of my place. I’ve lost 
everything I ever wanted; stood every 
mock and failure—a plaything for events. 
And now there’s got to be a meaning: I’m 
going to put a meaning to it. If there’s a 
treasure, as you say, it’s mine; it must be 
mine; it’s got to be mine—and it’s going to 
be mine or nobody’s! And all hell can’t 
make me speak!” 

The fellow seemed to swell beside me; I 
heard the ropes creak about his limbs; and 
heard, too, the sharp-drawn gasp of the 
woman in the shadow. 

“No! And how do you think you can 
privent?” 

“Well,” said Robert Matcham—and his 
voice rang with high exultation at last 

“T can begin this way! 

His bonds snapped from him like thread; 
his fist went to his breast and came away 
armed with glitter—Joado’s revolver, which 
he had hidden there. It spat saffron, twice 
and thrice, toward the door. He followed 
on and met a rush of opposing figures. I 
saw the fat croupier fall. I myself was 
bowled over, deafened by the bursting 
clamor, trampled, kicked in the head. Half- 
stunned, I writhed round to watch the 
struggle, adding my feeble pipe to the din. 

“Go on, Robert Matcham!” I yelled, 
“Goon! Smash through! Oh, smash ’em 

They swarmed upon him, reaching ae 
their Laity holds. Three had him about 
the waist; another clung to his feet; still 
ethers barred his path. So I saw him for the 
click of a shutter; and then, roaring with 
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battle, he broke away, stripped them off 
like rats, waded on—plucked up the last 
one bodily and used him like a flail. 

He was free! Free long enough to tear 
the door open and step back for a dash 
and there she met him. 

A bright bar of light cut in from the outer 
court and shone full upon her—a splendor 
of beauty to stop a man’s heart in his breast. 
She was dark, like some tinted pearls 
dark as he was fair—and ripe as her own 
lips. Her eyes, heavy-lidded, were slightly 
lifted to him with an amorous languidness. 
She did not flinch, save for a tiny quiver of 
nostril, thin and clear like a roseleaf, and 
the rise of her bosom, and when her little 
hand crept up to her throat. 

So she stayed, and so he stayed, while the 
uproar died and fell away into the void 
long and long; while time lost all count; 
while these two exchanged such a message 
as five centuries could not change, but no 
man can guess or words declare. And 
then —— 

ait Robert, 
ure! 

“Anna!” said Robert Matcham.“ Anna! 

I heard them—lI, myself; I heard them. 


vir 


T WAS the spade-bearded banker who 

brought me to. 

“So,” he nodded, with an amazing grin, 
“‘you are not a daid? Tha’s nize! Now 
there are not any daids at all, and every- 
body being much pleased 

I blinked up at him from the divan on 
which I lay, and then round the room, gray 
and bare in the dawn, which had stolen in 
by opened door and casement. The banker 
sat down at a little table near by and 
beamed at me. I noticed that he carried 
one arm in a sling, but otherwise he was still 
the model rogue, jimp and smiling. There 
was no one else in sight. 

“They are all down ’elping to fish up that 
box of gol’pieces,” he explained. ‘You 
didn’ know that, eh?” 

**Where?”’ 

“Below the beach. Your frien’ showed 
the place; and, sure enough, there we dived 
and foun’ it. But him Oh, la ia!” He 
chuckled. ‘‘Him and her, what do they 
eare? They ’ave gone off together by their 
lones to see the sunrise—those dears!” 

“‘Who was she?” I cried, starting up 
dizzily. 

“W hat? You not know that divine bal- 
lerina, that dancer so sublime, that singe r 
so sweet?’ ’ Hekissed his finger tips. “Anna 
Darfetho, of Lisbon, and Paris, and Mad- 
rid! Only now—good-by! It is finish’! 
She are going with him to Australia. Imag- 
ine! And what for, do you think? To 
spend their share—’Oly Virgin !—in raising 
little woolly sheeps together!” 

“Share?” 

“Oh, we all share—that is agree’. Only 
me—you understand, Iam—’ow yousay? 
the tiger for eat the mos’. Yes, I get the 
mos’, because truly it should belong all 
mine. Be’old—for this our fazers used to 
cut the throat.” 

He took up from the table one of several 
blackish, common-looking lumps, like slag, 
and weighed it; and smiled his smile of the 
gentlemanly brigand who gloats upon the 
fortune won. And as I stared at that supe- 
rior knave the whole stupendous marvel 
closed up with a final click 

Pilot? Pilot? I remember the quaint 
phrase of the chronicle: ‘‘Great fighting 
pilot of Spain”—pilot? Pirate, rather. Pi- 
rate, of course! 

“Then you must be Pedro Morales?” I 
gasped. 

“Ah, you know my name?” he twinkled 
pleasantly. ‘What, another coincident?’ 

But I had had enough—enough of coinci- 
dence, of romance and adventure and au- 
thentic thrill to last me for some time, and 
rather more than I had bargained for with 
my ten pounds. I groped my way out into 
the open and the brisk morning breeze; and 
there, looking down to seaward through an 
alley in the cane, I saw the new sun come 
up, as round and broad and ruddy as—as 
a doubloon. 


” she said, “this is your treas- 


” 
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lew Facts About Teeth 


Which Supplant All Former Theories 
By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





The Source of All 
Tooth Troubles 


Is a Slimy, Albuminous Film 


Now it is known that a film on the teeth is the basic cause of all 
tooth troubles. 


That discove ry has upset many former theories. Now it is known 
that tooth preservation demands that film's removal. 

You can feel the film, with your tongue—a slimy film—even after 
brushing. But you cannot see it, for the film, unless stained, is trans- 
parent. That is why teeth look clean. 

It absorbs stains—nicotine stains in particular, That is why teeth 
dis olor. 

That film is albuminous. 


Therefore it forms a perfect breeding 
place for germs. 


And germs are a cause of pyorrhea, 

It clings to the teeth, grows thicker and firmer, and finally hardens 
into tartar. And tartar is another cause of pyorrhea. 

It holds food particles which shortly ferment, forming lactic acid, 
And that’s the cause of tooth decay. 

So that film causes all tooth troubles. 

The most common is tooth dec ay. That is caused by an acid which 
that film holds in contact with the tooth. The film protects it where it 
can't be reached by neutralizing alkalies. 

The most dreaded is pyorrhea. That is a disease caused by tartar 
and germs. Both are the result of that film 

[Tartar is hardened film. Stains and discolorments are in the film 

Thus clean teeth mean filmless teeth. 

Brush them as often as you will in your present way. While that 
film exists your teeth remain unclean. They remain unsafe. Germs are 
bound to breed around them. Decay cannot be avoided. Teeth will 
not long stay white. New-day dentistry is founded on this fact. 

That film is there, no matter when you 
cleaned them. Your dentist will assure you that it must be kept away 


Feel your teeth now. 
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Brushing Does Not 
Remove It 


Many Applications Harden It 


That film resists the tooth brush, and in crevices ese apes it. So 
ordinary brushing does not clean the teeth. 


Many applications have alkali in them. And alkali hardens albumen 


That is why tartar 
That is why they 


That is why our old methods proved ineffective. 
formed. That is why teeth discolored and dec ayed. 
bred germs, despite all our attention. 

We brushed them, but did not dislodge all the film. 


iodine will prove this. 


A stain like 


Three years ago a way was found to keep rid of this film by the aid 
of a digestant. Five governments already have granted patents on it 


The way 1s called Pepsodent. The basis is pepsin, the digestant ol 


albumen. 


It must be activated by an acid. And 
is destructive to the teeth. 


But pepsin alone won't do. 
the usual acid —hydrochlonic - 


The solution was found in an acid salt—a neutralized acid which 
will activate pepsin. ‘That discovery made Pepsodent possible. And 
with it came this revolution in the use of dentifrice. 


Pepsodent brings activated pepsin in contact with that film. The 
object is to digest and dissolve it, so brushing can remove it. [wo or 
three applications will show its amazing results. Your teeth will feel as 
though just cleaned by a dentist's polisher. You will know that the film 
has met a dentifrice which it can't resist. 


Send this coupon for a One-Week Tube to prove this. We will 
mail it free. Use it, and let the clear results argue for themselves. You 
will never go back to a method which leaves your teeth coated with film 
Please act today Clean, white, filmless teeth are too important 
to delay. Cut out the 


coupon how 


' One-Week Tube 


PAT OFF 
EPsa ade ni | ‘THE PEPSODENT CO 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes } 
THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 18, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





' Dept. 18, 1104 S. Wabash Ave 
i Chicago, Ill 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pey 


Fre e 
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HOW do you know where 
the honeysuckle &rows ? 


Your Nose Iknows” 


and your memory holds always dear the places 
of your childhood that were so purely fragrant 
with the yellow and white blossoms. You can’t 
forget anything that has impressed its pure 
fragrance upon you. Pure fragrance is the 
Soul of things. A tobacco with a pure, satis- 
fying fragrance is a smoke with a Soul. 


The Perfect Tobacco 


made, as it is, from a blending of rich, ripe Burley 
leaves, grown in the Blue Grass section of Old Kentucky, 
TUXEDO has a pure fragrance that is all its own. 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in (GUARANTEED TO SANISFY 

the palm of your hand to bring Ss thet Ere SS LR 

out its full aroma: Then smell it yy ee !Ocons Tins 
; ici SS Ee et HALF and Fut 

deep—its delicious, pure fra- oP MELO ES  Pounn Guss 

grance will convince you. Try 314)  B Humipors 

this test with any other tobacco 3 SS 

and we will let Tuxedc stand or 

fall on your judgment— 


“Your Nose Knows’’ 


+ ; ¥ RK 
+ ri 
a Guaranteed by 


, 
py lan dat cease 
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READY! ACTION! CAMERA! GO! 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Not from choice, however, as the dual rdéle 
was too strenuous; but the fact was I had 
become better known as a lead than as a 
director, and the Eastern office wanted me 
in the former rdle. 

By this time, too, I had entirely lost my 
sniffy attitude toward the pictures and I 
rather proudly permitted my identity to 
become known. True, I received many let- 
ters and occasional visits from the co-stars 
of my legit days, and they usually expended 
much interest, but more pity, to see me 
sunk so low; but I had only a few years’ 
waiting to find them, one after the other, 
rapping at the door. 

I have said that the power of the director 
in the early days was almost absolute, and 
this was true in his relation to his producing 
force; but he had one serious check upon 
him, and that was the manufacturer. With 
us, this overlord usually lived in the East; 
so the friction was often most exasperating. 
The owner demanded a certain type of 
picture, and he, in turn, got his taste from 
the exhibitor. Of course the exhibitor got 
his point of view from his picture fans and 
was loath to try anything new. 

These men insisted that their patrons de- 
manded the rough stuff; so our bosses spent 
our artistic lives in every kind of violence 
imaginable. 

It was a most hopeless inertia and con- 
servatism that well-nigh made some of us 
give up in despair. I recall our first efforts 
to put over a two-reel story. The exhibitors 
fought us tooth and nail, and it was only 
after a most threatening controversy that 
we were finally permitted to make one. 
Then, as now, the manufacturers and ex- 
hibitors underestimated the public taste, 
for the two-reelers went famously—then 
three-reelers—four—five; and now we have 
them in ten, twelve and fourteen. 

With the beginning of the multiple reel 
we had to begin actual stories—two thou- 
sand feet of action was not enough to 
sustain interest; and we began to buy 
scenarios and to dramatize popular maga- 
zine tales. 

Within a very short time the public taste 
had so changed, and the fans had become 
so sophisticated, that more and more care 
had to be exercised in all our productions. 
Painted scenery gave way to solid sets built 
of real material, and the cost of productions 
went up and up. Also, with the feature 
picture there came into the business the 
stars of the stage—at first the lesser lights 
and finally the greatest of them all. Some 
of the stars drew much bigger salaries than 
even the directors; nevertheless, we made 
money. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
stars drew more than we did, our powers 
were still supreme. 


Artistic Work Mangled 


Though we were all-powerful, our trou- 
bles were manifold. We were, as yet, either 
writing most of our own stories or adapt- 
ing those we bought; and often I would 
lie awake until the small hours of the morn- 
ing, organizing in my mind the continuity 
of my scenario. Then I had to order and 
supervise all sets, choose my casts, and 
often seek my locations. 

We might get a picture half made, when 
the weather would change, and we would 
have to dismiss the cast for a week or more, 
and then renew the taking of the picture. 
This was always dangerous, for costumes or 
props might be mislaid, or the set struck so 
as to make room for some studio stuff that 
could be taken in the rain. Then came the 
task of rebuilding the first set exactly as 
it was before; or, to cap the climax, the 
second 'ead would get his hair cut; or some 
other idiot would pi the picture in some 
outrageous way. 

Perhaps we would employ some outside 
person for a certain character, because of 
his type, and he would do very well at 
first, and fall down entirely in the big 
scene; then we would either have to employ 
a new person to do the previous scene 
all over, or skin down the part to noth- 
ing, with the chance of spoiling the story. 
Often, after we sent the film East, we got 
most of it back for retakes, because the 
Eastern laboratory would claim that the film 
was weak or scratched—there was always 
a feud on between our Eastern and Western 
laboratories; or becausethe big bosscouldn’t 
see the feet of the hero in a certain scene; 
or somebody else couldn't read a street 
number a block away. 


Never, by any chance, did we see our 
pictures run in positive or with the titles. 
These were made in the Eastern laboratory. 

When, finally, we went to the theater 
to see our child projected on the screen, 
we would find that certain scenes had been 
cut or new titles substituted. As if this was 
not enough to break our hearts, careless 
projectors would tear the film, cut out 
the torn parts and splice the ends together 
again, with the result that a person sitting 
at a table would suddenly jump way 
across the room. Projectors often even 
deliberately cut several feet out of a film 
if they happened to be enamored of the 
girl in the picture. 

Remember this, girls: Whenever your 
friend Harry, who projects down at the 
Excelsior Theater, gives you three feet of 
film of your favorite actor, the chances are 
that he has all but ruined a scene that was 
the result of infinite pains and labor. 

Usually the ones artistic effect of a 
picture depe nds upon the tempo, and we 
would make and take our scenes with the ut- 
most care that this might be correct. Imag- 
ine our wsthetic joy in going to a theater 
and seeing our people go through their 
scenes as though the whole cast was on 
casters! This would be accomplished by 
projecting the picture faster than the 
standard speed, and was done for two pur- 
poses—one to rush through the program in 
order to corral a new handful of nickels; 
and the other to put pep into the show. 
Punch and pep—how I hate those words! 
I firmly believe they have been the greatest 
curse to our art. Think of putting pep into 
Hamlet! 


Some Early Troubles 


Another of our earliest troubles was in 
getting permission te use certain locations 
Before the films became “‘respectable,” 
people were very tight across their chests 
about allowing their estates to be used as 
backgrounds for violence and rough-stuff 
comedies. It was almost impossible to get 
publie officials to appear publicly or to gain 
their consent for any picture purposes. 
Ex-President Taft helped immensely in this 
respect. Seeing the historical possibilities 
of the films, and being too genial to refuse, 
he permitted the first official pictures to be 


made; and during his Presidency he often 
pe mitted directors to use the Whit« 
ouse. Since then, the respectability he 


lent our business has opened the way to 
every reasonable demand we make. 


But there are certain locations that are 


becoming harder and harder to get. At | 


present it is the saloon exterior in California. 
When the wet-and-dry agitation began 
there some months ago the saloon men real- 
ized that it was mighty bad for their cause 
to permit the use of their places for moving 
pictures, for the reason that they were 
almost invariably made the background for 


some form of crime or intemperance. Now 
we have to build our own saloons. 
The success of the feature story soon 


began to make the one-reeler less popular, 
and almost every studio turned to the man- 
ufacture of the multiple reel. A featuré 
story, at first, was intended to dramatize 
some well-known popular novel or stage 
success, or to exploit the personality of a 
famous star; but it soon grew to mean any 
film that was more than two or three reels 
long. Many of the so-called feature films 
of to-day are nothing more than the old one- 
reeler padded out; in fact, many of them 
are retaken from one-reelers the companies 
hope you have forgotten. But the exhibi- 
tors are feature-crazy, and it’s pretty hard 
now to sell a one-reeler, no matter how good 
it is. 

The feature film, however, gave the 
director the chance that he always longed 
for—a fine story, good actors, unlimited 
money, and time in which to make the 
picture. These were the grand old days for 
the reckless producer and still more reckless 
director. 

Money was pouring in so fast that the 
cost of production was hardly considered. 
Great companies of expensive actors were 
kept on salary, and often would work but a 
few days a month. Furniture was bought, 
huge sets built, and armies of men employed 
with almost insane recklessness. Trains 
were wrecked, real ships sunk; aéroplanes, 
touring cars and great buildings were 
tossed into the dump just to get a few feet 
of realism. 
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Used by Experts 


Don't think Brunswick 
Hlome lables they ire 
not. Many professionals use 
constantly. Accurate 
ever level beds and 
Monarch cushions give 
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and they are brimming over with ratllery and laughter! 
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Mail This Coupon Today 
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LEWIS-BUILT HOMES 


Machine-cut: 
Factory to you 
AT THE INSIDE PRICE 


_ 


Senet eae 


Modern Method of Home Building 


is factory efficiency applied to the building business; enabling 
you to buy your house, complete, with all lumber and millwork 
cut-to-fit by machinery; all hardware, paint, shingles, even 
nails, etc., included, at lowest factory price. 


1917 Prices Based on 1916 Costs 


Our preparedness is your gain. Dodge the exorbitant prices— 
-and 





compounded profits—extra labor—extravagant waste 
tedious delays of the old-fashioned building method. 
gate this newer, 
approved by 


Investi- 
better, quicker system, already tried and 
thousands of home-builders. 


Get Our Catalog of 100 Houses 


Cottages and Bungalows; 
complete house direct to you, ready-cut, at factory price. 
rate plans and full instructions free. 
40% carpenter labor. 
takes. One price 


make your selection; we ship the 
Accu- 
Machine-cut lumber saves 
No waste. No delays. No costly mis- 
One profit. One responsibility. Money-back 


guarantee of satisfaction. 


WRITE TODAY for catalog showing actual photographs, 


floor plans, full specifications and prices. 





Enclose 4¢ postage. 


(Also Home Furnishings catalog on request.) 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 191 


[pwrs: Bay City, Mich. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
217 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Actual search free. Send 
sketch or model. 90-page, 
ae ta, Patent Book free. 
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That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


TENTS 


PATEN} AND ADVICE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C 
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corrects acid saliva. 
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I recall one instance of a fellow, directing 
in one of the largest studios here, who 
employed more than two hundred ple 
for a ballroom scene. The script called for 
the tango, or some new dance; but when 
the orchestra struck up it was found that 
only a few could dance modern steps. 
Rather than change to a waltz, which 
everybody could do, the director lost his 
temper, ordered the scene stopped, and 
then announced that the company was to 
report at the studio daily for a week, as 
he was going to have that scene if it neces- 
sitated employing a dancing master to 
teach the whole cast! This he did; and 
that one little thirty-foot piece of film cost 
the company six thousand dollars. 

Another chap ordered thirty-six tons of 
coal for a mine picture. His assistant, hop- 
ing to save money, bought six tons for the 
foreground and thirty tons of crushed rock 
for the rest. This, when washed with lamp- 
black, looked exactly like coal. When the 
director was told of the deception—he 
never would have noticed it—he ordered 
the scene stopped and everybody away 
until he had real coal, by heck! That kind 
of realism is pretty expensive. 

This condition couldn’t last, for the 
sheer spending of money had its limits 
Only companies of unlimited resources could 
finance the huge productions; and sooner or 
later the fans would cease to marvel at the 
big stuff and would demand quality rather 
than quantity. Even the comic fellows are 
beginning to feel the reaction from useless 
expenditures, and are more bent now upon 
real comedy than the destruction of valuable 
property. 


The Custard-Pie Motif 


After the “pursuit” picture, directors 
were at their wit’s end until the most 
famous impresario of knockabout fun in- 
vented the motif of the custard pie. A 
custard- san bombardment has two very 
strong elements of humor concealed in its 
action—one is surprise; and the other is 
messiness. There are lots of “nice” people 
who think it is vulgar and outrageous to 
laugh at such elemental humor; yet there 
is something fundamentally funny in seeing 
a body’s face projected through the soft 
goo of a custard pie. 

If you do not believe this, try it some day 
on your neighbor when he pushes his head 
over the fence to say good morning or to 
borrow the lawn mower. Hit him full-on, 
butter side out, with a custard pie, and see 
whether the result is not funny—or tragic; 
a hair often divides the two. If you try this 
experiment you will learn that only a com- 
plete bull’s-eye is funny. If the pie should 
hit on the edge, or only partially break, the 
joke is held in suspense and spoiled; but 
if you “‘moon him,” I assure you the neigh- 
bors for miles round will all laugh. My, 
the number of custard pies that we have 
wasted while one of the comedians perfected 
his technic and aim! A good custard-pie 
thrower is invaluable in the comics. It is 
queer that the pie must be custard. 

This same director also invented the 
comedy police, who have had more trouble 
with the real police than any actors on the 
screen. The humor of the wild exploits of 
these volatile officers of the law is based 
upon two motifs—one is the collapse of 
dignity; and the other is a kid desire in the 
hearts of nearly all of us to see authority 
get it in the neck. 

There has been no great comic inspira- 
tion in the last few years—-we can’t laugh 
forever at the pursuit, the pie, or the police. 
So the comic studios, taking their contagion 
from the drama, have gone in to spend 
huge sums on sets. 
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The money blown in on a few feet of 
film is incredible. Only a month ago one 
of our directors was going to do a comic in 
which the fellow on horseback chases a 
girl; and just as he gets to the edge of a 
cliff she ducks, and the horse with his man 
rider jumps over the cliff into the ocean. 
At first they couldn't find a jumping horse; 
and, as the authorities wouldn’t permit 
pushing the horse off, they had to train one. 
It took two weeks in the big studio tank-— 
going up a few feet each day, until the 
horse got to the high dive. 

There is an old rumor that once upon a 
time a mouse ran up a clock. Our comic 
director, believing that the clock in ques- 
tion was on a lady’s stocking, attempted to 
repeat the feat for a two-reeler he was mak- 
ing. For three days a camera man stood 
at alert attention while the lady sat in re- 
ceptive horror and a foolish little mouse 
ran everywhere except up the clock. Every 
inducement was resorted to, so that the 
mouse might fulfill the nursery rime. Even 
a piece of cheese—the kind that mice are 
reported to relish—was balanced on the 
lady’s knee; yet he preferred the lower alti- 
tudes. After all this labor and expense the 
result was finally attained by trickery. 


The Dearth of Comedy Material 


Bears and monkeys are sometimes put 
through months of training to get but one 
or two scenes. The sets necessary to show 
the flooding of a hotel from top to bottom, 
where the guests are all washed out into 
the sewer, are also very expensive. 

And now in the comics comes the same 
reaction, from great expenditures and star- 
tlingdestructiontosomethinglessexpensive, 
but with more brains. Comedies of situa- 
tion are superseding the slapstick and the 
custard pie. Our greatest difficulty is in 
getting stories. We have the plants and we 
have the comedians; but where, oh, where 
is our boasted national humor? A perusal 
of the scenarios sent to the comic studio 
is one of the saddest and most lugubrious 
experiences I have ever undertaken. 

It is difficult enough, heaven knows, to 
get good dramatic stories. One reason, no 
doubt, is because situations are fairly 
limited, and the output of the studios in the 
last five years has been so enormous that 
there is mighty little left which has not 
been done. Good plays for the legitimate 
drama are difficult to get, and our problem 
may perhaps be appreciated when it is 
known that one studio will sometimes turn 
out in a month as many plays as New York 
produces upon the stage in a year. 

But, if dramas are hard to get, comedies 
are even harder. Every script that comes 
in is put into all the test tubes in the lab- 
oratory to find even the germs of a good 
comic situation; if, perchance, one is dis- 
covered the author is encouraged with en- 
thusiasm, hope and money. Yet, because 
our comedians either do not understand the 
needs of the comics, or because their humor 
finds expression in some other way, the stuff 
sent in is almost hopeless. It therefore de- 
volves upon the poor, worked-out director 
to frame most of his own stories. 

Now that my place as an actor has been 
taken by any one of the great army of film 
favorites, and I have become only a publicly 
inconspicuous director, Mrs. Barryworth is 
anxious that I shall seek fresh immortality 
as a comic-scenario writer; but—alas!—I 
fear I am just like the rest of my country- 
men, whose wits seem brighter in repartee, 
exaggerated metaphor and whimsical ob- 
servation than when they take their pens 
in hand. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Wagner. The second will appear in an early issue. 
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The talk has turned to equipment 








“Now, gentlemen,” said the General Manager of a large motor-car factory, “the success of 
our car has been built up by sincerely studying where improvements could be made in 
efhciency, durability and quality refinements that mean so much to the prospective buyer. 


“We are here, this morning, to talk about our new models 
What about bearing equipment?” 


“I am convinced that this matter of bearings is vitally 
important,” replied the Sales Manager. “| have been look- 
ing into it thoroughly, from the standpoint of the purchaser 
of the car, and as a selling proposition, ball-bearing equip- 
ment—a full-jeweled job, giving every rotating part in the 
chassis the frictionless movement of a full-jeweled watch — 
has a decided selling advantage. I submit that we equip 
throughout with ball bearings.” 


“Il second that recommendation,” said the Advertising 
Manager. “For ball bearings throughout will be an added 
and convincing publicity feature in the sale of our car.” 





New Departure 
Single Row Type 
A highly perfected anti-friction Bear 


+ Pons BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A. 
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This conversation is interesting to every car owner and buyer, for 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


mean not only mechanical perfection, but highest efficiency in service 
and lowest operating and upkeep cost. 


Before you buy your car, send for the interesting booklet on “ New 
Departure Ball Bearings and What they mean to the Car Owner.” 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


“What do you say, Mr. Engineer?” inquired the General 
Manager. 


“It certainly follows the best engineering practice,” replied 
the Engineer, “that ball bearings reduce frictional resistance 
and wear to the vanishing point, give longer life to every 
part of the machine, successfully resist shocks, thrusts 
stresses, from any and all directions. In my opinion, ball 
bearings in our car mean chassis perfection where the wear 
comes and the weight is carried.” 


And the Master Mechanic added: “ Yes, and ball bearings are 
a complete, self-contained unit that never require adjustment, 
are absolutely trouble proof, and offer the advantage of com- 
paratively inexpensive installation, car assembly, and upkeep.” 
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Whatever the FATES 


may have in store 
for YOU in 1917 


you will want your 
Family Protected 


IGHT NOW, at the beginning of the year, stop and 
think — how are you prepared for whatever the 
Fates will bring to you and yours? 


One thing is certain, you will be better and happier and 
life will be fuller and finer if you get in touch with the 
Brotherhood Idea — the Mutual Association for Mutual 
Aid, and thus benefit not only yourself, but in addition 


provide protection for the family. 
‘The Chamber of Fate 
Where thru tremulous hands, 
Lie the threads from 
An old-fashioned distaff unfurled. 
And those three blind old women 
Sit spinning the world.” 


You will want for this purpose an association that is Safe 
and Strong—the plans of which are actuarily and finan- 
cially sound—with Lodges, “Tents,” everywhere you go 
— with large resources, economically conducted — with 
ample power to make good every promise. 


At the close of 1916 
the order of The Maccabees had: 


Over 5600 Subordinate Bodies 
Membership Over . 300,000 
Assets Over . $21,000,000 
Benefits Paid . . $90,000,000 


BRANCH MANAGERS 


from every point of view, past record, present condition or your future out- 
look, justifies your thoughtful consideration. Don’t delay—it’s dangerous— 
tomorrow may never come. Considered as a Fraternal Society, its advan- 
tages are great. You need never be without friends; brothers, always ready 
with the helping hand, the friendly word. 


Insurance Protection —Certain, Safe 
and at Minimum Cost 





J. B. MeDennell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ed L. Young, Norwalk, Ohio 

1. F. Downer, Chicago, Il 

W. E. Blaney, Pittsburg, Po 

G. S. Levelace, Port Heron, Mich 

R. B. Anderson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mile Meredith, Wabesh, Ind 

S. W. Truster, Camlachie, Ont 

S. W. Hall, Oskiend, Cal 

J. B. Sawtell, Waco, Texas 

J. W. Brown, Stevens Point, Wis 

B. H. Meas, St. Pacl, Minn 

M. F. Elkin, Leszington, Ky. 

S. C. C. Ward, Augusta, Maine 

J. W. Sherwood, Portland, Ore. 

R. P. White, Seattle, Wash 

C. C. Showalter, Parkersburg 
w.y 

J.C. Hanchett, Sait Lake City, Utah 








A. L. Lee, Boone, lows 

J. A. Griffin, Denver, Colo 

R. P. Kuntz, New Haven, Conn 
G. G, Peil, Sioux Falls, S. D 

J. C, Bartram, Little Rock, Ark 

M. J, Bulger, New Orleans, Le 

J. &. Stackhouse, Memphis, Tenn 
J. N. Stuckey, Columbus, Miss 

D. W. Gall, Washingtoa, D. 

H. W. Phillips, Washington, D. C 
A. C. Hamrick, Ocala, Fla 

G. C, Morton, Atlanta, Ga 

D. McNamara, Fargo, N. D 

W. O. Hayes, Baltimore, Md 

G. W. Baumann, Jersey City, N.J 
H. S. Carpenter, Raleigh, N. C 


W. C. Hensen, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


E. L. Galley, Providence, R. 1, 








A certificate in The Maccabees is a guarantee of 
protection, for yourself in old age, for your family in 
the event of your death—and complete security for 
every dollar invested. 


Because The Maccabees is a pusiness organization 
as well as a brotherhool. In every detail of man- 
agement it keeps step with the most efficient 
commercial methods of today, and provides against 
future emergencies, economic and financial. 


Benefits are provided in case of death, sickriess, 
accident and old age. Certificates are issued on 
popular, easy payment plans, $500 to $3,000. Con- 
tributions or premiums may be paid monthly, semi- 
annually, or annually. White persons from 18 to 50 
years of age are eligible to membership if in sound 
health, Certificateson the Whole-Life Special, Whole- 
Life 20 Annual Payment Plans—provide for paid 


up and extended insurance protection after three 
full years of membership. 


Ask any man why he joined The Maccabees, and 
he will tell you it was for the complete protection of 
his home and because a Maccabee certificate is as 
good as gold. In short, if you are a Maccabee, you 
have the kind of insurance protection you want. 


Present members may transfer to the new plans 
without cost, and receive credit for all accumulations. 


You will find a local Lodge or “Tent” near you. 
You want its open door, its protection, for yourself 
and your loved ones; its fellowship, its influence for 
you and the youth of your family. Write headquar- 
ters or any branch manager for complete information 
as to plans and benefits. 


THE MACCABEES — General Offices, 1021 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


D. P. MARKEY, Supreme Commander 


L. E. SISLER, Supreme Record Keeper 
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Lower after cost! Longer life! That’s why many a 
buyer who expected to pay $1000 or $1200 for a car has 
bought the Haynes at $1485. 


Study after costs—look ahead a few years—and you, 
too, will buy a Haynes. Your Haynes will be in tip top 
shape— running better than ever—at a time when the 
cheaper car will be getting worn out and a frequent visitor 
to the repair shop. 


The Haynes you buy now will be thoroughly modern for 
years—in design and in mechanical features. 


| The Haynes design never has followed fads or freak- 
ishness. It is distinctly and distinctively Haynes. The 
| Haynes of two years ago is a modern car today. The 

Haynes of today will be a modern car for years—a car you'll 


always be proud of. 


any consequence in thirty-two months. It develops riore 
} power than any other engine of equal bore and stroke. 


“Light Six’’—Open Cars 
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Imerica’s Greatest Light Twelve 


| The lower priced car really costs more! 


The Haynes high-speed motor has seen no change of 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 40 So. Main St., Kokomo} fnd. 


Prices advance on February Ist. 
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With ordinary road conditions and regular gear ratio, 
the Haynes gives you sixty miles per hour on high. It 
throttles down to one mile per hour on high. Inside of 
seven and a half seconds, you can mount up to a speed ot 
thirty-five miles an hour. It takes the longest hills on “high.” 


The Haynes gives real comfort I he S$ rings are long, 
cushions are deep and packed plump with finest quality 


curled hair. There is abundant room for a full quota of 





passengers. 

Haynes upkeep is oo sly low. Tires average 8,000 
miles or better. Oil anc saatine give surprising mileage. 
Trouble or incidental expense runs very small. 


You get this extra comfort, this extra power and speed 
you enjoy this big car of good reputation for a moderate 
You Save much or all the 
You get the additional cost back 
several times over in the end. 


extra first-cost investment. 


extra cost in low upkeep. 


If you will thoroughly investigate the Haynes, it will sel 
itself to you. 


“Light Twelve’’—Open Cars 
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Why Not Now ? 
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MAKES THE BREAD 
THAT MAKES THE MAN 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
contains all of the twelve 
elements necessary to 
the human body. 
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